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APVERTISEMENT. 


IS*ttifs edition of a work composed in early youth, I 
liaf:e not attempted tp remove those faults of construction 
wl^h may be sufficiently apparent in the plot ; but which 
could noli indeed be thoroughly rectified without re-writing 
the whol^iK)rk. I can only hope that with the defects 
of :jpexperience, may be found some of the merits of frank 
and artless enthusiq^m. I have, however, lightened the 
narrative of certain episodical and irrelevant passages, and 
relieved the general style of some boyish extravagances 
of diction. At the time this work was written I was 
deeply engaged in the study of metaphysics and ethics — 
and out df that study ^ew the character of Algernon 
Mordaunt. He is represented as a type of the Heroism 
of Christian Philosophy — an union of love and knowledge 
placed in the midst of sorrow, and labouring on through 
the pilgrimage of life, strong in the fortitude that, cornea 
from belief in heaven 

ERL. 
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CHAPIJEE I. 

ril tcJl you a story, if you please to attend. 

** Limbot** by 0, Mn^ght. 

It was the evening: of a soft, warm day in the May of 17 — . The 
sun had idrejidy set, and the twilight was gathering slowly over 
the large, fctill masses of wood which lay on either side of one of 
those grecSdi^es so peculiar to England. Here and there, the ont- 
liii(« of the trees ii'rogularly shrunk back from the road, leaving 
hn^id patches of Avasto land covered with fern—and the yellow 
blossoms of the dwarl^ furze, and, af more distant intervals, thick 
clusters of rushes, from^vhich came the small hum of gnats — those 
“ evening revellci's’* — alternately rising and sinkinff in the cus- 
tomary manner of their unknown syports— till, as the shadows grew 
darker and darker, their thin and airy shapes wei’e no longer dis- 
tinguishable, and no solitary token of life or motion broke the 
voiceless monotony of the surrounding woods. 

Ilie hrst^sound which invaded the silence came from the light, 
quick footsteps of a person whose youth betrayed itself in its elastic 
and unmeasured tread, and in the gay, free carol which br jke out 
by fits and starts upon the gentle stillness of the evening. 

There wps sometliing rather indicative of poetical taste than 
musical science in the selection of tliis vesper hymn, which always 
commenced with — 

*Tis merry, *tis merry in good green wood, 

and never proceeded a syllable farther than the end of the second 
line, 

Wlien birds are about and singing ; 

from the last word of which, after a brief pause, it invmably 
started forth into joyous it&ktion.” ^ 

Presently a heavier, yet slilj more rapid, step tlian that of the 
youth was heard behind ; and, as it overtook the lattcw, a loud, 
clear, good-humoured voice gav^ tha salutation of the evenings 
The tone in which this courtesy was mumed was frank, distinoti 
and peculiarly harmonious. ^ 

“ Good evening, my»fiiend. How far is it to W — ^ ? • I hope 1 
am not out of tuir direct road*? ^ 
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“ To W > sir?” said the man, touching his liar, as ne per- 

ceived, in spite of tlio dusk, soniethiiiir in air and yoice/)i liis 
new acquaintance wliich called for a j^'roater deforce of reject than 
he was at hrst disposed to accord to a pedestrian travoBer—’'* To 

"WT , sir? why, you will not surely go thoie to-nigiit : it is more 

than eight miles distant, and the roads none of the best ? ? 

“ Now, a curse on all rogues ! ** quoth the youtli with a serious 
sort of vivaqitj*. “ Why, the miller, at the foot of the hill, assui’cd 
me I should he at my journey’s end in less than an hour.” 

“ He may have said right, sir,” returned the man, “ yet you 'will 
not reach W in twice that time.” 

” How do you mean r ” said the younger fstranger. 

“ "Why that you may for once force a miller to speak truth in 
spite of himself, and make a public house, about tlixee miies LcncO; 
the end of your day’s journey.” 

“Thank you lor the hint,” said the youth. “ Hoes the housi 
you speak of lie on the roadside ? ” 

“ No, sir : the lane branches off about two miles hen^, and yox 
must then turn to the right : but till then, our w'ay is tbf same, an( 
if you would not prefer your own company to miue,^' w can trudg< 
on tocether.” 

“ With all.my heart,” rejoined the younger stranger ; “ and no 
the less willingly from the brisk pace you yralk. I thought I hat 
few equals in pedestriauism ; but it should not be for a smal 
wager that I would undertake to keep up with you.” 

Perhaps, sir,” said the man, laugmng, ” 1 have had in th 
course of my life a better usage and a longer experience of m; 
heels than you have.” 

Somewhat startled by a speech of so equivocal a meaning, th 
youth, lor the first time, turned round to examine, as w^ell a 
the increasi^ darkness would permit, the size and appearance o 
his companion. He was not perhaps too well satisfied with hi 
survey. His fellow pedestiian was about six feet high, and of i 
correspondent girth of limb and frame, which would have madi 
him fearful odos in any encounter w'here bodily strength was th< 
best means of conquest. Notivithstandin|f the mildness of th< 
weather, he was closely buttoned in a rough great-coat, wliioh wai 
well calculated to give all due effect to the athletic proportions o 
the wearer. 

There was a pause of some niomcnts. 

“ This is but a wild, savage sort of scene for England, sir, in thii 
day of new-fashioned ploughs and farming improvements,” sait 
the tall stranger, looking round at«tho ragged wastes, and grin 
cwoods, which lay steeped the shade beside and before them. 

“ True,” answered the youth ; “•and in a few years agricultura 
innoviition will scarcely leave, evenjn these wastes, a single furze- 
blossom for the bee, or a tuft of* green-sward for the grasshopper : 
but however unpleasant the change may be for us foot travelers, 
we musteuot repine at what they tell us is so sure^ witness of tin 
prosperity of the country.” . * , ^ 

tell us! who tell us?” eijdaimed the. stranger, witi: 
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jreat vivacity. ” Is it the puny and spiritless artisan, or the 
tebajfid and crippled slave of the counter and the till, or the sallow 
-<pe(l^ator on morals, who would mete us out our liberty— our 
lia^ipinels— our very fedinj^s, by th5“Ta5(l,.and inch, and fraction? 
No, no, let tliam follow what the books and nreoepts of tlieir own 
wisdom f(‘ach them ; let them cultivate more liighly the lands they 
iave already parcelled out by dykes and fences, and leave, though 
it scanty intervals, some green pateluis of unpolluted land for the 
poor mail’s beast, •and the tree man’s foot.” • 

“You are an enthusiast on this subject,” said the younger 
traveller, not a little suriirised at the tone and words of the last 
speech ; “ and if 1 wcls not just aj^out to commence the world with 
a firm persuasion that enthusiasm on any matter is a groat obstacle 
to sufc<3ss, 1 could he as wann, though not so eloquent, as yourself.” 

“Ah, sir,” said the stranger, sinking into a mcA’e natural and 
careless tomf, “ I have a better right than 1 imagine you can claim 
to re])ine or even to inveigh against the boundaries which are day 
by day, and hour by hour, encroaching upon what 1 have learned 
jto look u])^ as my o\vn territory. You were, just before I joined 
you, singinS^u old song ; I honour you for your taste ; and no 
ojfence, sir, but a sort of fellowship in feeling made me take the 
liberty to accost you. I am no very great scholar in other things ; 
but I ow^e my present circumstances of life solely to my fqndness 
for those old songs and q'liaint madrigals. And I believe no person 
can better apply to himself \Vill Shakspeare’s invitation : — 

* Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with inc, 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s, throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; . 

Here shall be see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weatlxer.’ ’* 

Relieved from his former fear, but -with increased curiosity at 
this quotation, w'liicli was half said, half sung, in a tone which 
seemed to evince a hearty relish for the sense of the 'words, the 
youth replied — 

“ Truly, I did not expect to meet among the travellers of tliis 
wild country with so well stored a memory. And, indeed, 1 should 
liave imagined that the only persons to whom your verses could 
exactly have applied were those honourable vagrants from the Nile, 
whom in vulgar language we |erm gipsies.” 

“ Precisely so, sir,” ans-werod the tall stranger, indiflerently 
“ precisely so. It is to that anejent body that I belong.” 

“ The devil you do !” quoth the youth, in unsophisticated sur- 
prise ; “ the progress of education, is indeed astonishing ! ” 

“ Why,” answered the stranger, laughing, “ to tell you the trutli, 
sir, I am a gmsy by inclination, not birth. The illustrious Ram* 
fylde Moore Oajww is ppt the only example qf one of genxle blood 
and honourable c'ducation -^^hom the iieshpots of Egypt have 
bediiced.** 
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“I congratulate myself,” quoth the youth, in a tone that might 
have been in jest, “ upon becoming acquainted with a chara^jier at 
once so respectable and so novel ; and to return your quotation in 
the way of a ooinplimcnt, 1 cry out witli the moi^t falhioifibk 
aiithor of Elizabeth’s days — 

‘ () for a bowl of fat Canary, 

Rich Palermo— sparkling: Sherry,* 

in orclor’to drink to our bolter ac(iua.intanec.” 

c* Thank you, sir — thank you,” cried the strange gipsy, seemingly 
delighted with llio spirit with which ]iis yoimg awiuaintance ap- 
peared to eiitx?]’ into his eliaracler, and his ({.ucjtatioii Ironi a class of 
authors at lliat time inueh leiJs known and appreciated than at 
present ; “ and it you luive setai already enougli of the World fo 
talio up \N itK .ilc Avhon neither t’ariary, Palermo, nor slierry, are 
forthcoming, 1 w-ill projuis(‘, at least, to pledge jou in large 
draughts of that homely beverage. VVhat say you to passing a 
night with us ? our tents are yet more at hand than ^he public- 
house of which 1 spoke to you.*' 

The young man hesitated a moment, then replied^/ 

“I will answer you frankly, my irieiid, oven thongli .1 may find 
cause to repent my coiifidemio. I have a few guineas about iiiu*, 
which thoiigh not a largo .sum, are my all. >;ow, however ancient 
and honourable your fraternity may be,' they labour uuder a sad. 
confusion, i fear, in theli* ideas of jz/ewy// and 

** Eaith, sir, I believe? 3*011 are riglit. ; and were you some 5^ears 
older, 1 think you -would not have favoured me -witlv the sumo dis- 
closure you have done now ; but you may be quite easy on tliat 
score. If 5’ou w’ero made of gold, the i-ascals 'would not lilch off tiio 
corner of your garment as long as you were under my prot(?cti(ni. 
Does this assurance satisf3* yim :** 

** Perfectly,** said the youth : “ and now how far arc we from 
your encampment ? 1 assure you I am all eagerness to be among a 
set of -which I have 'wntnessed such a specimen.** 

“ Nay, nay,’* returned tin; gips3% ” 3*ou must not judge of all my 
brethren by me : I conft'ss that they arc but a rough tribt?. llo-sv- 
ever, 1 love them dearly : and am only the more inclined to think 
them honest to each other, because are rogues to all the rest 
of the world.” 

By this time, our travellers had advanced nearly two miles since 
they had commenced eompanionsliip ; and at a turn in the lane, 
about throe hundred yards further on, they caught a glimpse of a 
distant tire, burning brightly througli the dim trees. They quick- 
ened their pace, and striking a little out of their path into a 
common, soon approached two ten fs, the Arab homes of the vagrant 
and singular people with whom the^gipsy claimed brotherhood and 
alliaace. r 
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CHAPTEll II. 

Here wc securely live aud cat 
'I’he cream of meat ; 

' And keep eternal fires 
By which wc sit and dn divine. 

Herrick—** Ode to Sir Clipsebjf Creut,*'* 

AiioiTND a iire wliiMi blazod jjnd crackled beneath the largre 
ficethiiifj-^ot, tliat seemed an emblimi of the mystery, and a pro- 
mise f)l' tlie good cheer, Avliicli are the supposed characteristics of 
tin? gipsy race, were grouped seven or eiglit persofts, upon whose 
swarthy ana strong countenances the irregular and fitful flame 
cast a ivieturesquc and not unbecoming glow. All of these, with 
tlie exception of an old crone who was teiuling the pot, and a little 
: I)oy Avho >\\s feeding tlie (ire with sundry f ragments of stolen Avood. 
started to tiie% feet upon the entrance of the stranger. 

“What ho, my bob cutiins,*' cried the ?j*‘ipsv guide, “I have 
brought you a gentry cove, to Avhom you will show all proper re- 
spect; and lijirk ye, my niaundci's, if ye dare beg, borrow, or steal 

• a single (irockci' — ay — but a baA^bee 5f him, 111 but ye knowme." 

The gijisy stooped abruptly, and turned an eye, in Avhich menace 
A’-iiiiily strugjrled Avdth good-humour, upon each of his brethren, as 
they suhmissWely Lowed to him and his and poured forth 

a profusion of promises, to A\diitdi their admonitor aid not CA^en 
coiideseend to listen. He thri’Woff his great-coat, doubled it down, 
by the best place near the lire, and made the youth forthwith pos- 
sess himself of the seat it afforded. He thenlifte^ the cover of the 
mysterious cauldron. “ Well, Mort,“ cried he to the old woman, 
as 1)0 bent Avistfullj* down, “Avbat have Ave here ?’* 

“ Tavo )lueks, three chickens, and a rabbit, with some potatoes,” 
growled the old liag, Avbo claimed the usual privilege of her culiiiaiy 
oflii^e, to be as ill-tempered as she ideased. 

‘ Good!” said the gipsy; “and noAv, Mini, my cull, go to the 
oIIkt tent, and ask its inhabitants, in my name, to come bore and 
su]) ; bid them bring iheir cauldron to eke out ours— I’ll find the 
lush.” 

With these Avoids (which Miin, a short, swarthy member of the 
gang, AAith a countenance t(>o astute to be pleasing, instantly 
started ibrth to obey) the gipsy stretched liimself at full lencili by 
the youth’s side, and began renynding him, Avitli some jocularity, 
and at some length, of his promise to drink to their better 
aoiuaintancc. 

^ Something there Avas in the scene, \be lire, the cauldron, tlio 
intent ligure and Avitbered countenance of the old Avoman, the 
gTouping of llief)ther Ibniis, the rude but nqj; unpicturesque tent> 
the dark still Avcods on either side, Avith the deep and cloudless 
skies aboA'C, as the stars broljA? forth one by one unon the silent air. 
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wliich. (to use tlio ortliodox: phrase of the novelist) would uot have 
heen wholly uuAvorthy the hold pencil of Salvator himself. 

The youth eyed, with that involuntary^ rcs[)ect whieh^per’ssmal 
ailvantages always coinmand, the la]'f>:e,^ y“t syn<.Jneti‘ieal pro- 
portions of his wild eoinpaiiion; nor was the fane whieh hcloiiH-ed 
to that frame much less deserving: of attentiou. 'I'liougli not hand- 
some, it was both shrewd and prepossessing: in its expressit)!! ; tlu^ 
forehead, was prominent, tlu.‘ brows overlinng* llie eyi s, which were 
large, dark, and, niiliko tiiose of the tribe in general, rather ealn: 
than brilliant ; ilv.: complexion, though sniibnrnt, was not s>v»arlhy, 
and the face was cr.retinly and cleanly sluived, so ji.s to give, all duo 
advantage of contrast to the licown lu?<ii/!iant locks \i hicli fell, 
rather in Hakes than curls, on either side of llu* lieaiilWnJ and 
manly checks. ^ In age, lie was about thirty-hve, aaek timugh lii.^ 
air and inien were assuredly n(*t lofty, nor aristoe! :i;ic, > ei t!:ey 
were strikingly above tlui bearing of his vagahond. e-.;T;;piniions ; 
those companions N'.erc in all respects of the oi’diimry i‘acii of 
gipsies; the ennning and tlashing eyi*, It-- rawn <.oi.ks, the 
dazzling teeth, the bronzed colour, aiul the low, , si' ' lit, active* 
form, were as strongly their distiuguisliing eharacLvnsties as the 
tokens of all their tillie. 

liut to these, the appCiXi’anee of the youth presented a slnliii::.; 
and beautiful contrast;. ^ ^ • 

He had oiiiy just |>assed the stage of ho;,liuod, pevl::ir>s ho ii;ighl: 
have seen eighteen sumrners, probably iidt so many. ’ lie Imd, in 
imitation of Ins eompanion, and perhaps from niisVakfi: eourti sy 
to his new society, dolled his hut ; and the attitiuh.' wirkli he bun 
choscnfully developed the noble and inteilcclualt urn of hi,' laadand 
throat. His hair, a.s yet ])reser^•ed from the distigiiriug fashions of 
the day, was of a deep auburn, which was rapidly hL^\?ming- of a 
more chesnnt hue, and cuiied iu sliort close curls Itom (lie mitio uf 
the neck to the commencement of a forehead siiii^iailariy white and 
high. Uis brows line ly and lightly penciled, and hi.f Lmg lashes 
of the darkest dye, gave a deeper and poriiaps S(;l;( r slmUe than 
theyotherwi.se would have worn, to eyes rpiick a. ad oljsej'Nant in 
theu* expression, and of a light hazerin tlioir colour, liis clieek 
was very fair, and the red ligl-t of the^ lire cast an. aruiieial tint of 
increased glow upon a coiuplcxion that hud naturally iath«i 
bloom til an (sdour ; while a dark riding- froek set oif in f heir full 
beauty tlie line outliiu; of his chest, and tlic .slender syiimicgry of 
his frame. 

But it tvas neitliiT his features luir his form, cmiaently handr 
iome as they were, wdiieli gave the primapal charm to the young 
stranger’s ai>pearaneo — it was the «strikingjy btjld, buoyant, frank, 
ixid almost jovous ex]n'Cssiou whieh presided ovta* all. Thvrc. 
seemed to dwell the lirst aiui life of youth, uuJi mined by a 
dngle fear, and imballled in a. single hope. ‘ Thim wen- tlie elastic 
spring, tf'e iiioxhaustible wealth of energies, wliieh (iei i id, in llieir 
t-xultmg pride, the jheaviuess of soi;row tsnl tla.^ harassmeiits of 
time, it was a face that, while it tilled you with some meiaindioly 
foreboding of Iho^ clnin;j-es and chandbs wliich must, in tlie inevi- 
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taHe course of fate, cloud tlie openness of the uiiwrinkled bi’ow, and 
soberko tlie tire of the daring and restless eye, instilled also within 
you *<*orae assurance of triumph, and some omen of success : — a 
vagtle ])ut po^^^erful syn^athy with the adventurous and cheerful 
spirit, which appearcii literally to speak in its expression. It wife 
ii face y(fii might imagine in one bom under a prosperous star, and 
you felt, as you gazed, a conlidcnce in that brignt couutcnance, 
■\\’hicb, lik(i tbe shield of the British prince,* seemed p(^sessed with 
a spell to charm ftito impotence the evil spirits wdio menaced its 
possessor. ^ 

“ Well, sir,’* said his frhnd, the gipsy, who had in his tuim 
been surveying witli admiration the sinewy and agile irame of his 
vouuff guest, “ well, sir, how lut*es your apj)etitc r Old Dame 
BingS wia be mortally ohbiideSt if you do hot do ample justice to 
her good (rheer.” • 

“ ir so,” Huswered our traveller, who, young as he was, had 
learnt iilr(jady the grand secret of making, in every situation, 
a fenialo friend, “ if so, I shall bo likely to ollend her stUl 

liKU’C..*’ 

“ And hovvs^iiy pretty master?** said the old crone, with an iron 
smile. 

‘^Wliy 1 sluill be bold enough to reconcile matters tvith a kiss, 
Mrs. Bingo,” answered the youth. 

“ Ila ! lia!** slioutcd^lio tail gipsy; “ it is many a long day 
since my ohl IVlort slapped a gallants face for such ah affront. But 
here come our messmatcjs. ’ Good evening, my mumpers — make 
your bows to this gentleman, who has coino to bowse with us to- 
night. ’Gad, w'e’ll show Ijim that old ale*s none the worse for 
keeping company with the moon’s darlings. Come, sit down, sit 
down. Wlicro’s the cloth, yo ill-mannered loons, and the knives 
and platicrs ? Have 'wo no holiday customs for strangers, think 
y<> i — Mini, iny cove, off to caravan — bring out the knives, and 
all other rattletraps ; and harkye, mj^ cuflin, this small kejr opens 
tlu) inner lioh), where you will liiid two barrels ; bring one of them. 
I’ll warrant it of the best, for the brewer himself drank some of the 
same sort but two hours before 1 7iimm*d them. Come, stump, my 
<?ull, make yourself wings. IIo, Dame Bingo, is not that pot of 
thine seething yet? — Ah, my young gentleman, you commence 
betimes; so much, the better; if love’s a summer’s day, we all 
kiiow hu^v early a summer morning begins,** added the jovial 
iEgypLian, in. a lower voice (feeling perhaps that he was only 
understood by himself),^ as he gjizcd comidacently on the youth, 
who, with that happy facility of making himself everyudiere at 
homo, so uuconimou to his countrymen, was already paying comJ 
plimcnts, suited to their undefstanding, to two laii* daughters of 
the tribe, who liad entered wdth the new comers. Yet had he too 
much craft or delicacy, call it wliicl you will, to continue his 
addresses to that limit where ridicule or jealousy, from the male 
part of the asscinblag(^ might commence ; on the contrary, he soon 

Prince Arthuj.— See The Fairy Qaceu.” 
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tumod to the men, and addressed them with a familiarity so frank, 
and so suited to their taste, that he frrew no less rapicfly iiflhcir 
favour than he liad already done in that of the women, and wien 
the contents of the two cauldrons were long^th^set upon the 
coarse, but clean, cloth, which, in honour of his arrival^ covered 
the sod, it was in the midst of a loud ami universal peal of laughter, 
which some broad witticism of the young stranger had produced, 
that the parity sat do^vn to their repast. ^ 

Bright were the eyes and sleek the tresses of the damsel who 
pliced herself by the side of the stranger, and many were the 
alluring glances and insinuated compliments w'hich replied to his 
open aamiration and profuse lia^^tery ; but %till tlicre was nothing 
exclusive in his attentions : perhaps an ignorance of tha cuftoms 
of his entertainers, and a consequent discreet fear of offending them, 
restrained him'-; or perhaps he found ample food for occupation in 
the plentiful dainties which his host heaped before him. 

“ ^Tow tell me,” said the f?ijpsy chief (for chief he appeared to be), 
“if we lead not a merrier lim than you dreamt of? or would you 
have us change our coarse faro and our simple tents^ our vigorous 
limbs and free hearts, for the meagre board, the moiiJjitonous cham- 
ber, the diseased frame, and the toiling, careful, and withered 
spirit of some miserable mechanic r ” 

“Change!” cried the youth, with ar earnestness which, if 
affected, was an exquisite counterfeit — “By Heaven, I woidd 
change with you myself.” 

“ Bravo, my fine cove ! ” cried the host, and all tlie gang echoed 
their sympathy with his applause. 

The youth continued : “ Moat, and that plentiful : ale, and that 
strong ; women, and those pretty ones ; what can man desire 
more ? ** " 

“ Ay,” cried the host, “ and all for nothing,— no, not even a tax ; 
who else in this kingdom can say that ? Come, Mim, push round 
the ale.” 

And the ale was pushed round, and if coarse the merriment, loud 
at least was the laugh that rung ever and unon from the old tent ; 
and though, at moments, something in the guest’s eye and lip might 
have seemed, to a very shrewd observer, a littbj wandering and 
absent, yet, upon the whole, he was almost as much at (>aso as the 
rest, and if he was not quite as talkative, lie was to the full as 
noisy. 

By degrees, as the hour grew later, and the barrel less heavy, 
the conversation changed into one universal clatter. Some told 
^lieir feats in beggary ; others, their achievements in theft ; not a 
viand they had led on but had itsi appropriate legend ; even the 
old rabbit which had been as tough as old rabbit can well be, had 
not been honestly taken^ from his bifrrow ; no less a person than 
Mim himself had purloined it from a widow’s footman, who was 
aarrying it to an old maid from lier nepliow the Squire. 

“ Silenc 8 ,” cried tlie^host, who loved talking as Moll as the rcstj 
md who, for the last ten minutes, had been vainly endeavouring 
10 obtain attention. “ Silence ! my maunders, it’s late, and we 
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Bhall have the queer cufims* upon a» if we keep it up much longer 
What, •ho, Mim, are you still gabbling at tlte foot; of the table, 
wheu, you* betters are talking ? As sure as my name’s King Cole, 
1*JI choke you with your* own rabbit-skin, if you don’t huSi your 
prating c]jeat — ^nay, never look so abashed— if you will make rf 
noise, oome forwpd, and sing us a gipsy song. You sec, my young 
sir (turning to his guest), that wb are not without our pretensions 
to the fine arts.” 

At this order, Mm stai*ted forth, and taking his siauon at the 
•right hand of the soUdisant King Cole, began the following song, 
the chorus of which was chanted in full diapason by Uie whole 
group, with the additioifal force of gmphasis that knives, feet, and 
fists c^uldjDCstow. 

THE GIPSY’S SONG. 

friie kinp: to his hall, and the steed to his stall. 

And the cit to his bilking board ; 

JBiit wc arc not bound to an acre of ground. 

For our home is the houseless sward. 

Wc SOW' not, nor toil; yet w'e glean from the soil 
much as its reapers do ; 

Ami w'herever we rove, wc feed on the cove 
Who gibes at the mumping crew. 

Choru8-So the king to his hall, &c. 

Wc care not^#traw for the limbs of the law. 

Nor a fig for the cujfin queer ; 

While Hodge aud his‘ neighbour shall lavish and labour, 

Oar tout i.s as sure of its cheer. 

CAoru.?— So the king to his hall, &c. 

The worst have an awe of the Awrwan’st claw, 

And the host will avoid the trap ; t 

But our wealth is as free of the bailiff’s see. 

As our necks of the twisting crap. ^ 

Chorus— Ho the king to his hall, &c. 

They say it is sweet to win the meat 
For the which one has sorely wrought; 

But 1 never could liud that we lack’d the mind 
F(jr the f ood ttiat has cost us naught. 

ChorusSn ttwe king to his hall, &c. 

And when w’o have ceased from our fearless feast, 

W'l>y, our Jigger || will ncccl no bars ; 

Our sentry shall be on the ow'let’s tree, 

And our lamps the glonoi.*ri.'>tars. 

Chorus. 

So the king to his hall, and the steed to his stall. 

And the cit to his bilking board ; 

But we are not bound to an acre of ground. 

Fur our home is Uie huuscless sward. 

• • 

Eude as was ibis lawless sttgre, the spirit witb.wbicb it was sung 
atoned to the young stranger for its obscurity and quaiutness ; as 
for bis host, that curious personage took a lusty and prominent 
part in the chorj^s — ^nor^did the old woods refuse their shaa^ of the 

* Magistrates. t Constable, i BaUiflE 

Gallows* ti Door. 
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bimlen, but sent l)a(;k a meny echo to the cbicf s deop voice, and 
the harsher notes of his joviiil brethren. * 

AVhen the glee had ceased, Kinff Cole rose, the whoU ban^ fol- 
lowed his examj)le, the cloth was cleared iiijL trice,*ithe barrel — oh ! 
".vhat a falling olf was there ! — was rolled iiico a corner ojj the tent, 
and the crew to whom the awming belonged began to settle them- 
selves to rest : while those who owned the other encampment 
marched fqrtli, with King Cole at tlieir head. Leaning with no 
light weight upon his guest*s ann, the lover of ‘ancient minstrelsy 
npured into the youth’s ear a strain of eulogy, rather eloquent than 
coherent, upon the scene they had just wdtiiossed. 

“What,” cried his majesty, in an eiitliwnastic tone, “ what can 
he so truly regal as our state? ^ Can any man control Are ve 
not above all laws ? Are we not the most despotic of kings Kay, 
more than the kings of earth — fire we not the kings (>f Fairy- 1 and 
itself? Do wo not realize the golden dreams of the old rhymers— 
luxurious dogs that they were ! Who would not cry out — 

Blest silent groves ! O may ye be 
For over Mirth’s best nursery ! 

May pure Contents 
For ever pitch their tents 

Upon these ilowns, these meads, these rocks, these mountains. 

Uttering this notable extract from the timee honoiu’cd Sir Henry 
Wotton, King Cole turned abruptly from^the common, entered the 
wood which skirted it, and, only attended by his guest, and his 
minister Mini, came suddenly, by an unexpected and pictures((ue 
opening in the trees, upon one of those itinerant > eliioles termed 
caravans; he ascended the few steps which led to the entrance, 
opened the door, audAvas instantly in the arms of a pretty and 
young woman. On seeing our hero (for such we f(?ar tlui ytuith is 
likely to become) she droAV hack Avith a blusli not oiteii found 
upon regal clieeks. 

“Pooh,” said King Cole, huK tauntingly, half fondly; “ pooii, 
Lucy, blushes are garden lloAvers, and ought ut'VCT 1o lio loiiml 
Avilcl in the Avoods then cluiiiging his tone, lie said, “ Como, [)ut 
some fresh straw in the corner ; this stranger lioiiour.s our paku^t; 
to-night. Mira, unload thyself of our royal treasures — watch 
Avithout, and vanish from within ! ” 

Depositing on his majesty’s lloor the appurtoiiaiiees of the regal 
supper-table, Mim luade his respectful adieus, and disappeared ; 
meanAvhile the queen scattered some fresh st raw over a mattress 
in the narrow chamber, and laying over all a sheet of singularly 
snoAvy hue, made her guest some apology for the badness of his 
^lodging ; this King Cole interrupted by a most elaborately noisy 
yaAvn, and a declaration of extreifio sleepiness. “Now, Lucy, let 
us leave the gentleman to what he vdll like better than soft Avords, 
even from a queen. Oood'f:ight, sir, Ave shall be stirring at day- 
' break;” and with this fareAveU King Colo took the lady’s arm, 
and retinfjd with her into an inner coinpartij.ent of^the caravan.^ 
Left to himself, o^t* hero looked found with surprise at the 
exceeding neatness which reigned ove^ the Avhole apartment. But 
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what chiefly enj?rossed the attention of one to whose early habits 
books l»i(l always been treasures, were several volumes, ranged in 
comelv shelves, tenced with wire- work, on either side of the iire- 
placer “Courage,” thougiit he, “as he stretched himself on his 
humble couch, “my adventures have commenced well; a gipsy< 
tent, to hb sure, is nothing very new, but a gipsy who quotes 
poetry, and enjoys a modest wife, -speaks better than books do for 
the improvement of tbo world.” 


•CHAPTER III. 


Hath not old cnst<»m made this life more sweet 
Tlian that of patiitc<i pomp ?— You Like It, 

• 

'riii: sun broke elieoriully through the small lattice of the 
caravan, as the youth (»pened his eves, and saw the good-humoured 
counteuanee of his gipsy host bending over him complacently. 

“ You slept^p soundly, sir, that I did not like to disturb yon; 
but my good ■snfe only waits your rising to have all ready for 
breakfast.” 

• “ It were a thousand pities,” cried the guest, leaping from his 
biMi, “ tliat ,so lire tty a nifc, should look cross on my account, so I 
^vill not keep her w'aitiug an instant.” 

The gipsy smiled, as ho answen;d, “I require no professional 
help from tiie devil, sir, to forotol your fortune.” 

“ \() !— and wduit is it r” 

' “ Honour, reputation, success, all that tiro ever won by a soft 
longue, if it l^e backed by a bold heart.” 

Di’igbt and keen was the Hash which shot over the countenance 
of the one for wdiom this prediction was made, as he listened to it 
a loudness h)r which his reason rebuked him. He turned 
aside w itli a sigh, Mliicli did not escape the gii)sy, and bathed his 
fac'.‘ ill the water Avhicli the xirovident hand of the good W’oman 
had set out for liis lai ations. 

“Well,” .said liis host, wdien the 3'outh had linished his brief 
toilet, “suppose wo breathe tiio fresh air, while Lucy smooths 
your and prepares the breakfast.” 

“With all mylieart,” replied the youth, and they descended 
llio st(;j)s whieli led into the w'ood. It was a beautitul, fresh 
morning, the air was like a draught from a spirit's fountain, and 
Hlled the lieart wdtii new youth, and the blood with a rapturous 
delight; tlie leaves— -the green, green leaves of spring — were 
quivering on the trees ; among which Hie happy birds tluttered, 
and breathed the gladness of thpir souls in song. While tlie dew- 
drops, that 

Streweil 

A baptism o*er the flowers, 

gave hack, in tneir m&lion mirrors, the reifteoted smiles of the 
cloudless and rejbicing sun. 
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Nature,** said the gipsy, **has bestowed on her children a 
gorgeous present in such a morning.** 

“ xrue/* said the youth ; “ and you, of us two, pewiaps^ only 
ieserve it. As for me, when 1 think the long roa<^ of dust, 
heat, and toil, that lies before me, I coilld almost wi'ih to stop 
here and ask admission into the gipsy’s ttmts.” ^ 

** You could not do a wiser thing,’* said the gipsy, gravely. 

“ But fa^te leaves me no choice,” continued tlip youth, as seriously 
as if lAi were in earnest ; “ and 1 must q[uit you immediately after 
I have a second time tasted of your hospitable fare.” 

“ If it must be so,” answereil the gipsy, ” I will^see you at least 
a mile or two on your road.” The youtli thanked liim for a promise 
whidh liis curiosity made accej) table, and tliey turnce-. once more 
to the caravan. 

The nie^^ however obtained, met with as much , honour as it 
could possibly have received from the farmer from whom its mate- 
rials were borrowed. 

It wa^ not without complacency that the worthy pair beheld the 
notice that their guest lavished upon a fair, curly-headed boy of 
about three years old, the sole child and idol r f the gipsy po- 
tentates. But they did not perceive, when the youth rose to depart, 
that he slipped into the folds of the child’s dress a ring of som(4 
value, the only one he possessed. • 

“ And now,” said he, after having thanked liis entertainers for 
their hospitality, ” I must say goodbye to your flock, and set out 
upon my day’s journey.” 

Lucy, despite her bashfulness, shook hands with her handsome 
^est, and the latter, accompanied by tlie gipsy chief, strolled 
down the encampments. 

Open and free was his parting farewell to the inmates of the two 
tents, and liberal was theliand which showered upon all — especially 
on the damsel who had been his Thais of the evening feast— tlie 
silver coins which made no inconsiderable portion of his present 
property. 

It was amidst the oracular wishes and favourable predictions of 
tlie whole crew, that he recommenced his j’ourney with the gipsy 
chief. 

When the tents were fairly out of sight, and not till then. 
King Cole broke the silence which had as yet subsisted between 
them. 

” I suppose, my young gentlemah, that you expect to meet some 

of your Inends or relations at W r I know not what they will 

say when they hear where you have spent tlie night.” 

” Indeed ! ” said the youth ; “^ whoever hears my adventures, 
relation or not, will be delighted with my description ; but in sober 

earnest, I expect to find nu one at*W more my friend than a 

surly^innkeeper, unless it lie his dog!” 

” Why, they surely*i.do not sufler a stripling of your youth, and 
evident Quality, to winder alone ! ” cried King Coltf, in undisguised 
Burorise. 

The young traveller made no prompt answer, but bent down as 
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if to pluck a "wild flower whioli >grew by the roadside ; after a 
pause, said — 

“ Nay, Master Cole, you must not set mo tbc example of playing 
the iiftiuisiior, or you cannot guess how troublesome I shall be. 
To tell truth, I aA dying with curiosity to know something 
more aboTO you than you may be disposed to teU me : you have 
already confessed that, however boon companions your gipsies may 
■be, it is not among gipsies that you were bom and bred.** 

King Cole laugliea: perhaps he was not ill pleased by the 
curiosity of his guest, nor by the opportunity it aftbrded him oj 
fbeing his own hero. ' 

“ My story, sir,** said be, “ would be soon told, if you thought it 
worth the hearing, nor docs it co&tain anything which should 
prevent nl>^telling it.** 

“ If so,** quoth the youth, “ I shall conceive your i^tisfying my 
request a still^grcater favour than those you have already bestowed 
upon luc.** 

The gipsy relaxed liis pace into an indolent saunter, as he 
commenced : — 

“ The iirst scene tliat I remember was similar to that which you 
witnessed last flight. The savago tent, and the green moor — ^the 
faggot blaze— the eternal pot, with its hissing note of preparation— 
the old dame who tonckd it, and the ragged urchins who leamt 
^from its contents the lirstt'eward of theft, and the earliest tempta- 
tion to it — all these arc blended into ^eeable confusion as the 
primal impressions of my childhood. The woman who nurtured 
mo as my mother was rather capricious than kind, and my infancy 
passed away, like that of more favoured scions of fortune, in 
alternate chastisement and caresses. In good truth, Kinching 
Meg had the, shrillest voice and the heaviest hand of the whole 
crew, and I cannot complain of injustice, since she treated me no 
worse than the rest. Notwithstanding the irregidaxity of my 
education, I grew up strong and healthy, and my reputea mother 
had taught me so much fear for herself that she left me none for 
anything else ; accordingly, I became bold, reckless, and adven- 
tuious, and at the age of thirteen was as thorough a reprobate as 
the tribe could desire. At that time a singular change befel me : 
we (that is, my mother and myself) wxto begging, not many miles 
hence, at the door of a rich man*s house, in which the mistress lay 
on her death-bed. That mistress was my f*eai mother, from whom 
M eg had stolen me in my first year of existence. Whether it was 
through the fear of conscience, or tlio hope of reward, no sooner 
had Meg learnt the dangerous state of my poor mother, the constant 
ffrief which they said had been the sole, though slow, cause of her 
disease, and the large •sums which had been repeatedly offered for 
my recovery ; no sooner, I say, did Meg ascertain all these par- 
ticulai^s, than she fought he r*t gaj u p Vb the sick-chamber, fell on 
her knees before theoMy d^eoneF and produced myself. 
Various little pfoofs of time, place, circumstance; theclithingl 
had worn when stolen, 4nd which was still preserved, joined to the 
striking likeness*! bore to botji my parents, especially to my father, 
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silenced all doubt and incredulity; I was welcomed borne with a 
joy which it is in vain to describe. My return seemed to i^ecall my 
mother from the grave ; she lingered on for many months longer 
than lier physicians thought it possibly, and when slie di(5d, her 
last words commended me to my father's Kotectidh. J. 

“ My surviving parent needed no such request. He lavished 
upon me all that superfluity of fondness and food, of which those 

S »od people who are resolved to spoil their children, are so prod i gab 
e could iiot boar the idea of sending me to school ; accordingly lie 
took a tutor for me, a simplc-liearted, gentle, kind man, who pos 
fsessed a vast store of learning rather curious than useful. He was* 
a tol(?rable, and at least an entlmsiastic, antiquarian — a more tliaii 
tolerable poetaster ; and lie had a prodigious budget full of old 
liaJlads and songs, which he loved better to teach anh I te Iciini, 
than all the * Latin, Greek, geography, astronomy, and the rise of 
the globes,* Svhich my poor lather had so sedulously* bargained for. 

** Accordingly, I became exceedingly well-informed in all the \ 
‘precious conceits* and ‘golden garlands* of our llrilisli ancients, ' 
and continued exceedingly ignorant of overj^thing els(i, save and 
except a few of the most fashionable novels of tlic day, and t lie 
contents of six lying volumes of voyages anc? travels, which 
flattered both my appetite for the wonaerful, and my love of the 
adventurous. My studies, such as they were, were not by any 
means suited to curb or direct the vagrant tastes my childhood had 
acquired : on the contrary, the old poets, with their lu.xurious 
description of the ‘ green wood,* and the Ibrest life ; the fashionable 
novelists, with their spirited accounts of the wanderings of some 
fortunate rogue; and the ingenious travellers, with their wild 
fables, so dear to the imagination of every boy, only fomented 
within me a strong though secret regret at my change of life, and 
a restless disgust to the tame home and hounded roamings to which 
I was condemned. When 1 was about seventeen, my father sold 
his property (which he had become possessed of in right of my 
mother), and transferred the purchase-money to the security of 
the funds. Shortly afterwards lie died ; the hulk of his IVirtune 
became mine ; the remainder was settled upon a sister, many years 
older than myself, who, in consequence of her marriage and'rcsi- 
dCv Ce in a remote part of Wales, i had never yet seen. 

^ “ Now, then, I was perfectly free and unfettered ; my guardian 
lived in Scotland, and left me entirely to the guidance of my tutor, 
who was both too simple and too indolent to resist my inclinations. 

I went to London, became acquainted with a sot of most royal 
scamps, frequented the theatres, and the taverns, the various 
resorts which constitute the gaieties of a blood just above the 
middle class, and was one of the noisiest and wildest ‘ blades * that 
ever heard ‘ the chimes by midnight,* and the magistrate's lecture 
for matins. I was a 8ort|pf leadei. among the jolly dogs I con- 
sorted with. My earlier education gave a raciness and nature to 
mv delineations of ‘ life,* which delighted them. .But somehow or 
other I grew wearied of this sort of cxisteifce. About a year after 
1 was of age, my fortune was more than three poi^'ts spent ; 1 fell 
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ill with drinking, and grew dull with remorse ; need I add that my 
comi'ades left me to myself r A lit of the spleen, especially if 
accomptnied with ^duns, makes one W'oefully misanthropic ; so, 
when^I recovered from my iUuess, I set out on a tour through 
Great lli^ain aad Fra^cjfe — alone, and principally on foot. Oh, 
the rapt\%p of shaking off the half friends and cold formalities of 
society, and linding oneself all unfettered, ivith no companion hut 
nature, no guide but youth, and lio flatterer but hope ! 

“ Well, my youn" ‘friend, I travelled for two years, and saw, 
even in that shoit time, enough of this busy world to weary and 
disgust me with its ordiiia^"^ customs. I w'as not made to b 
*polite, still less to be ambitious. 1 sighed after the coarse com- 
rades and the free tenta^ of my first associates, and a thousand 
reniombriyijjes of the gipsy wanderings, steeped in all the CTeen 
and cxliilarating colours of childhood, i)erpetually haunted my 
mind. On m;^ return fi*oin my wanderings, I found a letter from 
my sistcT, wlio, haying become a widow, had left Wales, and had 
now fixed her residence in a well-visited watering-place in the 
w'est of England. 1 liad never yet seen her, and her letter was a 
line lady-like soj*t of epistle, w’itli a great deal of romance and a 
vt'iy little seuse^written in an extremly pretty hand, and ending 
witii a ([ notation from Pope, (I neyj^r could endure Pope, nor 
indedfl any of the ])oets of the aay.s of Anne and her successors.) 
It was a beautiful seasom^' the year ; I had been inured to pedes- 
itriaii excursions, so i set off* on foot to see my nearest surviving 
relative. On the way, I fell in (though on a very diflerent spot) 
with the very enciimpinent you saw last night. By heavens, that 
was a merry meeting to me ; 1 joined, and journeyed with them 
for several days — ^never do I remember a happier time. Then, 
after many years of bondage and stiffness, and accordance with ■&e 
world, I found myself at ease, like a released bird ; with what zest 
did I join in the rude jokes and the knavish tricks, tlie stolen 
feasts and the roofless nights of those careless vagabonds. 

“I left my fellow-travellers at the entrance of the town where 
my sister lived. Isow came the contrast. Somewhat hot, rather 
coarsely clad, imd covered with the dust of a. long summer’s day, 
I was ushered into a little dra>ving-room, eighteen feet by tw^ve, 
as I was afterwards somewhat pompously informed. A ilauntiag 
carpet, green, red, and yellow, covered the floor. A full-length 
pictme of a thin woman, looking most agreeably ill-tempered, 
stared down at me from the chimney-piece ; tlu’ce stufled birds — 
how emblematic of domestic life ! — stood stiff and imprisoned, even 
after deatli, in a glass cage. A fire-screen, and a bright fireplace ; 
chairs covered with hollaud, to preserve them from the atmosphere ; 
and long mirrors, WTapped, as to the framework, in yellow muslin, 
to keep olT the flies, finish the panorama of this watering-place 
mansion. The door opened— ,^ilks rustled — ^voice shrieked ‘ My 
Brother ! * And a figure — a thin ligure-^the original of the picture 
over the chimney-piece — ^rushed in,” 

“ T can well faicy her Joy,” said the youth. 

** You can do no such thme. befircrinor vour nardon. sir.” resumed 
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King Colo. “She had no joy at all:— she was uxcuGcungiy sur* 
prised and disappointed. In spite of my early adventures, I had 
nothing picturesque or romantic about me at all. I was very- 
thirsty, and I called for beer ; 1 was veiy tired, and I lay dqnm on 
the scifa ; 1 wore thick shoes, and smal buckles^ and my Sothes 
were made, God knows whore, and we«) certainly pyl: on God 
knows how. My sister was miserably ashamed of me ; 5ie had not 
even the manners to disguise it. In a higher rank of life than that 
which sh« held, she would have suhered far less mortilication ; fo^ 
I fanty great people pay but little ♦•«;«/ attfntion to externals. 
.Even if a man of rank is vulgar, it makes no ditierence in the orbtfc 
in which he moves; but your ‘genteel gentlewomen' are so ter- 
ribly dependent upon what s. Tomkin# ivill sa}"— so very uneasy 
about their relations, and the opinion t hey are held iu-j-pnd’, above 
all, so made up of appearances and clot hes— so undone if they do 
not eat, drink, and talk d la inodiu that 1 can fancj' no shame like 
that of my poor sister having found, and being fauna withy a \ ulgar 
brother. 

“ I saw how unwelcome T was, and I did not punish myself by a 
long visit. I loft her house, and retunied towards London. On my 
road, 1 again met with my gipsy friends ; tlio ivajjiaith of their ivei- 
como enchanted me — you may guess the rest. I stayed with them so 
long that I could not bear to leave them ; 1 re-enUTed thei/brow ; 
I am one among them. Kot that 1 h^we become altogcjther and 
solely of the tribe : I still leave them whenever the 'whim sehsoi; 
me, and repair to the great cities and thorough I’arcs of man. There* 
1 am soon driven back again to my favourite and fresh fields, as a 
reed upon a wild stream is dashed hack upon the green rushes 
from which it has been torn. You perceive that I have many com- 
forts and distinctions above the rest; for, alas, sir, there is no 
society, however free and democratic, where wealth will not create 
an aristocracy ? the remnant of my fortune ])rovides me with my 
unostentatious equipage, and the lew luxuries it contains ; it 
repays secretly to the poor wktat my fellow vagrants occasionally 
filch from them; it allows me to curb among the crew all the 
grosser and heavier oifences against the law to w’hieh want might 
otherwise compel them ; and it ser\’’es to keep up that sway and 
ascendency which my superior education and fluent spirits enabled 
me at first to attain. Though not legally their king, I assume that 
title over the few en(;ampments with which I am accustomed to 
travel, and you perceive that 1 have given my simple name bo^ 
to the jocular and kingly dignity of which the old song will often 
remind you. My story is done.’*^ 

“ Not quite,” said his companion : “ your wife ? How came you 
by that blessing ?” 

“ Ah ! thereby hangs a pretty *nnd a love-sick tale, which would 
not sound iU in an ancient hr lladt but I will content myself with^ 
briefly sketching it. Lu^ is the dhu^hter of a ^ntleman farmer : 
about four years ago I fell in love with her. I wooed her clan- 
destinlly, and at J^ast I owned I was « gips/ ; 1 did not odd 
my birth nor fortune — ^no, I was full of the romance of the Nut* 
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browii Maid's lover, and attempted a trial of woman's aflbetion, 
which even in these days was not disappointed. Still her father 
woiil(> not consent to our marriage, till, very luckily, things went 
baiwitip him ; corn, crgps, cattle — the deuce was in them all ; an 
ext:c\itifn was«in his iiouse, and a writ out against his person. ^ 
settled\Hese matters for him, and in return received a fatner-in- 
law's hlessinff, and we are now the best friends in the world. Poor 
liucy is perfectly reconciled to her caravan, and her wandering 
husband, and ha^ever, I believe, once repented the d!?Ly m widen 
she became the gipsy's wife ! " 

“ 1 thank you heartily for your history,” said the youth, wno 
liad listened very attentively to this detail ; “ and though my hap- 
piness and pursuits arc* centred i» that world which* you despise, 
yiit I^oijitss that 1 foci a sensation very like envy at your singular 
choice ; and I would not dare to ask of my hcar^ 'whether that 
(ilioico is notjiappicr, as it is certainly moro philosophical, than 
mine.'' 

They had now reached a part of the road where the country 
assuinijd a totally difleroiit character ; the woods and moors were 
no longer visible, hut a broad and somewhat bleak extent of 
L*oiintry lay be%re them. Hero and there only a few solitary trees 
brok<s the uniformity of the "wide fields and scanty hedgerows, and 
at distant intervals the thin spires of the scattered churches rose 
like the prayers, of whfaii they were the symbols, to mingle them- 
selves with heaven. 

The gipsy ])ansc‘d : wiU accompany you,” said he, “no far- 
ther : your way Hos straight onwards, and you 'will reach W 

holore iioon : farewell, and may God watcli over you ! ” 

” l\ir('wc'll ! ” said the youth, warmly pressing the hand which, 
was extended to him. “If wo ever meet again, it will probably 
sol ve a euriufis riddle, viz., whether yo/c are not disgusted with the 
caravan, and / with the world!” 

“ The latter i.s more likely than the former,” said the gipsy, 
“ for one stands a much greater chance of being dis^istea with 
others than '\vith oneself ; so changing a little the old lines, I will 
wish you adieu after my own fashion, viz., in verse — 

' Go, set thy heart on winged wealth, 

Gr unto houourN towers aspire ; 

. But give me freedom and my health, 

And there’s the sum of my desire I * ** 


CnAPTEK IV. 


The letter, madam^have for me ?— TAc Rendezvou$, 

Provide surigreon/'— TAe Lo^r^s Progress, 


OiJK solitary traveller pursued his way with the light i^tep, and 
spmts, of youth and health. 

Turn gipsy, indeed ! ” he_ said, talking to himself ; “ there i 
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Bomethin^ better in store for me than that. Ay, I have all tlr 
world bemrc me where to choose — mi my ijlaco of rest. No, many 
a long year will pass aw’ay ere any place of rest will bo my Aioicc*! 
[ wonder whether 1 shall iind the letter »t W — 7 - ; t/w fetteif tlie 
Ihst letter I shall ever have from home : b«t it is*"no hoaiAe to me 
n^w ; and I— I, insulted, reviled, trampled upon, without even a 
name ! — Well, well, I will earn a still fairer one than that of my 
forefathers.^. They shall be proud to owui me yet.** And with tliose 
words thfc speaker broke off abruptly, with a swelling chest and a 
gashing eye ; and as, an unknown and friendless adventurer, he 
gazed on the expanded and silent country around him, ho felt, like 
Castruccio Castrucani, that he could stretgh his hands to the cast 
and to the west, and exclaim, ‘*Oh, that my power kept pace with 
my spirit, then should it grasp the comers of the earth. * u 

The road y^oiuid at last from the champaign country, tlirough 
which it liad for some miles extended itself, into k narrow lane, 
mded on either side by a dead fence. As the youth entered this 
lane, he was somewhat startled by the abrunt appearance of a 
horseman, whose steed leaped the hedge so close to our hero as 
almost to endanger liis salety. The rider, a g(fntloman of about 
five-and-twenty, pulled up, and in a tone of greatotiourtesy, apolo- 
gised for his inadvertency ; the apology w'as readily fidmitte(L and 
the horseman rode onwards in the {lir(>ction of W . 

Trifling as this incident was, the air uhd mien of the stranger 
were sufficient to arrest, iiTosislibly, the thoughts of the young 
traveller ; and belbro they had tlowa-d into a fresli channel lie found 
himself in the town, and at the door of the inn to \vhieli his expe- 
dition was bound. Ho entered the bar ; a buxom landlady, and a 
still more buxom daughter, >vere ]>residing over tlio spirits of the 
place. ^ 

You have some boxes and a letter for me, 1 believe,** said the 
young gentleman to the comely hostess. 

“ To yoiif sir ! the name, if you idease r ** . 

“ To — ^to — ^to C — Ir— ,** said tlie youth ; “ the initials C. L., to bo 
left till caUed for.’* 

“ Yes, sir, we /lave some luggage — came last night by the van,-—, 
and a letter besides, sir. to C. L. also.” 

The daughter lifted her large dark eyes at the liaiidsonic strangt r, 
and felt a wonderful curiosity to know what the letter to C. L. 
could possibly be about; ineaiiwliile mine hosUiss, raising h(!r 
hand to a shelf on wdiich stood an Indian slop-basin, the great 
ornament of the bar at the Golden Fleece, brought from its cavity 
a well-folded and well-sealed epistle. 

** That is it,” cried the youth ; “ show mo a private room 
instantly.” 

“ What can he want a privee^^ for ? ” thought the landlady’s 

(laughter. ^ 

“ Show the g(mtlcman to the Griffin, No. 4, John MoiTylack,” 
said I Hfe landlad y ]i;‘rsolf. 0 

With an imjiatient step the owner of flic letter followed a slip- 
fihod and marvellouslv unwashed T^c^iter into No.*4 — a small square 
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asylum for town travellers, ooimtry yeomen, and “ single gentle- 
men presenting, on the one side, an admirable engraving of the 
Marqdis of Granby, and on the other an equally delightful view of 
the^itablfi-yard. , . • , . . , , « 

Mr. (E L. lluflg himielf on a chair (there were only four chairs 
in No. watched the waiter out of the room, seized his letter, 
broke open tlie seal, and read — ^yea, reader, you shall read it too — 
as follows 

“ Enclosed is thi sum to which you are entitled ; remember, that 
it is all which you can ever claim at my hands ; remember alsof 
that you have made the choice which, now, nothing can persudde 
me to alter. Be the njftne you have so long inituiitously borne 
h<>nccfortl^ and always forgotten ; upon that condition you may 
yet li?>pe, from my generosity, tbe future assistance which you 
mtist want, ^ut which you could not ask from hiy adection. 
l^qually, hy my heart and my reason, you are for ever disowned** 

The loiter foil from tlio reader’s hands. He tpok up tlie enclo- 
sure ; it was an order payable in Loudon for £1,000 ; to him it seemed 
like the rental of the Indies. 

“ Be it so ! ** NO said aloud, and slowly; *^bc it so ! With this 
will i carve my way ; many a name in history was built upon a 
worse foundation ! ” ^ 

With these words he (Arefully put up the money, re-read the 
brief note which enclosed it, tore the latter into pieces, and then, 
going towards the aforesaid view of the stable-yard, threw open 
the window and leant out, apparently in earnest admiration of 
two pigs, which inai’clied, gruntingly, towards him, one goa 
regaling himself upon a cabbage, and a broken- winded, emaciated 
horse, which Jiavirig just been, what the ostler called, “ rubbed 
down,” was just going to be, what the ostler called, “ fed.” 

While engaged in this interesting siu’vey, the clatter of hoofs 
was suddenly heard upon the rough pavement — a boll rang — a dog 
barked — ^tlio pigs grunted — the ostler ran out, and the stranger, 
whom our hero had before met on the road, trotted into the yard. 

It was evident from the obsequiousness of the attendants, that 
the horseman was a personage of no mean importance ; and indeed 
there was sometliing siugularly distinguished and high-bred in 
his air and carriage. 

Who can that be ? ” said the youth, as the horseman, having 
dismounted, turned towards the door of the inn ; the question was 
readily answered — ” There goes pride and poverty ! ” said the 
ostler — Here comes Squire Mordaunt ! ” said the landlady. 
^^A^tlie furtluir end of the stahle-yard, through a narrow gate, 


seating himself in a small arbour within the lorarden, suiTendered 
himself to reilecti<ia. 

result of this self?conferenoe was a detennination to leave 
the Golden Eleece#by the earliest conveyance wliioh w{;nt to that 

C*2 


tue j-ouxn can gut a gnmpse oi „ 

flowers, of a small garden. wkh the sameness of ^'b. 4^ 

rather than with Ids journey.he ffiinnteredfto'wards the said cate, anc 


Q green swara, ana springing 
sameness of ^'o. 4, 
iteredfto'wards the said cate, and 
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great object and emporium of all bis plans and thougbtSv London. 
As, full of this resolution, and buried in the di’eams which jt epn- 
jured up, he was returning with downcast eyes and yiheeding 
tfjteps tlirough the stable-yard, to the (felights of Ko* 4. hff was 
suddenly accosted by a loud and alarmed vbice — 

** For Grod*s sake, sir, look out, or ” 

The sentence was broken off, the intended warning came too 
late, our hero staggered back a few steps, and tell, stunned and 
motionless, against the stable-door. Unconscidhsly he had passed 
just behind the heels of the stranger's horse, which, being by no 
means in good humour with the clumsy manoeuvres of his Sham- 
pooer, the ostler, had taken adyantage of t he opportunity presented 
to him of working off his irritability, and had consequently indicted 
a severe kick upon the right shoulder of Mr. 0. L. 

The stronger, honoured by the landlady with the name and title 
of Squire Mordaunt, was in the yard at the moment? He hastened 
towards the sufferer, who, as yet, was scarcely sensihlc, and led 
him into the house. The su^eon of the village was sent for, and 
appeared. This disciple of ufalen, commonly known by the name 
of Jeremiah Bossolton, was a gentleman considerably more inclined 
to breadth than len^h. He was exactly five -feet one inch in 
height, but thick and solid as a milestone ; a wig of moder?*. out, 
carefully curled and powdered, gave soijiewhat of a modish and 
therefore unseemly, grace, to a solemn tyo ; a mouth drawn down 
at the corners ; a nose that had something in it exceedingly conse- 
quential ; eyebrows sage and shaggy ; cal’s large and fiery ; and a 
chin that would have done honour to a mandarin. jNow, Mr. 
Jeremiah Bossolton had a certain peculiarity of speech to which 
1 fear 1 shall find it ditficult to do justice. Haturc had impressed 
upon his mind a prodigious love of the grandiloquent ; Mr. Bossolton, 
therefore, disdained the exact language of the vulgar, and built 
unto himself a lofty fabric of words in which his sense managed 
very frequently to lose itself. Moreover, upon beginning a sen- 
tence of peculiar dignity, Mr. Bossolton was, it must be confessed, 
sometimes at a loss to conclude it in a period worthy of the com- 
mencement : and this caprice of nature, which had endowed him 
^th more words than thoughts (necessity is, indeed, the mother of 
invention), drove him into a very ingenious method of remedying 
the deficiency : this was simply the ]^an of repeating the sense by 
inverting the sentence. 

“ Ho\v long a period of time," said Mr. Bossolton, “ has elapsed 
since this deeply-to-bc-regretted and seriously-to-be-investigated 
accident occurred ? ” 

"Not many minutes,” said Mr. Mordaunt: "make no further 
delay, I beseech you, but ei^^ 'nine the iirm; it is not brokenjkl 
trust ? ” ^ ^ » 

" In this world, Mr. Mordaunt;” said the practitioner, bowing 
very }ow, for the person he addressed was of the most ancient 
lineage in the eourty, " in this world, Ifix, Motdaunt, even at the 
earliest period of civilization, delay in matters of judment.^s 
ever been considered of such vital importance, and—and such im- 
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portant vitality, that we find it inculcated m the proverbs of the 
Greeki^ and tne sayings of the Chaldeans, as a principle of the 
most expedient utility, and— and— the most useful expediency ! ” 

“ Sir. Jlossolton,” said^ordaunt, in a tone of remarkable and 
even artificial 5)ftness*and civility, “have the kindness tmme- 
diatcly to examine this gentleman*s bruises.” 

j\lr. IJossolton looked up to the calm but hauglity face of the 
speaker, and, without a moment’s hesitation, proceeded to liandlo 
the arm, which wjft already stripped for his survey. 

2 “It frequently occurs,*^ said Mr. liossolton, “ in the course of 
my profession, that tlie forcible, sudden, and vehement application 
of any hard substance, like the hoof of a quadruped, to the soft, 
tender, and camiferous parts of the numan Irame, such as the ann, 
oceasidns’a pain, a pang, I should rather sa 3 % of the intensest 
acuteness, and — and of the acutest intensity.” • 

“ Pray, Mr.*I5ossolton, is the bone broken?” asked Mordaunt. 
By this time tlio patient, who had been hitherto in that languor 
which extreine pain always produces at first, especially on young 
frames, was sufficiently recovered -to mark and reply to the kind 
solicitude of the last speaker : “ I thank you, sir,” said he with a 
smile, “ for youf anxiety, but I feel that tlie bone is broken, 
the muscles arc a little Imrt — that is all.” 

• “ Young gentleman,” j^iid Mr. Bossolton, “ yon must permit me to 
say tliat they who have alf tlicir lives been employed in the pursuit 
and the investigation, and the analysis of certain studies, are, in 
general, better acquainted with those studies than they who have 
neither given them any importance of consideration ;— nor— nor 
any consideration of importance. Establishing this as my hypo- 
thesis, I shall now proceed to — 

“ Apply immediate remedies, if you please, Mr. Bossolton,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Mordaunt, in that sweet and honied tone which some- 
how or other always silenced oven the garrulous practitioner.. 

Driven into taciturnity, Mr. Bossolton again inspected the arm, 
and proceeded to urge the application of liniments and bandages, 
which he promised to prepare with the most solicitudinous despatch 
and the most despatcliful solicitude. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Your name, Sirl 

Ha! my name, you say— xny name ? 

*Tis well— my name— is— nay, I must consider.— Pe<?rt7/o. 

This accident occasioned a some days in the plans of the 

young g:entleman, for whom we'^trusf, vmy soon, both for our own 
convenience and that of our reader, to find a fitting: appellation. 

* Mr. Mordaunt, ^fter seeing every attentioi^aid to Hnf, both 
^gical and hospitable, took his departure with a promise to call 
bhe next day ; leaving behind Jiim a strong impression of onriosity 
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and interest to serve onr hero as some mental occupation until his 
return. The bonny landlady came up in a new cap, wi^ blue 
ribbons, in the course of the evening, to pay a visit ot’ inouiry to 
the handsome patient, who was removed torn the Grillin, No. to 
the Dragon, No. 8 — a room whose merits wcfo exactiy in pi^' portion 
to its number, —viz., twice as great as tliose of No. 4. 

“ Well, sir,** said Mrs. Taptape, with a courtesy, ** I trust you 
find yours^f better,” 

“ At ‘Ms moment I do,** said the gallant yottth, with a signifi- 
('^ant air. 

” Hem ! ** quoth the landlady. 

A pause ensued. In spite of the compliipent, a certain suspicion 
suddenly darted across the mfiid of tne hostess. .Strong as are 
the prepossessions of the sex, those of the profession 'arc much 
stronger. 

lioiiest foUv,*’ thought the landljidy, ” don’t tra .el with their 
initials only ; the last Whitehall Ecenimj was full of shocking 
accounts of swindlers and cheats; and 1 gave nine pounds odd 
shillings for the silver teapot John has brouglit him up — as if the 
delf one was not good enough for a foot traveller. ” 

Pursuing these ideas, Mrs. Taptape, looking “bashfully dowm, 
said — , 

“ By the bye, sir, Mr. Bossolton asked what name he should 
put down in Ids book for the medicines’^ wiiat woidd you please 
me to say, sir?** 

“ Mr. wlio ?** said the youth, elevating his eyebrows. 

“ Mr. Bossolton, sir, the apothecary.** 

** Oil ! Bossolton ! very odd name tliat— not near so pretty as — 
dear me what a beautiful cap that is of yours!” said the young 
gentleman. 

” Lord, sir, do you think so? the ribbon is pretty eiiougli ; but — 
but, as I was saying, what name shall I tell Mr. Bossolton to put 
in his hook ?** This, thought Mrs. Taptape, is coming to the point. 

” Well !** said the yoiitli slowdy, and as if in a profound reverie, 
“ well Bossolton is certainly the most singular name I ever lioard ; 
he docs right to put it in a book— it is quite a cuiiosity ! is he 
clever?** 

“ Very, sir,** said the landlady, somewhat sliarply ; ” but it is 
your name, not his that he wishes to put into his book.** 

” Mine ! ** said the youth— who appeared to have been seeking 
to gain time in order to answer a query wdiioh most men find 
requires very little deUberation — “ Mine, you say ; my nalue is 
Linden — Clarence Linden — you imderstand ! ** 

” What a pretty name ! *’ thought the landlady’s daughter, who 
was listening at the keyhole ; “ hrJi how could he admire tliat odious 
cap of Ma*s!** 

“ And now, landlady, I^wisfi yoii>would send np my boxes ; and 
get me a newspaper, if you please.*’ 

“ Y^, sir,'* said tlie landlady, and she rose to retire. 

“ I do not think, said the youth to hifiself, “that I could have 
hit on a prettier name— and so nove]. a one too !-v>Clarenoe Linden 
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—why, if I were that pretty girl at the bar, I could fall in love 
with the very words. Shakspeare was quite wi-ong when he said— 

* A rose by any other name would smell as. sweet.* 

A rose "IJy anj/ •tame '*»oiild not smell as sweet ; if a rose’s nam<» 
was Jeremiah Bossolton, for instance, it would not, to my nerves, 
at least, smell of any tiling but an apothecary’s shop !*' 

When Mordaunt called the next morning, he found Clarence 
much better, and carelessly tuniing over various hooks, of the 
contents of the luggage superscribed C. L. A book of wna.tever 
description v/as among the few companions for whom Mordaunl* 
had indther iastidiousness nor reserve ; and the sympathy of taste 
between him and the sitflerer gave rise to a conversation less cold 
and ccyiiHKin -place than it might otherwise have been. And when 
Mordaunt, after a stay of some length, rose to depart., he pressed 
Linden to retiirn his visit before he left that jjait of the country ; 
his iilace, ho added, was only about five niiles distant from . 

Linden, greatly interostod in his visitor, was net slow in accepting 
the invitation, and, pphaps, fortholii‘st time in his life, Mordaunt 
was sliaking bauds with a stranger ho had only known two days. 


* CHAPTER TI. 

' While yet a child, and long before his time. 

He hart perceived the presence and the power 
Of great ness. 

* « « * « 

But eagerly he read, and read again. 

* « -k * * 

• Yet still u]>pcrmost 

Nature was at his heart, as if he felt, 

Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
1 n nil things that from her sweet influence 
M Lght seek to wean him. Therert)rc with her hues. 

Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms. 

Ho clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 

Wordsworth, 

Aloeenon Moedaijnt was the last son of an old and honour- 
able raot!, wliieli had centuries back ^inherfijjL princes in its line. 
His parents had had many children^ Tiuir all CsaW Algemdri; Iher 
youngest) died in their inlanoy. His mother perished in giving 
liim birth. Constitutional infirmity, and the care of mercenary 
nujipcs, contributxjd to render Algernon a weakly and delicate 
child ; hence came a taste for loneliness and a passion for study ; 
and from these sprung, ou the* one hand, the fastidiousness and 
reserve which render us appaKliif^j' unamiable, and, on the other, 
the loftiness of spirit and th * iSuiiiiets of heart, which are the 
best and earliest gifts of literature, and more than counterbalance 
our deficiences the “minor morals” due to society by their 
tendency to increase ouf attention to the greater ones belonging to 
mankind. Mr. Mordaunt was a man of luxurious habits and 
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gmT)ling propensities. Wedded to London, he left the honse of 
his ancestors to moulder into desertion and decay ; hut this 
home Algernon was constantly consigned during his yacations 
from school; and its solitude and cheerlassness gave to ^ dispo- 
£ion naturally melancholy and thoughtful, thosO' colourar which 
subsequent events were calculated to deepen, not efface. 

Truth obliges us to state, despite our partiality to Mordaunt, that 
when he Mt his school, after a residence of six years, it was with 
the bitter distinction of having been the most ui^opular boy in it. 
y^hy, nobody could exactly explain, for his severest enemies could 
not accuse him of ill-nature, cowardice, or avarice, and these make 
the three capital offences of a school-boy ; J^ut Algernon Mordaunt 
had already acquired the knowledge of himself, and could explain 
the cause, though with a bitter and swelling heart. Hiii“ill health, 
his long residence at liomc, his unfriended and almost orphan 
situation, his early habits of solitude and reserve, *^‘011 these, so 
calculated to make the spirit shrink within itself, made him, on 
his entrance at school, if not unsocial, appear so. Tliis was the 
primary reason of liis unpopularity ; the second was that he per- 
ceived, for he was sensitive (and consequently acute) to the ex- 
teeme, the misfortune of his manner, and in nis'wish to rectify 
it, it became doubly unprepossessing; to rcj.serve, it now added 
embarrassment, to coldness gloom ; and the^aiii he felt in address- 
ing or beiii^ addressed by another, waj ilaturaUy and necessarily 
reciprocal, lor tlie effects of sympatliy are nowhere so wonderful, 
yet so invisible, as in the manners. 

By degrees he shunned the intercourse %vhich had for him no- 
thing but distress, iind liis volatile acquaintances ^verc perhaps 
the first to set him the example. Often in his solitary walks he 
stopped afar off to gaze upon the sports, which none ever solicited 
him to share ; and as the shout of laughter and of happy hearts 
came, peal after peal, upon his eai’, he turned enviously, yet not 
malignantly, away with tears, which not all Ids pride could curb, 
and muttered to himself, “ A iid these, these hate me ! ’* 

There are two feelings common to all high or alfectionate natures, 
that of extreme susceptibility to opinion, and that of extreme 
bitterness at ite injustice. 'liiese feelings were Mordauiit’s ; but 
the keen edge which one blow injures, the repetition blunts : and 
by little ana little, Algernon became not only accustomed, but, as 
he persuaded himself, indifferent to his want of popularity. His 
step grew more lofty, and his address more collected, and that 
which was once diffidence gradually hardened into pride. 

His residence at the university was neither without honour i.Dr 
profit. A college life was then, as now, either the most retired or 
the most social of all others ; wft, need scureely say which it was 
to Mordaunt ; but his was the qg^Vdicn solitude is desirable, and 
when the closet forms thcfmiaa better than the world. Driven 
upon itself, his intellect became inquiring, and its resources pro- 
found: tidmitted to tjjeir inmost recesses, he revelled among the 
tenures of ancient lore, and in his dret&as of the Hymph and 
Pul'ad, or his researches after truth in the deep wells of the 
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Stapryrifce or the ffolden fountains of Plato, he forgot the loneliness 
of his kt, and exhausted the hoarded enthusiasm of his soul. 

But hi® mind, rather thoughtful than imaginative, found no 
idol lik® “ Divi^je Phil^snphy.*' It delighted to plunge itself into 
the mazes of metaphysical investigation — ^to trace the springs or 
the intellect— to connect the arcana of the universe— to descend 
into the darkest caverns, or to wind through the minutest mys- 
teries of nature, ^d rise, step by step, to that arduous elevation 
on which though? stands dizzy and confused, looking Beneath 
upon a (jlouded earth, and above, upon an unfathomable heaven, 

llarely wandering from his chamber, known personally to few, 
and intimately by none, Algemop yet left beliind him at the 
iiijiversity^the most remarkable reputation of his day. He had 
obtained some of the highest of academical honours, and by that 
proverbial process of vulgar minds which ever frames the mag- 
nificent from the unknown, — the seclusion in which he lived, and 
the recondite nature of his favourite pursuits, attached to his name 
a still greater celebrity and interest than all the orthodox and 
regular dignities he had acquired. There are few men who do 
not. console themselves for not being generally loved, if they can 
reasonably hope that they are generally esteenied. Mordaunt had 
now*grown reconciled to himself and to his kind. He had opened 
'to his interest a world iii^his own breast, and it consoled him for 
his mortification in the world without. But, better than this, his 
habits as well as studies had strengthened the principles and 
confirmed the nobility of his mind. He was not, it is true, more 
kind, more benevolent, more upright than before; but those 
virtues now emanated from principle, not emotion ; and prin 
ciple to the mind is what a free constitution is to a people 
without tha^ principle, or that free constitution, the one may be' 
for the moment as good, the other as happy, but we cannot tell 
how long the goodness and the happiness will continue. 

On leaving the university, his father sent for liim to London. 
He stayed there a short, time, and mingled partially in its festivities ; 
but the pleasures of English dissipation have for a century been 
the same, heartless without gaiety, and dull without refinement. 
Nor could Mordaunt, the most fastidious, yet warm-hearted of 
human beings, reconcile either hi.s tastes or his affections to the 
cold insipidities of patrician society. His father’s habits and 
evident distresses, deepened his disgust to his situation ; for the 
habits were incurable, and the distresses increasing ; and nothing 
but a circumstance, which Mordaunt did not then understand, 
pr^ented the final sale of an estate, already little better than a 
pompous incumbrance. 

It was therefore witll the half-painful, half-pleasurable sensation, 
with which we avoid contemplating a ruin we cannot prevent, that 
Mordaunt set out upon that conthienxal tour, deemed then so 
nccessarj' a part of education. His father, on tiiking leave of him, 
seemed deeply afieeted.# “Go, my son,” said&he, “may God bless 
you, and not punish me too severely. I have wronged you deeply, 
and I cannot beat to look unon tout face.” 
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To tliesc words Algernon attaclied a general, hut they cloaked n 
peculiar, meaning ; in tlireo 3'oars, he returned to Englai!#!— liis 
father had been dead some, months, and the signihcalion ojliis 
parting address "vvas already deciphered — of thig hereaip!:er. 

* In liis travels, Mordaunt encountered an Englishman, whose 
name I will not yet mention ^ a person of great reputed wealth — a 
merchant, yet a man of pleasure — a voluptuary in life, yet a saint 
in reputatiQU — or, to abstain from the antithetical analysis of a 
character, which will not bo corporeally pfeseffted to tlie reader, 
till our tale is considerably advanced — one who drew from nature 
a singular combination of shrewd, hut false conclusions, and a pecu- 
liar philosophy, destined hereafter to contrast the colours, and 

S tove the practical utility', of that which was espouse^l^bj^ Mor- 
aunt. * 

There can he no education in which the lessons of^^tlio wf.uld do 
not form a sh^e.^ Experience, in expanding Algernon’s powers, 
had ripened his virtues. Nor had the years which had converted 
knowledge into wisdom failed in imparting ptdish to reiincment. 
His person had acquired a greater grace, and his manners an easier 
dignity than before. His noble and generous mind had worked its 
impress upon his features, and his mien ; and those^who could over- 
come the nrst coldness and shrinlving hauteur of his address, Itftind 
it required no minute examination to discc^er the real expression ' 
of the eloquent eye, and the kindling lip. *’ 

He had not been long returned, before he found two enemies to 
his tranmiillity — the one was love, the other appeared in the more 
formidable guise of a claimant to his estate. Before Algernon was 
awaro of the nature of the latter, he went to consiut with liia 
lawyer. 

“If the claim be just, I shall not, of course, proceed to law,” said 
Mordaunt. •• 

“ But without the estate, sir, you have nothing ! ” 

“True,” said Algernon, calmly. 

But the claim was not just, and to law he went. 

In this law-suit, however, he had one assistant in an old relation, 
who had seen, indeed, but very little of liim, but \ybo compas- 
sionated his circumstances, and, above all, hated his opponent. 
This relation was rich and cliildless ; and there were not wanting 
those who predicted that his money would ultimately discharge the 
mortgages, and repair the house, of the youngrepresentative of the 
Mordaunt honours. But the old kinsman was obstinate — self-willed 
under the absolute dominion of patrician pride ; and it was 
by iio means improbable mat the independonc|;!of Mordaunt’s c?k- 
racter would soon create a disunion between them, by clashing 
against tibie peculiarities of his relation’s temifer. 

It was a clear and. sunnv morning when Linden, tolerably re- 
oovei^d of his hurt, set out uiton a sober and aged pony, which, 
afto some natural pangs of shame, he had hired of his landlord, to 
]l(oidaufS^ Court. . 

Itordaunt’s house was situated in the midst of a wild and exten- 
dTe ^ark, surrounded with woods, ai^d interspersed with trees of 
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the stateliest prowtli, now scattered into irregular groups, now 
inarshajjed into sweeping avenues ; while, ever and anon, Linden 
caught gli^ipses of a rapid and brawling rivulet, which, in many a 
slight bu^ sounding waterflall, gave a music strange and spirit-like 
to the thick copsS^j and tbrest glades through which it went exult- 
ing on its way. The deer lay half concealed by tlie fern among 
which they couched, turning their stately crests towards the 
stranger, but not stirring from their rest ; while from th,e summit 
of beeches, Avhieh -v^uld have shamed the pavilion of Tftyns, the 
rooks — those monks of the feathered people — were loud in their 
confused, but not displeasing, conlabulaticns. 

As Linden approached the house, ho was struck with the melan- 
choly air of desolation which spreadbver and around it : fragments 
of stonf , abSvc which clomb the rank weed, insolently proclaiming 
the triuinpli of nature’s meanest offspring over the wrppks of art ; 
II moat dried ifl;), a railing once of massy gilding, intended to fence 
a lofty terrace on the right from the incursions of the deer, 
but ^yllich, shattered and decayed, now seemed to ask, with the 
satirist, — 

To what end did our lavish ancestors 

Erect of old these stately piles of ours ? 

-^a chapel on tlio left, peifectly in ruins,— all appeared strikingly 
to denote tliat tirhe luicr Sutstripped fortune, and that the years, 
which alilio hallow aiid destroy, had broken the consequence, in 
deepening the antiauity, of the House of Mordaunt. 

Tne building itself agreed but too well with the tokens of decay 
around it ; most of the windows were shut up, and tiie shutters of 
dark oak, richly gilt, contrasted forcibly with the shattered panes 
and mouldered framing of the glass. It was a house of irregular 
arcliitecture. Originally built in the fifteenth cq|g|uy, it had 
received its last improvement, with the most lavish e^^se, during 
the reign of Anne : and it united the Gallic magnificence of the 
latter period with the strength and grandeur of the former ; it was 
in a great part overgrown with ivy, and, where that insidious orna- 
ment had not reached, the signs of decay, and even ruin, were 
fuUy visible. The sun itself, bright and cheering as it shone over 
nature, malting the green sod glow like emeralds, and the rivulet 
flash in its beam, like one of those streams of real light, imagined 
by Swedenborg in his visions of heaven, and clothing tree and fell, 
brake and hillock, with the lavish hues of infant summer ; — ^the 
sun itself only made more desolate, because more conspicuous, the 
vcj^rable fabric, which the youthful trateller frequently paused 
more accurately to survey ; and its laughing and sportive beams 
playing over chink and crevice, seemed almost as insolent and 
untimeous as the mirth of the •young, mocking the silent giief of 
some grey-headed and solitaiy mourner/' 

Clarence had now reached the porch, and tlie sound of the shrill 
bell he touched qmng vdth a strange note ^ough the general 
stillness of the place. A single servant appeared, and ushered 
tiarence through a screen hall, hung round with relics of aimoiir« 
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and ornamented on the side opposite the music grallery with a soli- 
tary picture of gigantic size, oxhibitinp the full length of th|j gaunt 
person and sable steed of that Sir Piers de Mordaunt who h|id so 
signalised himself in the field in which Hfem' of Richmondi changed 
his coronet for a crown. Through this hall Clarence was led to a 
small chamber clothed with uncouth and tattered arras, in which, 
seemingly immersed in papers, he found the owner of the domain. 

“Your ^studies,” said linden, after the salutations of the day, 

seenrto Jiarmonise with the venerable antiqufty of your home 
and he pointed to the crabbed characters and faded ink of the 
papers on the table. » 

“ So they ought,” answered Mordaunt, .with a faint smile ; ” for 
they are called Horn their qiiiet archives in order to ^support my 
struggle for that home. But I fear the struggle is in Vaf n, and 
that the quibbles of law will transfer into other hands a possession 
I am foolish enough to value the more from my inability to main- 
tain it.” 

Something of this Clarence had before learnt from the communi- 
cative gossip of his landlady; and, less desirous to satisfy his 
curiosity than to lead the conversation from a topic which lie felt 
must be so unwelcome to Mordaunt, he expressed a wish to see 
the state apartments of the house. With something of shame at 
the neglect they had necessarily experienced, and something oi 
pride at the splendour which no neglect could efface, Mordaunt 
yielded to the request, and led the way up a staircase of black oak, 
the walls and ceiling of which were covered with frescoes of Italian 
art, to a suite of apartments in wliich time and dust seemed the 
only tenants. Lingeringly did Clarence gaze upon the rich velvet, 
the costly mirrors, the motley paintings of a hundred ancestors, 
and the antique cabinets, containing, among the most hoarded 
relics of the Mordaunt race, curiosities which the hereditary en- 
thusiasm of a line of cavaliers had treasured as the most sacred of 
heirlooms, and which, even to the philosopliical mind of Mordaunt, 
possessed a value he did not seek too minutcljr to analyse. Here 
was the goblet from which the first prince of Tudor nad drunk 
after the field of Bosworth. Here the ring with which the chival- 
rous Francis I. had rewarded a signal feat of that famous Robert 
de Mordaunt, who, as a poor but adventurous cadet of the house 
had brought to the ” first gentleman of France” the assistance of 
his sword. Here was the glove which Sir Walter had received 
the royal hand of Elizabeth^ and worn in the lists upon a 
^st which the lance of no antagonist in that knightly court coubl 
ftbase. And here, more sacred than all, because connected 
Che memory of misfortune, was a small box of silver which the 
huit king or a fated line had placed in the hfod of the grey-headed 
descendant of that Sir Walter after: the battle of the Boyne, saying, 
” Keep this. Sir Everard ^Mo?daunt, for the sake of one who has 
purchased the luxury of gratitude at the price of a throne ! ” 

As Chorenoe glanced from these relics to. the fig are of Mordaunt, 
who stood at a little distance leaning aj^inst the window, with 
arms folded on his breast, and with^ eyes abstractedly wandering 
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3yer tlie noble woods and extended park, which spread below, he 
uonld i^pt but foci that if birth had indeed the power of setting its 
K.al upon, the form, it was never more conspicuous than in the 
i)roaa £ti»nt and lofty aif of the last descendant of the race by 
ivhose memorial# he wa* surrounded. Touched by the fallen for- 
tunes of Mordaunt, and interested by the uncertainty which the 
chances of law threw over his future fate, Clarence could not resisi 
Dxclaiming, witi. some warmth and abruptness — , 

“ And by what sfcbterfu^e, or cavil, does the present cTaimant o: 
bliese estates hope to dislodge their rightful possessor ?*' 

“ Why,” answered Mordaunt, “it is a long story in detail, bui 
briefly told in epitome. .My father was a man whose habits great!} 
exceeded his fortune j and a few mollths after his death, Mr. Vava; 
3our, jf diisfant relation, produced a paper, by which it appearec 
that my father had, for a certain sum or ready money ^isposod oj 
his estates to •this Mr. Vavasour, upon condition that they shoulc 
not he claimed, nor the treaty divulged, till after his death ; th( 
reason for this proviso seems to have been the shame my fiithei 
felt for his exchange, and his fear of tho censures of that "world tc 
which lie was always devoted.” 

“ But how unjtist to you ! ” said Clarence. 

“ ^ot so much as it seems,” said Mordaunt, deprecatingly : “foi 
[ was then hut a sickly ^y, and according to the physicians, anc 
r sincerely holieve accorolhg also to my poor father^a belief, almosi 
jcrtain of a premature death. In that case Vavasour woiud havt 
:vion tho nearest heir ; and this expectancy, by the bye, joinOd tc 
:he mortgages on tho property, made the sum given ridioulouslj 
lisj)roportioucd to tho value of .the estate, I must confess that the 
news came upon me like a thunderbolt. I should have yielded uj 
possessiou injpiediately, hut was informed by my lawyers that mj 
iathor had no legal right to dispose of the property ; the discussioE 
)f that right forms tho ground of the present lawsuit. But,’’ 
continued Mordaunt, proudly, yet mournfully, “I am prepared 
['or the worst; if, ind(?Gd, 1 should call that the worst whicl; 
au afiect neither intellect, nor health, nor character, nor con- 
science.” ^ ; 

(flareucc was silent, and Mordaunt, after a brief pause, once 
more resumed his guidance. Their tour ended in a largo ubrai^ 

I ill eel with books, and this, Mordaunt informed his guest, was his 
chosen sitting-room. 

An old carved table was covered with works which for the mosi 
pa rt possessed for the young mind of Clarence, more accustomed tc 
iii^gine than reflect, hut a very feeble attraction ; on looking ovei 
them, ho, however* found, half hid by a huge folio of Hobbes, and 
another of Locke, a v^ylume of Milton's poeihs : this paved the way 
to a conversation, in which betdh had an equal interest, for botl 
were enthusiastic in the character* anti genius of that wonderfu] 
man, for whom “ the divine and solemn countenance of Fi*eedom’' 
was dearer than*tho li^t of day, and whose ^jolitary spell,^ocom« 
P^sbin^ what the whole family of earth once vainly began upor 
the plain of Shimar, has builj; of materials more imnerishable thax 
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*Vslime and brick,” “a city and a tower whose summit has 
reached to heaven,” ^ 

It was with mutual satisfaction that Mordaunt and Kis^snicst 
continued tlieii* commune, till the liouf of dinrier was annO‘iuced 
to them by a bell, which, formerl}*^ intended as an alarum, now 
served the peaceful purpose of a more agrreeable summons. 

The same servant wno had admitted Clarence ushered fhem 
throus>h yic great hall into the dining-room, and was tlicir solitary’ 
attenitfint dui'ing their repast. 

The temper of Mordaunt was essentially grave <and earnest, and 
his conversation almost invariably took the tone of his mind; 
this made their conference turn upon less.minutc and common-place 
topics than one between siich new acquaintances, pspccially oi 
different ages, usually does. ' ' 

“ You Will positively go to London to-morrow, then ?” said Mor- 
daunt, as the servant, removing the appurtenances of dinner, left 
them alone. 

” Positively,” answered Clarenoe. “ I go there to caiwe my owr 
fortunes, and, to say truth, I am impatient to begin.” 

Mordaunt looked'carnestly at the frank face of the speaker, and 
wondered that one so young, so well educated, and, from his aij 
and manner, evidently of gentle blood, should appear so Utterly 
tliroAvn upon his own resources. 

“ I wish you success,” said he, after a pause ; “ and it is a nobh 
part of the organization of this world, that hy increasing tliosc 
riches which are beyond fortune, “wc do in general take the suresi 
method of obtaining those which arc in its reach.” 

Clarence looked inquiringly at Mordaunt, who perceiving it, con- 
tinued, ” I see tliat 1 should explain myself fartlier. I will do sc. 
hy using the thoughts of a mind not the least beautiful and accom- 
plished which this country has produced. * Of all which belongs 
to us,* said Bolingbroke, * the least valuable parts can alone liil! 
under the mil of others. IVlmtever is hest is safest ; lies out o: 
the reach of human power ; can neither he given nor taken away 
Such is this great and beautiful work of nature, tluj world. Sue! 
is the mind of man, which conteimdates and admires the work 
whereof it makes the noblest part, Tliese ai’e inseparably ours, aut 
as long as wc remain in one we shall enjoy the other.* *’ 

“ Beautiful, indeed I ** exclaimed Clarence, with the enthusiasn: 
of a yoimg and pure heart, to wMch every loftier sentiment it 
always beautiful. 

“ And true as beautiful ! ” said Mordaunt. “Nor is this all, foi 
the mind can even dispense with that world, ‘ of which it forms t 
part,* if we (jan create within it a world still more inaccessible t( 
chance. But (and I now return to and e^cplain my former obser 
vation) the means by which we ccfei effect this peculiar world, cui 
bfj rendered cmiaJly subservient to our advancement and prospe 
rityin that which wo share in common with our race; ibr th< 
richesj which by thr aid of wisdom we l^eap up*^in the storehouse! 
of the mind, are, though not the only, the most customary coin b} 
which, external prosperity is bought. So thht the philosophy 
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which can alone give independence to ourselves, becomes, under 
the name of^honesty, the best policy in commerce with our 
hind*** ^ 

in*coi^vcrsation of thi^i nature, which the sincerity and lofty 
cnthusiasiri of Mordaunf rendered interesting to Clarence, despite 
th€^ distaste to the serious so ordinary to youth, the hours passed 
on, till the increasing' evening warned Linden to depart. 

“Adieu!*’ said he to Mordaunt. “I know not whqp we shall 
meet again, but if wc ever do, I will make it my boast, whe4her in 
►prosperity or misfortune, not to have forgotten the pleasure I have 
thivS day enjoyed ! ” 

lletuniini? liis guest’s farewell with a warmth unusual to his 
manner, Alordaunt followed him* to the door, and saw him 


de|)artf 

i'ate orciained that they should pursue, in very diff^ent paths, 
their several dt'stinies ; nor did it afford them an oi)portunity of 
meeting again, till years and events had severely tried the virtue 
of one, and materiiilly altered the prospects of the other. 

The next morning Clai’ence Linden was on his road to London. 


tXlAPTEll YII. 

“lj]K)ri niy word,” cries Jones, ”thou art a very odd fellow, and I like thy 
humour extremely.” — Fielding. 

The rumbling and jolting vehicle, which conveyed Clarence to 
tluj metropolis, stopped at the door of a tavern in Holborn. linden 
was ushered iiito a close coffee-room, and presented with a bill of 
lare. While lie was deliberating between the respective merits of 
mutton-chops and beefsteaks, a man with a brovm coat, brown 
lirecches, and a brown wig, w'alked into the room : lie cast a curi- 
ous glaiie.e at Chu’euce, and then turned to the "waiter. 

“ A pair of slippers ! “ 

“Yes, sir ;** and the w^aiter disappeared. 

“ J suppose,” said the broum gentleman to Clarence, “ I suppose, 
sir, Tou arc the gentleman just come to town?” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Clarence. 

“ Yory well, very well, indeed,” resumed the stranger, musingly. 
“ I took the liberty of looking at your boxes in the passage ; I 
knew a lady, sir, a relation of yours, I think.” 

“4ar ! ” exclaimed Linden, colouring violently, 

“At least, I suppose, for her name was just the same as yours, 
only, at least, one letter difference between them : yours is lAnden^ 
1 see, sir ; bors Avas Minden. Am I right in my conjecture, that 
you are related to licr ?” 

“Sir,” answered Clarence, gravely, “notwithstanding the simi- 
larity of our nameflij, "we tye not related.** 

extraordinary,*’^ replied the stranger. 

‘ Miy,” rei)cated Linden. 
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“I had the honour, sir,” said the brown gentleman, *‘ tomake> 
Mrs. Minden many presents of value, and I should4iave been very 
happy to have obliged you in the same manner, had ypuTie^n any 
way connected with that worthy gentl<>«g)man.” 0 ^ 

“You are very kind,” said Linden, ‘*you afe very kind; and 
since such were your intentions, 1 believe I must have been con- 
nected with Mrs. Minden. At all events, as you justly observe, 
there is^only the difference of a letter between our names ; — or 
disonepancy too slight, I am sure, to alter y<^ benevolent inten- 
tions.” 

Here the waiter returned with the slippers. 

The stranger slowly unbuttoned his gaiters. ” Sir,” said he to 
linden, ” we will renew our bonversation presently.” 

No sooner had the generous friend of Mrs. Minden ^fepcAi ted his 
feet into U^eir easy tenements, than he quitted the room. 

” Pray,^ said Linden to the waiter, when he had ordered his 
simple repast, ” who is that gentleman in brown r” 

” Mr, Ilrown,” replied the waiter. 

“ And who, or what is Mr. Brown?” asked our hero. 

Before the waiter could reply, Mr. Brown returned, with a largo 
band-box, carefully enveloped in a blue handkercliief. “You 

eome;^m , sir?” said Mr. Brown, quietly seating himeelf at 

the same table as Linden. 

“ No, sir, I do not.” 

“ From , then?” 

“ No, sir !— from W .” 

”W ?— ay—well, I know a lady with a name very like 

W (the late Lady Waddilove) extremely well. I made her 

some valuable presents — ^lier ladyship was very sensible of it.” 

“ I don’t doubt it, sir,” replied Clarence ; “ suqJi instances of 
general benehcenco rarely occur ! ” 

“ I have some magnilicent relics of her ladyship in this box,” 
returned Mr. Brown. 

“ Ileally ! then she was no less generous than yourself, I pre- 
sume ! ” 

“ Yes, her ladyship was remarkably generous. About a week 
before she died (the late Lady Waddilove was quite sensible of hp 
danger), she called me to her — ‘ BroAvn,* said she, ‘ you are a good 
creature ; I have had my most valuable things from you. I am 
not ungrateful ; I will leave you — maid! She is as clever as 
you are, and as good.* I took the hint, sir, and married. It was 
on excellent bargain. ’ My wife is a charming woman ; she entirely 
fitted up Mrs. Minden's wardrobe, and I furnished the house. '•Mrs. 
Minden was greatly indebted to us.*’ 

“ Heaven help me ! ” thought Clarence,** the man is certainly 
mad.” 

The waiter entered with tlic dinner ; and Mr. Brown, who seemed 
to have a delicate aversion to any conversation in the presence of 
the Ghnymede of tit a Holborn tavern, in^ediatbly ceased his com- 
munications ; meanwhile Clarence took the opnortunitv to survev 
him more minutelv than he had hitherto done. 
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His new acquaintance was in age about forty-eight i in 
stature, rather under the middle height; and thin, dried, 
wiiiieredjk vet muscular withal, like a man who, in stinting 
his stdmain for the sak^if economy, does not the less enjojthe 
* ' igue or exertion th 

quato importance may demand. We have said already that he 
was attired, like tydhght, “ in a suit of sober brown and there 
was a formality, a precision, and a cat-like sort of cleanUness in 
his garb, which savoured strongly of the respectable coxcombry of 
the counting-hou§e. His face waslean.it is true, but not ema- 
nated; and his complexion, sallow and adust, harmonised well 
'with the colours of nis clothing. An eye of the darkest hazd, 
shari), shrewd, and dashing at timesf especially at the mention of 
the euplsoniotsnanie of Lady Waddilovo — a name frequently upon 
thf‘ lips of the inheritor of her Abigail— with a fire that jnight he 
called brilliant,* was of that modest species which can seldom 
encounter tlic straightforward glance of another ; on the contrary^ 
it seemed restlessly uneasy in any settled place, and wander^ 
from ceiling to floor, and comer to comer, with an inquisitive, 
though apparently careless glance, as if seeking for something to 
admire or haply to mppropriate ; it also seemed to bo the especial 
care of Jfir. Brown to veil, as far as ho was able, the vivacity of his 
looks beneath an expression of open and unheeding ^od-nature, 
an expression strangely enotfgh contrasting with the closeness and 
,sagac3ity which nature had indelibly stamped upon features pointed, 
a(iuiline, and impressed with a strong mixture of the Judoical phy- 
siognomy. The manner and bearing of this gentleman partook of 
the same undecided character as his countenance ; they seemed to 
he stmggling between civility and importance ; a real eagerness to 
make the acqu^ntance of the person^ho addressed, and an assumed 
recklessness ot the advantages which that acquaintance could 
bestow ; — ^it was like the behaviour of a man who is desirous of 
having the best possible motives imputed to him, but is fearfol lest 
that desire should not be utterly fulfilled. At the first glance you 
would have pledged yourself for his respectability ; at the second, 
you wouH have half suspected him to be a rorae ; and, after you 
had been half an hour in his company, you would confess yourseu in 
the obscurest doubt which wastne better guess, the first or th© last 
“Waiter!” said Mr. Bro^vn, looking enviously at the viandfl 
upon which Linden, having satisfied his curiosity, was now, with 
all the appetite of youth, regaling himself. “ Waiter ! ” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“ B#lng me a sandwich— and— and, waiter, see that I have plenty 

of— plenty of ” 

“What, sir?” 

“ Plenty of mnstard, waiter.* 

“ Mustard** (and here Mr. Brown addressed himself to Clarence) 
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“Thank you,” wd Linden, drily; “ I shall be very happy to* 
accept anything you may wish to oner mo.” ^ 

Mr. Brown took a pocket-book from his pouch. “tSix pots of 
mustard, sir — shall I say six • ** ^ 

“ As many as you please,” replied Cliarence ; and Mr. Brown 
wrote down “ Six pots of French mustard.” 

You are a very young ^ntleman, sir,” said Mr. Brown, “ pro- 
bably intended for rome profession-— I don't mean to be impertinent; 
but Iff I can be of any assistance ” * 

” You can, sir,” replied Linden, “ and immedliately-— have the 
kindness to ring the bell.” 

Mr. Brown, with a grave smile, did as he was desired; the 
waiter re-ent^d. and receiving a whispered order from Clarence, 
again disappeared. * ^ 

*‘What profession did you say, sir!” renewed Mr. Brown, 
artfully. 

“None!” replied Linden. 

“ Oh, very well-;;-very well indeed.^ Then as on idle, independent 
gentleman, you will of course be a bit of a beau— w'ant some shirts 
possibly — ^fine cravats, too — gentlemen wear a particular pattern 
now— gloves — gold, or shall I say chain, waCLhand seals, a ring 
or two, and a snuff-box B ” ♦ 

“ Sir, you are vastly obliging,” said, Clarence, in undiguisted 
surprise. 

‘^Not at all, I would do anything for a relation of Mrs. Min- 
den.” The waiter re-entered ; “ Sir,” said he to Linden, “ your 
room is quite ready.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Clarence, rising. “ Mr. Brown, I 
have the honour of wishing you a good evening.” 

“ Stay, sir— stay ; you have not looked into thesa things belong- 
ing to the late Lady Waddilove.” 

“Another time,'^said Clarence, hastily. 

“ To-morrow, at ten o’clock,” muttered Mr. Brown. 

“ I am exceedingly glad I have got rid of that fellow,” said 
Linden to himself, as he stretched Ms limbs in his easy-chair, 
and drank off the last glass of Ms pint of port. “ If I have not 
already seen, I have already guessed, enough of the world, to know 
that you are to look to your pockets when a man offers you a 
present; th^'v who ‘give,’ also ‘take away.’ So here I am in 
London, au order for £1,000 in my purse, the wisdom of Dr. 
Latinas in my head, and the health of eighteen in my veins ; will 
it not be my own fault if I do not both enjoy and make myself ” 

And then, yi^|£ng to meditations of future success, partMung 
strougly of tnd- inexperienced and sanguine temperament of the 
soliloquist, Clarence passed the hours, till his pillow summoned 
Mm to dreams no less ardent, and perhaps no less unreal. 
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Cf&APTER Vni. 

0 1 how I long to be employtA.’-^Everp Mon in hU Uunumr* 

CLA KEiTCy was sitting the next morning over the verjTuingatis- 
factcry breakfast wnich tea made out of broomsticks, and cream 
?mt of chalk (adidteration thrived even in 17 — )t afforded, when the 
waiter threw open the door, and announced Mr. lirown. 

“Just in time, sir, you perceive^** said Mr. Brown; ** 1 am 
puncta^ity itself : exactly a quarter of a minute to ten. I have 
brought you the pots of French mustard, and I have some wy- 
valuable articles which you must want besides.** ^ 

' ''’hank you, sir,** said Linden, not well knowing what to say; 
arid rr. Broivn, untying a silk handkerchief, product three shirts, 
two p^f s of pomatum, a tobacco-canister, ivitn a German pipe, four 
pair <rf silk stockings, two gold seals, three rings, and a stuffed 
parrot ! ^ 

“ Ik-’rotiful articles these, sir,** said Mr. Brown, with a snufie 
“ of if’A ard sweetness long drawn out,** and expressive of great 
admiration of his offered tieasures ; “ beautiful articles, sir, ar*n*t 
they?*’ 

“ Very, the parrot in particular,’* said Clarence. 

“ Yes, sir,** returned Mr. Brown, “ the parrot is indeed quite a 
jewel ; it belonged to the late Lady Waddilove ; I offer it to you 
with considerable regret, for ** 

“ Oh 1 ** inteiTupted Clarence, “ pray do not rob yourself of such 
a jewel, it really is of no use to me.'* 

“ I know that, sir — I know that,** replied Mr, Brown ; “ but it 
wOl be of use to your friends ; it will be inestimable to any old 
aunt, sir, any maiden lady living at Hackney, any curious elderly 
gentleman fond of a knicknack. I knew youVould know some one 
to send it to as a present, even though you should not want it 
yourself.** 

“ Bless me ! ** thought Linden, “ was there ever such ^enerosi^? 
Hot content with providing for my wants, he extends his liberality 
even to any possible relations I may possess ! ** 

Mr. Brown now retied “ the beautiful articles** in his handkor- 
chief. “ Shall I leave them, sir ?** said he, 

" jyiiy. really,** said Clarence, “ I thought yesterday that you 
were in jest ; but you must he aware that 1 cannot accept presents 
from any gentleman so much — so much a stranger to me as 
you are.” 

“ No, sir, I am aware of thal,’* replitd ]\Ir. Brown ; “ and in 
order to remove the unpleasantness of such a feeling, sir, on your 
part^-merely in order to do that, 1 assure you jvith no othersview, 
BUT, in the world — I ha\«j just noted down me articles on this 
piece of paper ; but, as you w’ijl perceive, at a price so low, as still 
to make them actually presents m everythin ff hut ±he name. Oh, 

H 2 
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SO 

sir, I poTfeotl;$r undcrstaiid your delicacy, and would not for the 
world violate it.” 

So saying, Mr. Brown put a paper into. Linden’s hands, fho^ub- 
c;&tance of which a very little more experirnce of the wortd would 
have enabled Clarence to foresee : it ran thus i— 

Clabrncx Lindbv, Esq., Dr. 

To Mic. MouRts Urowx. 


To Six jPots of French Mustard 4 0 

To Three Superfine Holland Shirts, with Cambric Bosoms,' complete . 4 10 

t'o Two Pots of Superior French Pomatum . . . . n . . 0 10 0 

fo a Tobacco Canister of enamcl]e<i Tin, with a finely- executed head 

of the Pretender; slig^ht flaw in the same 0 12 6 

To a German Pipe, second hand, qs {^cod as new, belonging: to the late 

Lady Waddilovc ... 1 18 0 

pair of Black Silk Hose, ditto, belonging to her Ladyship'S * 

' hnsbana *. . . . 280 

To Two Superfine Embossed Gold Watch-seals, with a Classical Motto 
and device to each, mr.. Mouse Trap and “ Prenez Garde** to one, 
and ** Who the devil can this be from?** * to the other . . . 110 

To a remarkably fine Antique King, having the head of a Monkey . 0 16 6 

A ditto, with blue stones 0126 

A ditto, with green ditto 0126 

A Stuffed Green Parrot, a remarkable favonrite of the late l^dy W. . 2 2 0 

Sum Total 18 o 

Deduction for Ready Money 0 13 .6 

, c 

15 4 6 

Mr. Brown’s Profits for Brokerage ....... l 10 0 

Sum Total j£i'lf) 14 6 

Received of Clarence Linden, Esq., this day of 17 — . 

It would have hccu no unamusing study to >vatch JJie expression 
of Clarence’s face as it lengthened over each article until ho had 
reached the hnal conclusion. He then cai'cfuUy folded up the 


paper, restored it to Mr. Brown, with a low how, and said, ” Excuse 
me, sir, I will not take advantage of your generosity ; keep your 
parrot and other treasures for some more worthy person. I cannot 
accept of what you are pleased to term your very valuable 
presents r* 

“ Oh, very well, very well,” said Mr. Brown, pocketing the 
paper, and seeming perfectly unconcerned at the termination of his 
proposals ; ” perhaps I can serve \nu in some other way?” 

” In none, I thank yon, ” replied Linden. 

“ Just consider, sir .! — you will want lodgings : I can Imd them 
for you, cheaper than you can yourself; or perhaps you w">uld 
prefer going into a nice, quiet, genteel family, where you can have 
both board and lodmng, and be treated in every way as the pet 
child of the master?^' # 

A thought crossed Lihdoa’s mind. He was going to stay in 
town-^ome time; he was ignorant of its ways; he had neither 
friends nor rclatiox.3, at least none whqpi he could visit and con- 

* One would not have thought these inirenions devices had heen of an anHcmt * 
date as the year 17 —. 
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suit ; moreover, hotels, he knew, were expensive ; lodgings, though 
ohe^er* might, if tolerably comfortable, greatly exceed the sum 
prudanclwould allow hii|| to expend; would not this plan pro- 
posed by^r. llrown, of gfoing into a “ nice, quiet, genteel family,' 
be the most advisable one he could adopt r The generous bene- 
factor of the late and ever-to-be-remembered Lady Waddiloye per- 
ceived his advantage, and, making the most of Clarence’s hesitation, 
continued — . . _ 

1 know of a channing little abode, sir, situated in the suuurbs 
"of London, quite^w^ in urhe, as the scholars say ; you can have a 
delightful littlo b^rok parlour, looking out upon the garden, and all 
to yourself, I dare siw.” 

“ And prgy, Mr. Brown,” interrupted Linden, “ what price do 
YOU think would be demanded for such enviable accommo^taea 
If you offer mo them as ‘ a present,* 1 shall have nothing to say to 
them.” 

” Oil, sir,” answered Mr. Brown, ” the price will be a trifle-^ 
mere trifle ; but I will inquire, and let you know the exact sum in 
the course of the day — all they want is a respectable gentlemanlike 
lodger ; and I am^ure so near a relation of Mrs. Minden will, upon 
my recommendation, be received with avidity. Then, you won’t 
have S.ny of these valuable articles, sir? You’ll repent it, sir— take 
my word for it — ^hem ! ” 

” Since,” replied Clarence, d:^y, “ your word appears of so 
much more value than your articles, pardon me if I prefer taking 
the former instead of the latter.” 

Mr. Brown forced a smile. — ** Well, sir, very well, very well, 
indeed. You will not go out before two o’clock } and at that time 
I shall call upon you respecting the commission you have favoured 
me with.” • 

” I will await you,” said Clarence ; and he bowed Mr. Brown 
out of the room. 

“ Now, really,” said Linden to himself, as he paced the narrow 
limits of his apartment, “ 1 do not see what better plan 1 can 
pursue— but let me well consider what is my ultimate object. A 
nigh step in the world’s ladder i— how is this to be obtained s 
First, by the regular method of professions ; but what profession 
should 1 adopt ? The church is incompatible with my oDject— the 
army and navy with my means. Next come the irregular methods 
of adventure and enterprise— such as marriage with a fortune 
here he paused, and looked at the glass — “the speculation of. a 

5 olitical pamphlet, or an ode to the minister — attendance on some 
ying miser of my own name, without a relation in the world — or, 
in short* any other mode of making money that may decently offer 
itseff. Now, situated as I am, jyitnout a friend in this great city, 
I might as well purch^e my experience tit as cheap a rate and in 
as brief a time as possible, nor do I see any plan of doing so more 
pro^sing than that proposed by Mr. Brown.” « 

These ^d such like rdflections, joined to the inspiriting pages 
of the Newgate Calendar, and The Covent Garden Magazine^ 
two works which Clarence dragged from their conoaalmept under a 
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black teatray, forded him ample occupation till the hour of two, 
punctual to which time Mr. Morris Brown returned. 

“ Well, sir,” said Clarence, “ what isfryour report 
The friend of the late Lady W. wiped his brow and gave three 
long sighs before he replied : “ A long walk, sir— a very long walk 
I have had ; but I have succeeded. No thanks, sir — no thanks — 
the ladv, a most charming, delightful, amiable woman, will 
Xivome you "witli pleasure — you will havei^the use of a back 
parlour (as I said) all the morning, and a beautiful little bedroom 
entirely to yourself— 'think of that, sir. You have an egg for 
breakfast, and you will dine with the family at three o'clock : 
quite fashionable hours you sir.** 

“ And the terms ? ** said Linden, impatiently. ^ . 

sir,” replied Mr. Brown, “ the lady was too genteei to 
talk to me about them — you had better walk with me to her house 
and see if you cannot yourself a^ec with her.** 

“ I will,** said Clarence. “Will 3"ou wait hero till I have 
dressed?** 

Mr. Bro^vn bowed bis assent. 

“ I might as well,** thought Clarence, as he a^'-cended to his bed- 
room, “ inquire into the character of this gentleman, to whose good 
offices I am so rashly intrusting myself.** He rang his bell— tho 
chambermaid appeared, and was disir.issed for the waiter. Tho 
eharacter was soon asked, and soon given. For our rcader*s sake, 
we will somewhat enlarge upon it. 

Mr. Morris Brown originally came into the world with the simple 
appellation of Moses, a name which his father— honest man — had, 
as the Minories can still tcistily, honourably borne before him. 
Scarcely, however, had the little Moses attained the age of live, 
when his father, for causes best known to himsell^ became a 
Christian. Somehow or other there is a most potent connection 
between the purse and the conscience, and accordingly the 
blessings of heaven descended in golden showers upon the proselyte. 
“ I shiul die worth a plum,** said Moses the elder (who had taRcn. 
unto himself the Christian cognomen of Brown); “I shall die 
worth a plum,** repeated he, as he went one fine morning to 
speculate at the Exchange. A change of news, sharp and unex- 
pected as a change of wind, lowered the stocks and blighted tho 
plum. Mr. Brown was in the Gazette that week, and his wife in 
weeds for him the next. He left behind him, besides the said 
wife, several debts and his son Moses. Beggared by the former, 
our widow took a small shop in Wardour Street to suppoyjt the 
latter. Patient, but enterprising — cautious of risking pounds, 
indefatigable in raking pence— the little.Moses inherited, the pro- 
pensities of his Hebrew ancestors ; and, though not so capable as 
his immediate progeniUt* moJuug a fortune, he was at least far 
less likely to lose one. In spite, however, of all the industry, both 
of ifiother and sep, the gams of tho shop were but scanty: to 
increase them capital was required, G.nd all Mr. Moses Brown's 
capital lay in his hraiTi. “It is a bad foundation,** said the 
mother, with •a sigh. “Hot at alll’’ said the son, and, leaving 
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the shop, ho turned broker. Now a broker is a man who makes 
an income out of other people’s funds — a cleaner of stray extra- 
vagances ( and by doinc the public the honour of livin,j|[ upon 

them, iSay fairly be termSd a little sort of state minister in his way. 
■^at ^vith haunting sSes, hawking china, sellinc the curiositioa 
of one old lady, and purchasing the same for another, Mr. Brown 
managed to enjoy a very comfortable existence. Great pains and 
small gains will at last invert their antitheses, and make little 
trouble and greats profit ; so that by the time Mr. Bro^agnJiad 
attained his fortieth year, the petty shop had become a large 
Warehouse ; an^[ff the worthy Moses, now christianized into Moms, 
was not so sanguine as his father in the gathering of plums, he had 
been at least fortunate in the cdllecting of \^dfalls. To say 
truthf the*Abiffail of the defunct Lady^addQove had been no 
unprofitable hdpmate to oiu* broker. As ingenious as 

she was the oivner of certain rooms of great resort in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s — ^rooms where caps and appointments were 
made better than anywhere else, and where credit was given, and 
character lost, upon terms equally advantageous to the accommo- 
dating Mrs. Brown. 

Meanwhile hex^husband, continuing through liking what he had 
begun through necessity, slackened not his industry in augmenting 
his fortune; on the contrary, small profits were but a keener 
incentive to large ones— jis the glutton only sharpened by luncheon 
his ai)petite for dinner. Still W’as Mr. Brown the very Alcibiades 
of brokers — the universal genius — suiting every man to his 
humour. Business, of whatever description, from the purchase of 
a borough to that of a brooch, was alike the object of Mr. Brown's 
most zealous pursuit ; taverns,- where country cousins put up — 
rustic hahi^tions, where ancient maidens resided — auction, or 
barter— city, or hamlet — all were the same to that enteiTprising 
spirit, which made out of every acquaintance — a commission! 
Sagacious and acute, Mr. Bro^m perceived the value of eccentricity 
in covering design, and found, by experience, that whatever can 
be laughed at as odd will be gravely considered as harmless.^ 
Several of the broker’s peculiarities were, therefore, more artificial ' 
than natural ; and many were the sly bargains which he smuggled * 
into eftcct under the comfortable cloak of singularity. No wonder, 

then, that the crafty Morris grew gradually in repute as a person 
of infinite utility and excellent qualifications ; or that the pene- 
trating friends of his deceased sire bowed to the tliriving itinerant, 
w’ith a respect which they denied to many in loftier professions and 
n»re general esteem. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Trust me you have an exceeding fine lodging here— very neat and rnhratc. 

Ben Jonaen, 

IT was a tolerably lonff wallc to the abode of which the worthy 
broker spoke in suen hi&h terms of commendati|tf. At length, at 
the suburbs towards Paddington, Mr. Brown Hopped at a very 
small house ; it stood rather w)tired from its surrounding neigh- 
bours, which were of a loftier and more pretending cispcfft than 
in its awkward, shape and pitiful bushfulness, looked 
exceedingly like a schoolboy linding himself for the lirst time in a 
grown-up party, and shrinking with all possible expedition into the 
obscurest comer ho can discover. Passing through a sort o^garden, 
in which a spot of grass lay in the embraces of a stripe of gravel, 
Mr. Browm Imocked upon a very bright knocker at a very new door. 
The latter was opened, and a footboy appeared. 

“ Is Mrs. Copperas within?” asked the broker. 

“ Yees, sir,” said the hoy, 

** Show this gentleman and myself upstairs,” resumed Brown. 

“ Yees,” reiterated the lackey. 

Up a singularly narrow staircase, into a singularly diminutive 
drawing-room, Clarence opd his guide were ushered. There, seated 
on a little chair by a little work-table, with one foot on a little stool 
and one hand on a little book, was a little, very little lady. 

“ This is the young gentleman,” said Mr. Brown ; and Clarence 
bowed low, in token of the introduction. ^ 

The lady returned the salutation with an affected bend, and said, 
in a mincing and grotesquely-subdued tone — ” You are desirous, 
sir, of entering into the bosom of my family. We possess accom- 
modations of a most elegant description ; — accustomed to the 
genteelest circles — enjoying the pure breezes of the Highgate hills 
— and presenting to any guest we may receive the attractions of a 
home rather than of a lodging, you will find our retreat no less 
eligible than unique. You are I presume, sir, in some profession 
— some city avocation — or— or trade ?” 

“ I have the misfortune,” said he, smiling, “ to belong to no 
profession.” 

The lady looked hard at the speaker, and then at the broker. 
With certain people, to belong to no profession is to bo of no 
respectability. 

"The most unexceptionable neferences will be given— and 
rtwred^\ resumed Mrs. Obpperas. 

" Certwnly,” i^id Mr. Brown, ” certainly, the gentleman is a 
relatioirof Mrs. Minden, a mry old customer of mine.” 

^ " In that case,” said Mrs. Copperas, “ tlie affair is settled ; ” and, 
rising, she rung the bell, and ordered the footboy, whom she 
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addressed bv tDe grandiloquent name of De TFarens, to show the 
gentleman the a:^axtments. While Clarence was occupied in sur 
yeying^^ luxuries of a box at tlie top of the house, called a bed* 
chaihbilr, which seemedf just large and just hot enough for a 
chijsalis, and a corresponding box below, termed the back parlouif 
which would certainly have been large enough ibr the said 
ohrysalis when turned into a butterfly, Mr. Moms llrown, after 
iuly expatiating on the merits of Clarence, proceeded Jp speak of 
the terms ; these were soon settled, for Clarence was yirndiaffimnd 
the lady not ab^e Three times as extortionato as she ought to have 
been. m 

Before Lindenieft the house, the bargain was concluded. That 
uight his trunks were removed to his new abode, and having with 
incredible €ifiiculty been squeezed into the bedroom, Clarence sur-^ 
v^eyed them with the same astonishment with which tjb* vii tdbsd* 
beiicld the flies in amber — 

Not that the things were either rich or rare, 

' He wonder’d how the devil they got there ! 


CHAPTER X. 

Such scene I tempered with a pensive grace, 

The maiden lustre of that faultless face ; 

Had hung a sad and dreamlike spell upon 
The gliding music of her silver tone, 

And shaded the soft soul which loved to lie 

In the deep pathos of that volumed eye. — O’JVei/f, or tAe Rebel. 

The love thus kindled between them was of no common or calculating nature $ it 
was vigorous a#d delicious, and at times so suddenly intense as to appear to their 
young hearts, for a moment or so, with almost an awful cbaracter.—inejnVfa. 

The reader will figure to himself a small chamber, in a remote 
wing of a largo and noble mansion — ^the walls were covered with 
sketches, whose extreme delicacy of outline and colouring betrayed 
the sex of the artist ; a few shelves filled with books supported 
vases of fiowors. A harp stood neglected at the farther end of 
room, and just above hung the slender prison of one of those golden 
wanderers from the Canary Isles, which bear to our colder land 
some of the gentlest music of their skies and zephyrs. The window, 
reaching to tiie Abound, was open, and looked trough the clusters 
of jessamine and honeysuckle which surrounded the low verandah 
beyond, upon thick and frequent copses of blossoming shrubs, redo- 
lent of spring, and sparkling in the sunny tears of a May shower, 
which had only just wept itself away. Embosomed in these little 
gTQvesJay plots of flowers, girdled with turf as green as ever wooed 
the nightly dances of the fairies ; aqd frfar ofF, through one artful 
owning, the eye caught the glittering wanderings of water, on 
whose light and smiles the universal happiness of the yoiftig year 
seemed reflected. • 

B at in that ch9,mber, heedless of all around, and cold to the iov 
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with which everything else, equally youthful, heautiftil, and inno- 
cent, seemed breathing and inspired, sat a very young and lovely 
female Her cheek leant upon her hand, and large teay'* flowed 
fast and burningly over the small and debate flngeie. The comb 
that liad confined her tresses lay at her Teet, and the liigh dress 
which concealed her swelling breast had been loosened, to give vent 
to the siiifocating and indignant throbbings which had rebelled 
against \ts cincture — all appeared to announce that bitterness of 
gBW«rvhen the mind, as it were, wreaks its *pom upon the body 
in its contempt for external seemings, and to raoclaim that the 
present more subdued and softened sorrow had ony succeeded to a 
burst far less quiet and uncontrolled. Woe to those who eat the 
bread of dependence—their teafs are wrung from the inmost sources 
of the he art. 

Legcr was the only child of a captain in the army, 
who died in her infancy ; her mother had survived him but a few 
months ; and to the reluctant care and cold aflections of a distant 
and wealthy relation of tlie same name, the warm-hearted and 
pennyless orphan was consigned. Major-General Cornelius St. 
Leger, whose riches had been pui’chasod in India at the price of 
his. constitution, was of a temper as hot as hif, curries, and he 
wreaked it the more unsparingly on his ward, because the superior 
ill-temper of his maiden sister had prevented his giving vent to 
it upon her. That sister, Miss Diana ^t. Leger, was a meagre 
gentlewoman of about six feet high, with a loud voice and com- 
manding aspect. Long in awe of her brother, she rejoiced at 
heart to flna some one whom she had such right and reason to 
make in awe of herself ; and from the age of four to tlia t of seven- 
teen, Isabel sufiered every insult and every degradation which 
could be inflicted upon her by the tyranny of her t^vo in’otectors. 
Her spirit, however, was far from being broxen by the rude shocks 
it received j on the contrary, her mind, gentleness itself to the 
kind, rose indignantly against the unjust. It was true that the 
sense of wron^ did not break forth audibly ; for, though sus- 
ceptible, Isabel was meek, and her pridi^ Svas concealed by the 
outward softness and feminacy of her temper ; but she stole away 
from those who had wounded her heart, or trampled upon its feel- 
ings, and nourished with secret, but passionate tears tlie memory 
of the harshness or injustice sho had endured. Yet she was not 
vindictive-— her resentment was a noble, not a debasing feeling ; 
once, when she was yet a child, Miss Diana was attacked with a 
fever of the most malignant and infectious kind ; her brother 
loved himself far too wefi to risk his safety by attending her ; <fehe 
^servants were too happy to wreak their hatred under the pre- 
tence of obeying their fears ; they conseqilenl^ followed the ex- 
ample of tlieir xnaster; and Miss 'Diana St. Lexer might have 
down to her anoestofS “^inwept, unhonourea, and unsung,** 
^/ Isabel had not volunteered and entbreed her attendance. Hour 
lifter Hilur her fairy Pjtui flittered around, the sidk-ohamber. or sat 
mnte and breathless by the feverish bed ; she had neither fear for 
contagion, nor bitterness for past oppression : everyihing vanished 
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beneath the one hope of serving, the one gratification of feeling 
herself, in the wide waste of creation, not utterly without use, as 
she hadlbeen hitherto wi 1 j)iout Mends. 

Miss bt. Leger reco^red. “ For your recovery^ in the fiis^ 
place,” said the doctor, “ you will thank Heaven ; in the second, 
you will thank your young relation and for several days the 
convalescent did overwhelm the happy Isabel with her praises 
and caresses. But this change did not last long: tke chaste 
Diana had been tj|o spoiled by the prosperity of many yea!r^;**i*or 
the sickness of 5ft, single moiitli to enect much good in her dispo- 
sition. Her ol^Hibita were soon resumed; and though it is 
probable that her heart was in r<^ity softened towards the poor 
IsabeL thj^ softening by no means extended to her temper. In 
truth, the orother and^istcr were not without affection for.pne.Rrt 
beautiful and good ; but they had been torturing slave's* all their 
lives, and their affection was, and could be, but that of a task- 
master or a planter. 

But Isabel was the only relation who ever appeared within their 
walls, and among the guests, with whom the luxurious mansion 
was crowded, she passed no less for the heiress than the dependant ; 
to her, therefore^was offered the homage of many Bps and hearts, 
and if her pride was perpetually galled, and her feelings insulted 
in private, her vanity Chad that equalled her pride, and her feel- 
ings, in its susceptibility^ would in no slight measure have recom- 
pensed her in public. Unhappily, however, her vanity was the 
least prominent quality she possessed ; and the compliments of 
mercenary adulation were not more rejected by her heart than 
despised by her understanding. 

Yet did she bear within her a deep fund of buried tendemess, 
aiid a minetof gii'lish and enthusiastic romance; dangerous gifts 
to one so situated, wliicli, while they gave to her secret moments 
of solitude a powerful but vaguo attraction, probably only pre- 
pared for her future years the snare which might lietray them 
into error, or the delusion which would colour them with regret. 

Among those whom the ostentatious hospitality of General St. 
Leger atti’acted to his house, vras one of very diflferent character 
and im^tensions to the rest. Formed to be unpopular witib. the 
generality of men, the very qualities that mode him so were Glose 
which principally fascinate the higher description of women. Of 
ancient birth, which rendered still more displeasing the pride and 
coldness of his mien; of talents peculiarly fromea to attract in- 
terest as well as esteem ; of a deep and somewhat morbid melan- 
choly, which, while it turned foom ordinary ties, inclined yeam< 
ingly towards passionate affections ; of a temper where romance 
was only concealed f(om the many, to become more seductive tc 
the few; unsocial, but benefvolent; j^sliked, but respected; 0: 
the austerest demeanour, but of passions the most fervid, thougl 
the most carefujjly concealed ; — ^this man umted within hi^^lf al 
that repels the common mass of his specils, and all that irre- 
sistibly wins and fascinates the rare and romantio few. To these 
gualitieB were added a carriage and bearing of tfptt high and earn- 
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mandiiig order which men mistake for arrogance and pretension^ 
and women overrate in proportion to its contrast to their own 
Something of mystery there was in the commencement hffthei dee^ 
and eventful love which took place Itetween this person anc 
'Isahel, which I have never been able to learn. Whatever it was 
it seemed to expedite and heighten the ordinary progress of love 
and when in the dim twilight, beneath the lirst melancholy smile 
of the eadiest star, their hearts opened audibly to eacli other, thal 
cd!^^%ion had been made silently long sinc^ and registered ii 
the inmost recesses of the soul. 

But their passion, which began in prosperity, %as soon darkened 
Whether he took offence at t^e haugrhtmcss' of Isabers lover, o] 
whether he desired to retain about liim an object wliich lij! (?oulc 
. tonnent and tyrannise over, no sooner did tlie General discover lh( 
auac&^tfikt of his young relation, than lie peremptorily forbade 
ite indulgence, and assumed so insolent and overbearing an aii 
towards the lover, that the latter felt ho coidd no long(a* repeat 
his visits to, or even continue his acquaintanw) uitli, tlie nabob. 

To add to these adverse circumstances, a relation of the lover 
from whom his expectations had been large, w^s so enraged, noi 
only at the insult his cousm had received, but at the very idea o: 
his forming an alliance with one in so dependent a situation, anc 
connected with such new blood, as Jsqjtol St. Leger, tliat, witl 
that aiTogance which relations, however distant, think thenis(d>'e; 
authorized to assume, he enjoined his cousin, upon pain of for- 
feiture of favour and fortune, to renounce all idea of so disparaging 
an alliance. The one thus addressed was not of a temper uaticntl> 
to submit to such threats : he answenid them' with disdain, am 
the breach, so dangerous to his pecuniary interest, was already 
begun. 

So far had the history of our lover proceeded at the time ii 
which we have introduced Isabel to the reader, and described U 
him the chamber to which, in all her troubles and humiliations 
she was accustomed to lly, as to a sad, but still unviolattJcl, sanc- 
tuary of retreat. 

The quiet of this asylum was first broken by a slight rustling 
among the leaves; but Isabel’s back was turned toAvards th( 
window, and in the euCTossment of her feelings she heard it:, not 
The thick copse that darkened the left side of the verandah Avai 
pierced, and a man passed within the covered space, and stoot 
still and silent before the window, intently gazing upon the figuri. 
which (though the face was turned from him) betrayed in its pro- 
portions that beauty which, in his eyes, had neither an equal iioi 
a fault. ^ 

The figure of the stranger, though not very taU, was above tb( 
ordinary; height, and grtvjefuUy, rather than robustly, formed 
He was dressed in the darkest colours and the simplest fashion 
which gendered yetmoro striking the noblencM of his mien, a: 
well as the clear aim almost delicate paleness of his complexion 
his features were finely and accurately formed ; and had not ill- 
health, long travel, or severe thoiiorht. nee-nenerl TYmoli Iium 
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of tne coimienance, and sharpened its contour, the classic perfec- 
tion of those features would nave rendered him undeniably and 
even «;in|ti?ntly haiidsomoa as it was, the paleness and the some- 
what worn character of4iis face, joined to an expression, at lirst 
glance, rather haughty and repellent, made him lose in physical, 
what he certainly gained in intellectual beauty. His eyes were 
large, deep, and melancholy, and had the hat which now hung 
over his brow been removed, it would have displayed a foashead of 
remarlvable boldnes^ and power. 

Altogether, was cast in a rare and intellectual mould, 

and, if wanting inlMbso more luxuriant attractions common to the 
age of* the stranger, who could scarcely have attained his twenty- 
sixth joar,4t betokened, at least, that prcdominence of mind over 
body, which, in some eyes, is the most requisite characteristic of 
masculine beauty. 

With a soft and noiseless step, the stranger moved from his 
station without the 'window, and, entering the room, .stole towards 
the spot on v'liich Isabel was sitting. He leant over her chair, 
and his eye i-ested UT)on his own picture, and a letter in his own 
writing, over whicjji tne tc'ars of the y()ung orphan flo'wed fast. ^ 

A moment more of agitated happiness for one — of unconscious 
and continued sadness for the other — 

•Tis piSiC—hcr lover's at her feet. 

And w’h at indeed “was to them the world beside, with all its 
changes of time and tider” Joy — ^liope — all blissful and bright 
sensations, lay mingled like meeting 'waters, in one sunny stream 
of heartfelt and unfathomable enjoyment — hut this passed away, 
and the remembrance of bitterness and evil succeeded. 

“ Oh, Algernon ! *’ said Isabel, in a low voice, “is this your pro- 
mise?** 

“ Believe me,** said Mordaunt, for it 'U'as indeed he, “ I struggled 
long with my feelings, but in vain ; and for both our sakes, I 
rojoi(?e at the conquest they obtained. I listened only to a deceit- 
l*izl delusion 'when 1 imagined I was obeying the dictates of reason. 
All, dearest, why should we part for the sake of dubious and dis- 
tant evils, when the misery of absence is the most certain, the 
most unceasing evil can endure ? ** 

“ hoi* your sake, and therefore for mine ! ” interrupted Isabel, 
struggling 'with her tears. “ I am a beggar and an outcast. You 
must not link your fate with mine. 1 could bear, Heaven knows 
hojv willingly, poverty and all its evils /or you and ioith you ; hut 
I cannot hrmff them upon you.’* 

“ Nor will you,** sa^ Mordaunt, passionately, as he covered the 
hai^ he held with his bumii^ kisses. “ Have I not enough for 
both of us ? It is my love, not poverty, that I beseech you to 
share. • 

“No! Algernoi, you cannot deceive me ^ your own estj^te will 
be tom from j'ou by tlEj law ; if you marry me, your cousin will 
yot assist you : I, you know too well, can command nothing; and 
I shall see you, for whom in my fond and brigh^ dreams I have 
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presaged everything great and exalted, buried in an obscurity 
rrom which your talents can never rise, and suffering the pangs of 
poverty, and dependence, and humiliation like my own--%iffd--^nd 
: — — should be the wretch who caused yov: aU. Never, Algernon, 
Aever !— I love you too— too well ! ** 

But the effort which wrung forth the determination of the tone 
in which these words were uttered was too violent to endure ; and, 
as the foil desolation of her despair crowded fwt and dark upon 
the VJPflhan*s mind, she sank back upon her chfir in very sickness 
of soul, nor heeded, in her unconscious misery^ th*"! her hand was 
yet clasped by lier lover, and that her hea:': looped upon his 
Dosom. „ 

“Isabel,” he said, in a low, sweet tone, which to her^ear seemed 
the concentration of aU earthly music — “ Isabel — look uj)— my 
own— niy*beloved— look np and hear me. Perhaps you say truly 
when you tell me that the possessions of my house shall melt away 
from me, and that my relation will not offer to me the precarious 
bounty which, even if he did offer, I would reject; but, dearest, 
are there not a thousand paths open to me — the law — ^the state— 
the army ? — you are silent, Isabel — speak ! ** . . 

Isabel did not reply, but the soft eyes which rested upon his 
told, in their despondency, how little her reason was satistied by 
the arguments he urged. 

“ Besides,” he continued, “ we know not yet whether the law 
may not decide in my favour — at all events, years may pass before 
the judgment is given— those years make the prime and verdure 
of our lives— let us not waste tliem in mourning over blighted 
hopes and severed hearts — let us snatch what happiness is yet in 
OUT power, nor anticipate, while the heavens are still bright above 
us, the burden of the thunder or the cloud.” 

Isabel was one of the least sellish and most devoted of human 
beings, yet she must be forgiven if at that moment her resolution 
faltered, and the overpowering thought of being in reality his for 
fever flashed upon her mind. It passed from her the moment it 
was formed, and rising from a situation in which the touch of that 
dear hand, and the isreath of those wooing lips endangered the 
vij^e, and weakened the strengA, of her resolves, she withdrew 
herself from his grasp, and while she averted her eyes, wliich 
dtod not encounter his, she said in a low but firm voice — 

' It is in vain, Algernon ; it is in vain, I can be to you nothing 
l^t a blight or burthen, nothing but a soiu’ce of privation and 
ImguiBb. Think you that I toill be this ? — ^no, I -will not darken 
your fair hopes, and impede your reasonable ambition. Go (and 
here her voice faltered for a moment, but so^ recovered its toneh 
go, Algernon, dear Algernon ; and, if my fooCsh heart will not ask 
you to think of me no more^I can at* least implore you to tliink of 
me only as one who would die^rather than cost you a moment of 
that poyerty and deb^ement, tiie bitterness of which she has felt 
herself, and who, for that very reason, tear.: lierself away from you 
for ever.” 

“ Stay, Isabel, stay I” Bried Mordaunt, as he caVight hold of her 
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robe, *• mre me but one word more, and you shall leave me. Say 
that if I can create for myself a new source of independence ; if I 
can ^arv^ cut a road wh^e the ambition you erroneously impute 
to me can be gratified, tp well as the more moderate wishes out 
station has made natunl to us to form— say, that if I do this, I 
may permit myself to hope— say, that token 1 have done it, I may 
claim you as my own ! ” 

Isabel paused, and turned once more her face towardpiris own 
Her lips moved, ai|d though the words died within her heai’t; yet 
Mordaunt readme! their import in the blushing cheek and the 
heaving bosom, asiathe lips which one ray of hope and comfort 
was sulncient to kindle into smiles. He gazed, and all obstacles, 
idl difficulties, disappeared ; the giitf of time seemed past, and he 
felt ai^if alfeady he had earned and won his reward. 

He approached her yet nearer : one kiss on those lips, one pres- 
sure of that thrilling hand, one long, last embrace of that shrinking 
and trembling form — and then, as the door closed upon his view, 
he felt tliat tlio sunshine of nature had passed away, and that in 
the midst of the laughing and peopled earth he stood in darkness 
and alone. 


CHAPTER XI. 

lls who would know mankind most be at home with all raeo. 

Stephen y[(mtague. 

1 Wis left Clarence safely deposited in his little lodgings. Whether 
from the of his apartment or the restlessness a migration of 
beds produces in certain constitutions, his slumbers on the first 
night of his anival were disturbed and brief. He rose early and 
descended to the parlour; Mr. do Warens, the nobly-appcllatived 
lootboy, TOs layinfj the hreakfast-cloth. From three painted 
shelves, which constituted the library of “ Copperas Bower,^* as its 
owners gracefully called their habitation, Clarence took down a 
book very prettily bound ; it was, “ Poems by a Nobleman.*' No 
sooner had he read two pages than he did exactly what the reader 
would have done, and restored the volume respectfully to its place. 
He then drew his chair towards the window, and wistfully eyed 
sundry ancient nursery-maids, who were leading their inmnt 
charges to the “ fresh fields and pastures new,” of vmat is now the 
Reigent s Park. 

In about an hour Mrs. Copjxjras descended, and mutual compli- 
ments were exchanged ; to her succeeded Mr. Copperas, who was 
weU scolded for his laziness^ and to them, Master Adolphus 
^pperas, who was also chidingly termed a naughty darling, for 
^ offence. Now then Mrs. Copperas prepared the tea, 

which she did iif the approved method, ad^ted by all ladies to 
whom economy is dearer than renown— viz., the least possible 
quantity of me tm-disant Chinese plant was first anrinkled bv the 
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least possible quantity of hot water ! after this mixture had become 
as black and as bitter as it could possibly be, without any adjunct 
from the apothecary's skill, it was suddenly drenched^ with a 
copious difliision, and as suddenly poureft forth, weak, washy, and 
• abominable, into four cuns, severally appertaining unto the four 
partakers of the 

Then the convcfsationDcgan to ilow^ Mrs, Copperas was a fine 
lady, and, a sentimentalist — very observant of the little niceties of 
phrase and manner. Mr. Copperas was a stock -j^obber, and a wit, 
loved a gor)d liit in each capacity, was very roiftia. very short, and 
very mucli like a John Dory, and saw in the ^.rl^ires and mind of 
the little Copperas, the exact representative of himself. 

“ Adolphus, my love," said Mrs. Copperas, “ mind what I told 
you, and sit upright, ilr. Linden, will you allow me ib cut''you a 
i-eetle piece of this roll 

“ Thank you," said Clarence, “ I will trouble you rather for the 
whole of it.^* 

Conceive Mrs. Copperas's dismay! from that moment she saw 
herself eaten out of house and liome : besides, as she afterwards 
observed “to her friend, Miss Barbara York, the “vulgarity of such 
an amazing appetite ! " 

“ Any commands in the city, Mr. Linden ?" asked the husband : 
** a coach will pass by our cloor in a few minutes — must be; on 
'Change in half an hour. Come my luVe, another cup of tea — 
make nastti — I have scarcely a moment to take my fare for the 
inside, before coachee takes his for the outside. Hal ha ! ha ! 
Mr. Linden." 

“ Lord, Mr. Copperas," said his helpmate, “ how can 3^011 he so 
silly? setting such an example to yonr son, too — never mind him, 
Adolphus, my love— fie, child, a’n't 3"ou ashamed of , yourself ?■— 
never put the spoon in your cup till you have done tea : I must 
really send you to school to learn manners. — We have a very pretty 
little collection of books here, Mr. Linden, if you would like to read 
an hour or two after breakfast— child, take your hands out of your 
pockets— all the best English classics, I believe — * Tclemacnus,* 
and ‘ Young's Night Thoughts,' and ‘ Joseph Andrews,* and the 
‘ Spectator,' and ‘ Pope's Iliad,’ and * Creech's Lucretius ; ' but 
3’ou will look over them, yourself I This is Liberty Hall, as well 
as Cotmeras Bower, IMr. Linden ! " 

“ Well my love,” said the stock-jobber, “ I believe I must he 
off. Here 'J om — Tom— (Mr. de Wareiis had just entered the room 
with some more hot water, to weaken still farther “ the poor remains 
of what was once ” — the tea !) — ^Tom, just run out and stop the coa^h, 
it will be by in five minutes.” 

“ Have not I prayed, and besought jrou, many and many a time, 
Mr. CopTCras,” said the lady, rebukingly, “ not to call De Warens 
by his Christian name? TDon't you tnow, that aU people in 
gexit^l life, who only keep one servant, invariably call him hy his 
sumiun^, as if ho were' the butler, you kno^jir ? '* ^ 

“ Now, that is too good, my love,” said Copperas. “ I will call 
poor Tom by any surname you please, but I really can’t pass him 
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off for a butler ! Ha— -ha-— ha !— you must excuse me there, my 


“ ^nd^ifray, why not,#Mr. Copperas? I have known many a 
butler bungle more at a eftrk than he does ; and pray tell me, who 
did YOU ever see wait bettcjr at dinner ?*' 

“ He wait at dinner, my love ! it is not he who waits.*’ 

“ AVhothcn, Mr. Copperas?** . 

“ Why we, my love — it’s wc who wait for dinner — ^but t2at*s the 
cook’s i'ault, not his|’* 

- ‘ Pshaw, Mr. Gbpiteras— Adolphus, my love, sit upright, darling." 
Here Do Warenii^ied from the bottom of the stairs — 


“ Mcaster, the coach be coming iit^** 

‘‘ There A;^on*t be room for it to turn then,” said the facetious Mr. 
Coppefas, looking round the apartment, as if he took the words 
literally. 

“ What coach is it, boy?” 

Now that was not the age in which coaches scoured the city 
overj^ half-hour, and Mr. Copperas knew the name of the coach as 
well as he knew his own. 

“ It be the Swallow coach, sii’.** 

" Oh, very \Nrell ;*then since 1 have swallowed in the roU, I will 
now roll into the Swallow — ^ha — ^ha — ^ha ! Good-bye, Mr. Linden.** 

No sooner had the wito stockjobber left the room than Mrs. 
Copperas seemed to expanu into a new existence. " My husband, 
sir,” said, she, apologetically, " is so odd, but he*B an excellent 
sterring cJiaractor; and that, you kno^y, Mr. Linden, tells more 
in tlui bosom ol* a family than all the shining qualities which capti- 
vate the imagination. I am sure, Mr. Linden, that the moralist is 
right in admonishing us to prefer the gold to the tinsel. ^ I have 
now been niawried some years, and (wery year seems happier than 
the last ; but then, Mr. Linden, it is such a ideasure to contem- 
plate the growing graces of the sweet pledge of our mutual love — 
Adolphus, my dear, keep your feet still, and take your hands out 
of your pockets I ’* 

A short pause ensued. 

" Wc see a great deal of company,” said Mrs. Copperas, pomp- 
ously, " and of the very best description. Sometimes we are 
favoured by the society of the great Mr. Talbot, a gentleman of 
imiuense fortiine, and quite the courtier : he is, it is true, a little 
eccentric in his dress ; but then he was a celebrated beau in his 
young days. He is oui* next neighboui’ ; you can see his house out 
of the window, just across the garden — there ! AVe have also, some- 
timfs, our humble board graced by a very elegant Mend of mine, 
Miss Barbara York, a lady of very high connections, her first cousin 
was a lord mayor — Adolphus, dear, what are you about ? — ^^Well, 
Mr. Linden, you will find your retreat quite undisturbed ; I must 
go about the iiousehold affairs ; not that I do anything more than 
superintend, you l^ow, sir ; but 1 think no lady should be^bove 
consulting her husband*» interests — ^that’s wnat I call true old 
English conjugal atteotion. — Come, Adolphus, my dear.** 

And Clarence was now alone. “ I fear,** thonght he, “ that I 
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shall get on very indifferently with these people. But it will not 
do for me to he misanthropical (and, as Dr. Latinas was wont to 
say), the great merit of philosophy, whcni-re cannot command cir- 
cumstances, is to reconcile us to tneni.” 


CHAPTER XII 

A retired beau is one of the most instructive Ipccta^s Ki the world. 

W^'Stephen Muutagtie, 

IT was quite true that Mrs.*Copporas saw a great deal of com- 

S , for at a certain charge, upon certain days, any-indiiiidual 
t have the honour of sharing her family repast ; and many, 
of various callings, though cliietly in coinmorcdal life, met at her 
miscellaneous board. Clarence must, indeed, have been difficult to 
please, or obtuse of observation, if, in the variety of her guests, he 
had not found something cither to inalerest or amuse liim. Heavens ! 
what a motley group were accustomed, twice in the week, to assemble 
there? the little dining-parlour seemed a limtian oven; and it 
must be owned that Clarence was no slight magnet of attraction to 
the female part of the guests. j\lrs. ^Copperas's bosom friend 
in especial, the accomplished Miss liUrbara York, darted the 
most tender glances on the handsome young stranger; but 
whether or not a nose remarkably prominent and long, pre- 
vented the glances from ^king full eflect, it is certain 
that Clarence seldom repaid them with that aflectionate 
ardour which Miss Barbara York had ventured to anticipate. 
The only persons, indeed, for whom he felt any^ sympathetic 
atraction, w^ere of the same sex as himself. The one Avas ^Ir. 
Talbot, the old gentleman whom Mrs. Copperas had described as 
the perfect courtier; tho other, a young artist of the name of 
Warner. Talbot, to Clarence's great astonishnicnt (for Mrs. Cop- 
peras’s eulogy had pre};:ired him for something eminently dis- 
pleasing), was a man of birth, fortune, and manners peculiarly 
graceful and attractive. It is true, however, that, despite of his 
vicinity, and Mrs. Copperas's urgent solicitations, he very seldom 
honoured her with his company, and he always cautiously sent 
over his servant in the morning to inquire the names and number 
of her expected guests ; nor was he ever known to share the 
plenteous board of the stocky* obber's lady whenever any other 
partaker of its dainties, save Clarence and the young artist, were 
preadht. The latter the old gentleman really liiced; and as for 
one- truly well-bom and well-Drcd, there Is no vulgarity e:^cept 
in the mind, the slenden means,* obscure birth, and strugglmi 
profession of Warner, were circumstances which, as they increased, 
the merit of a gentle manner and a fine mind, spoke rather in 
bis favour, than the reverse. Mr. Talbot was* greatly struck by 
Clarence Linden's conversation and appearance; and, indeed! 
m;^ore was in ifalbot’s taste so strong a bias to aristocratic ex- 
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ternals, that Clarence’s air alone would have been sufficient to 
win the good graces of a man who had, perhaps, more than most 
ooi^ieri^of his time, cuf!^ivated the arts ot manner, and the secrets 
of address. 

“ You will call upon me soon ? said he to Clarence, when, after 
one day with the Copperases and their inmate, he rose to 
return home. And Clarence, delighted with the ^bajjity and 
liveliness of his new acquaintance, readily promiseu that he 
would. I 

Accordingly tA next day, Clarence called upon Mr. Talbot. 
The house, as MWCopperas had before said, adjoined her own, 
and was only separated from it by a garden. It was a duU man- 
sion of brick, which had disdained the .^ippery of paint and white- 
waslfiiig, and had indeed been built many years previously to the 
erection of the modem habitations which surrounded it. It was, 
therefore, as a consequence of this priority of birth, more sombre 
than the rest, and had a peculiarly forlorn and solitary look. As 
Clarence approached the door, he was struck with the size of the 
house — it was of very considerable extent, and in the more favour- 
able situations of London would have passed for a very desirable 
and spacious tenefhent. An old man, whose aecurate precision of 
dress hespoke the tastes of the master, opened the door, and after 
ushering Clarence throudi two lonf?, and to his surprise, almost 
Bplendidly-furnishod rooms, led him into a third, where, seated at a 
small writing-table, he found Mr. Talbot. That person, one whom 
Clarence then little thouglit would hereafter exercise no small in- 
fluence over his fate, was of a figure and countenance well worthy 
the notice of a description. 

His own hair, quite w^hite, was carefully and artificially curled, 
and gave a Qrecian cast to features whose original delicacy, and 
exact, though small proportions, not even age could destroy! His 
eyes were large, black, and sparlded with almost youthful vivacity ; 
and his mouth, which wus the best feature he possessed, developed 
teeth, white and even as rows of ^ ivory. Though small and some- 
what too slender in the i)roportions of his figure, nothing could 
exceed the ease and the grace of his motions and air ; and his dress, 
though singularly rich in its materials, eccentric in its fashion, 
and irom its evident study, unseemly to his years, served never- 
tlioless to render rather venerable than ridiculous a mien which 
could almost have earned off any absurdity, and w’hich the fashion 
of tlio garb peculiarly became. The tout was certainly 

that of a man who was still vain of his exterior, and conscious of 
its^ffiect ; and it was as certainly impossible to converse with Mr. 
Talbot for five minutes, without merging every less respectful 
impression, in the magfeal fascination of his manner. 

I thank you, Mr. ] findenj” said Talbcyt, rising, “for your accept- 
ing so readily an old masif.8 'm'^tatiom If I have felt pleasure in 
discovering that we were to neighbours, wiu may judg#what 
that pleasure is to-day atiiinding you my visitor.” 

Clarence, who, to do him j'ustice, was always ready at returning 
a fine speech, replied in a similar strain, and tl^p conversation 
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flowed on ajyreeably enough. There was more than a moderate 
collection oi 'books in tlic room, and this circumstance led Clarence 
to allude to literary subjects ; these Mr Talbot took w*th 
iCvidity, and touched with a light butgracetul criticism upon many 
of the then modern, and some of the older Avriters. He seemed 
delighted to find himself understood and appreciated by Cfiarence, 
and ev€^ moment of Linden’s visit served to ripen their acquaint- 
ance into intimacy. At length they talked upon Copperas Lower 
and its inmates. 

“You will find your host and hostess,” said ^le old gentleman, 
** certainly of a different order from the persoflrwitli whom it is 
easy to see you have associated but, at your happy age, a year or 
two may be very well thrown away upon observing th^ makers 
and customs of those whom, in later life, you may often be called 
,upon to conciliate, or perhaps to control. That man will never be 
' a perfect gentleman who lives only with gentlemen. To be a man 
y of the world, we must view that world in every grade, and in every 

S etive. In short, the most practical art of wisdom, is that 
extracts from things the venr quality they least appear to 
possess ; and the actor in the world, like the actor on the stage, 
should find * a basket-hilted sword very convenient to carry milk 
in.** As for me, I have survived my relations and friends. I 
cannot keep late hours, nor adhere to tlv) unhealthy customs of 
good society ; nor do I think that, to a man of my age and habits, 
any remuneration would adequately repay the sacrifice of health 
or comfort. I am, therefore, well content to sink into a hermitage 
in an obscure corner of this great town, and only occasionally to 
revive my ‘ past remembrances of higher state,* by admitting a few 
old acquaintances to drink my bachelor’s tea, and talk over the 
news of the day. Hence, you see, Mr. Linden, I pick up two or 
three novel anecdotes of statcj and scandal, and maintain my impor- 
tance at Copperas Bower, by retailing them second hand. Now 
,iithat you are one of the iimates of that abode, 1 shall be more 
i: frequently its guest. By the bye, I will let you into a secret: 
■know that I am somewhat a lover of the marvellous, and like to 
indulge a little embellishing exaggeration in any place where there 
is no chance of finding me out. Mind, therefore, my dear Mr. 
Linden, that you take no ungenerous advantage of this confession ; 
but suffer me, now and then, to tell my stories my own way, 
even when you think truth Avould require me to tell them in 
another.” 

” Certainly,” said Clarence, laughing ; “ let us make an agree- 
ment : you shall tell ^’^our stories as you please, if you will ^ant 
me the same liberty in paying my complingLents ; and if I laugh 
' aloud at the stories, you shall premise me not to laugh aloud at 
the compliments.” 

‘‘ It is a bond,” said Talbot*^ “ and a vqry fit exchange of service 
it is. It will be a prob lem in human nature to see who has the best 
of it ; you shall pay your court by flattering the people present. 

* See t^e witty inventory of a player's g:oods in the Tat/er. 
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and I mine uy abusing those absent. Now, in spite of your youth 
and curling locks, 1 wjU wager that I succeed the best ; for in 
vanity itUere is so greatia mixture of envy, that no compliment is 
like a judicious abise— ^o enchant your acquaintance, ridicule his 
friends.” 

” Ah, sir,” said Clarence, “ this opinion of yours is, I trust, a 
little in tho French school, where brilliancy is more stud^ than 
truth, and where an ill opinion of our species always has the merit 
of passing for profound.” 

Talbot smiled, nd shook his head. “ My dear young friend,” 
said he, “ it is qiifcl right that you, who are coming into the world, 
should think well of it ; and it is* also quite right that I, who op. 
going out^of it, should console myself by trying to despise it. 
Hovrover, let me tell you, my young friend, that ho whose opinion 
of mankind is not too elevated Avill always be the most benevolent, 
because the most indulgent, to those errors incidental to human 
imperfection : to place our nature in too flattering a view is only to 
court disappointment, and end in misanthropy. Tho man who sets 
out with expecting to And all his lellow creatures heroes of virtue, 
will conclude by condemning them as monsters of vice ; and, on ! 
tlie contrary, the*least exacting judge of actions will be the most 
lenient. If God, in his own perfection, did not see so many frail- 
ties in us, think you ho i^joula bo so gracious to our virtues ? ” 

“And yet,” said Clarence, “wo remark every day examples of 
the highest excellence.” 

“ Yes,” replied Talbot, “ of the highest, hut not of the most 
constant, excellence. He knows very little of the human heart 
who imagines we cannot do a good action ; but, alas ! he knows 
still less of it who supposes wo can be always doing good actions. 
In exactly the same ratio we see every day the greatest crimes are 
committed ; hut we find no >VTetch so depraved as to be always 
committing crimes. Man cannot be perfect even in guilt.” 

In this manner Talbot and his young visitor conversed, till 
Clai’eiice, after a stay of unwarrantable length, rose to depart. 

“ Well,” said Talbot, “ if we now rightly understand each other, 
we shall be the best friends in the world. As we shall expect 
great tilings from each other sometimes, we wall have no scruide 
ill exacting an heroic sacrifice every now and then ; for instance — 

1 will ask you to punish yoursdf by an occasional tite^d^tSte with 
an ancient gentleman ; and, as we can also, by the same reasoning, 
pardon great faults in each other, if they are not often committea, 
so 1 will forgive you, with all my heart, whenever you refuse my 
invitations, if you do not refuse them often. And now farewell 
till we meet again.” , 

It seemed sinf^ar, and almofit unnatural to Linden, that a man 
like Talbot, of birth, fortune, and greaMastidiousness of taste and 
temper, should have formed any sdrt of acquaintance, however 
slight and distant with the facetious stockjobber and hit wife ; 
but the fact is easily exj^ained by a reference to the vanity which 
we sliall see hereafter made the ruling, passion of Talbot’s nature. 
This vanity, whic*h, branching forth into a thousaftd eccentricities, 
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displayed itself in the singularity of his dress, the studied yet 
graceful warmth of his manner, his atte^ition to the minuti© of 
Efe, his desire, craving and insatiate, to receive from efery (^ne, 
however insigniticaiit, his oholum of admiration ; — this vanity, 
once Mattered oy the obsequious homage it obUined from the won- 
der and reverence of the Copperases, reconciled his taste to tho 
disgus^t so frequently and necessarily conceived ; and, luiving in 
great measure resigned his former acquaintance, and whcDy out- 
lived his friends, he was contented to purchase rfie applause which 
had become to him a necessary of life, at the hiAnble market more 
immediately at his command. 

There is no dilemma in which Vanity cannot find an expedient 
to develop its fomi-^no stream of circumstances in which its buoy- 
ant and li^^lit nature will not rise to fioat upon the surtace. ’And 
its ingenuity is as fertile as that of the ]>layer who (his wardrobe 
allowing him no other method of playing the fop) could still exhibit 
the prevalent passion ibr distinction by wearing stockings of diiler- 
ent colours. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 


Who (tares 

Interpret then ray life for me, as ’twere 

One of the undistinKuiahable many }-^Coleridge*s ** Wallenstein.** 

The first time Clarence had observed tlu; young artist, he had 
taken a deep interest in liis appeai’auce. Pale, tliin, undersized, 
and slightly deformed, the sanctifying mind stiU shed over tho 
humble frame a speU more powerful than beauty. Absent in man- 
ner, melancholy in air, and never conversing except upon subjects 
upon which his imagination was excited, there w'as yet a gentle- 
ness about him whicli could not fail to conciliate and prepossess ; 
nor did Clarence omit any opportunity to soften his reserve, and 
wind himself into his more intimate acquaintance. Wamcr, the 
only support of an aged and infirm grandmother (who had survived 
her immediate children) was distantly related to Mrs. Copperas ; 
and that lady extended to him, with ostentatious benevolence, her 
favour and support. It is true, that she did not impoverish the 
young Adolphus to enrich her kinsman, but she allowed him a seat 
at her hospitable board, whenever it was not otherwise fiUed ; and 
all that she demanded in return was a picture of herself, another 
of Mr. Ci^eras, a third of Master Adolphus, a fourth of the bUck 
cat, and from time to time sundry other lesser productions of his 
genius, of which, through the ag^cy of Mr. Prown, she secretly 
dif^osed at a price that sufficiently remunerated her for whatever 
havoc the slender appetite of 'the young painter was able to efiect. 

By ibis arrangemcc^t jDlarence had many opportunities of gain- 
ing that intiinacy with Warner which had oecomo to him an object ; 
and though the painter, constitutionally diffident and shy, was at 
first averse to, a^nd even awed by, the ease, boldness, iluent speech, 
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imd confident address of a man much younger than himself, yet at 
last he could not resist tMc being decoyed into familiari^ ; and the 
yoiihfivl^pair gradually Idvaneed from companionship into friend- 
ship. There was a striking contrast between the two ; Clareno| 
was bold and frank, Warner close and timid. Both had snpenor 
abilities— but the abilities of Clarence were for action, ;a6se 6f 
Warner for art : both were ambitious, but the ambition of Qarence 
v;as that of circumstances rather than character ; coic^tltaled to 
carve his own for^nes without sympathy or aid, he braced his 
mind to the efiWrt,ihough naturally too gay lor the austerity, and 
too genial for the sWishnesSj^ of ambition. But the veiy essence of 
’*\"ai*ncr^s nature was the feverish (Jesire of fame ; it poured through 
his veins lil^o lava ; it preyed as a worm upon his cheek ; it cor- 
roded Jiis natimil sleep ; it blackened the colour of his thoughts ; 
it shut out, as with an impenetrable wall, the wholesome energi s 
and enjoyments and objects of living men ; and, taking from hua 
all the vividness of the present, all the tenderness of the past, con- 
strained bis heart to dwell for ever and for ever amidst the dim 
and shadowy chim(M‘as of a future he was fated never to enjoy. 

But thc?s(j diffcrcrrces of character, so far from disturbing, rather 
cemented their Mendship ; and while Warner (notwithstanding 
liis advantage of age) paid involuntary deference to tile stronger 
character of Clarence, ho, in his turn, derived that species of 
pleasure by wliieli he was most gratified, from the afl'ectionate 
and unenvious intercjst Clarence took in his speculations of future 
distinctiou, and the unwearying admiration with which he would 
sit by his sides and watch the colours start from the canvas, 
bcneatli the real, though uncultured, genius of the youthful 
liaintcr. Hitherto, Warner had hounded his attempts to some of 
the lessor tirflorts of the ait ; he had now yielded to the urgent 
enthusiasm of Ids nature, oiicl conceived the plan of an historical 
idcturc. Oil ! what sleepless nights, what struggles of the teeming 
lancy with the dense brain, what labours of the untiring thought 
wearing and intense as disease itsell‘, did it cost the ambitious 
artist to w ork out in the stillness of his soul, and from its confused 
and conflicting images, the desigm of this long-meditated and 
idolised performance. But w^hen it teas designed; when shape 
upon sliapo grew and swelled, and glowed from the darkness of 
previous thought upon the painter's mind; when, shutting his 
eyes in the very credulity of delight, the whole work arose before 
him, glossy with its fresh hues, bright, completed, faultless, 
arrayed, as it were, and decked out for immortality — oh ! then 
wfiat a full and gushing moment of rapture broke like a released 
stream upon his soul ! What a recompense for wasted years, 
health, and hope ! "Vf'hat a coronal to the visions and transports 
of Genius ; brief, it is true, hut how steeped in the very halo of a 
light that mig^ht well be deemed the»glory of heaven ! 

But the vision^fades, the gorgeous shapes sweep on int^ dark- 
ness, and, waking from Jiis reverie, the artist sees before him OBoly 
the dull walls of his narrow chamber; the canvas stretched a 
blank upon its ffamc ; the works, maimed, crude, jinfinished, of an 
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“Hexperienoed liand, lying idly around ; rnd feels himself— At wwj/; 
3 ut one moment before the creator of fci world of wonders, the 
master spirit of shapes glorious and majlstical beyond the sl^ipes 
)f men — daslied down from his momentary height, and despoiled 
both of his sorcery and his throne. 

It was just in such a moment that Warner, starting up, saw 
Linden (who had silently entered Ids room) standing motionless 
befo^idm. 

“ Oh ! Linden,” said the artist, “ I have had so superb a dream— 
a dream which, though I have before snatohedJpn«s such vision by 
tits and glimpses, I never beheld so realized, sd^erfect as now : and 
— ^but you slrnll see, you shall ;^udo:e for yourself ; I wiU sketch out 
the design for you;” and with a piece o? chalk, and a^apid hand, 
Warner conveyed to Linden the outline of his conception^ His 
young friend was eager in his praise and his predictions of renown, 
and Warner listened to liirn with a fondness which spread over his 
pale cheek a richer flush than lover ever caught from the whispers 
of his beloved. 

“ Yes,” said he, as he rose, and his sunken and small eye 
flashed out with a feverish brightness, ” yes, if my hand does not 

fail my thought, it shall rival even ” llcr^ the young painier 

stopped short, abashed at that indiscretion of enthusiasm about to 
utter to another the hoarded vanities hijiherto locked in his heart 
of hearts as a sealed secret, almost from iiimsolf. 

” But come,” said Clarence, affectionately, ” your hand is feverish 
and dry, and of late you have seemed more languid than you were 
wont— come, Warner, you want exercise ; it is a beautiful evon- 
in^^and you shall explain yoiur picture still farther to me as we 

Accustomed to yield to Clarence, Warner meclmnically and 
abstractedly obeyed : they walked out into tlie open streets. 

“Look around us,” said Warner, pausing, “look among this 
toiling, and busy, and sordid mass of beings, who claim with us 
the fellowship of clay. The poor lahour, the ricli feast ; the ouly 
distinction between them is that of the insect and the brute ; like 
them they fullil the same end, and share the same oblivion ; they 
die, a new race springs up, and the veiy grass upon their graves 
fades not so soon as their memory. Who, that is conscious of a 
higher nature, would not pine and fret himself away to be con- 
founded with these ? Who would not burn, and sicken, and parch, 
with a delirious longing to divorce himself from so vile a herd ? 
What have their petty pleasures, and th eir mean aims to atone for the 
abasement of grinding down our spirits to tlieir level ? Is not Vlio 
distinction from their blended and comnjon name a sufficic*ut 
recompense for all that ambition sijifers or foregoes ? Oh, for one 
brief nour (1 ask no morej^ of living honour, one feeling of con- 
scious, unfeariug certainty, that Fame has conauered Heath ; and 
then fg(r this humble ^ond impotent clay, this ^rag on the spirit 
which it does not assist but fetter, this wi^tched machine of pains 
and aclies, and feverish tlixobbings, and vexed inquietudes, why, 
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let the worms consume i% and the grave hide— lor Fame there is 
no grave.” 

M th-at moment one fof those unfortunate women, who earn 
their polluted sustenance by becoming the hypocrites of passion 
abruptly accosted them. , , . , , , , , 

” Miserable wretch ! ” said Warner, loathingly, as he pushed her 
aside ; but Clarence, with a kindlier feeling, noticed that W hag- 
gard cheek was wet with tears, and that her frame, w ^ak and 
trembling, could scarcely support itself; he therefore, with that 
promptitude of«chdnty which gives ere it discriminates, put somo 
pecuniary assistance in her hand, and joined his comrade, 

” You would not have spoken so tauntingly to the poor g irl had 
you remarked her distress,” said Clarence. 

“ And ^'my,” said Warner, mourniully, ” why be so cruel as to 
prolong even for a few bom’s, an existence which mercy would 
only seek to bring nearer to the tomb ? That unfortunate is but 
one of the herd, one of the victims to pleasures which debase 
by their progress, and ruin hy their end. Yet perhaps she 
is not worse tliaii the usual followers of love ; — of love — ^that 
passion the most worshipped, yet the least divine, — selfish and 
exacting, -^rawiffg its aliment from destruction, and its very 
natiu’c from tears.” 

“Nay,” said Clarence,J‘ you confound the two loves, the Eros 
and the Ant(?ros, gods wiom my good tutor was wont so sedu- 
lously to distinguish ; you surely do not inveigh thus against all 
love r ” 

“ I cry you mercy,” said Warner, with something of sarcasm in 
his pensiveness of tone. “ We must not dispute, so I will hold my 
peace ; but make love all you will, what are the false smiles of a 
lip which £»few years can blight as an autumn leaf? what the 
Jiomage of a heart as feeble and mortal as your own ? Why, I 
with a few strokes of a little hair, and an idle mixtui*e of 'worth- 
less colours, will create a beauty in whose mouth there shall be no 
hollowness — in whose lip there shall ho no fading — there, in your 
admiration you shall have no need of flattery, and no fear of false- 
hood ; you shall not be stung with jealousy, nor maddened with 
treachery ; nor watch 'Nvith a breaking heart over waning bloom, 
and departing health, till the grave open, and your perishable 
paradise is not. ^ No — the mimic work is mightier than the original, 
for it outlasts it : your love cannot wither it, or your desertion 
destroy— your very death, as the being who called it into life, only 
s^mps it with a holier value.” 

“And so then,” said Clareuce, “you would seriously relinquish, 
for the mute coi)y of the mere features, those aficctioiis which no 
painting can express r” • 

“ Ay,” said the painter, with an energy unusual to his quiet 
manner, and slightly wandcriiig in his answer from Clarence’s 
remark, “ Ay, cgie serves not two mistress^— mine is the^lory of 
ray art. Oh ! what are the cold shapes of this tame earth, where the 
footsteps of the ^ods have vanished, and left no trace, the blemished 
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forms, the debased brows, and the jarrin^i features, to the rforious 
and gorgeous images which I can conjure up at my will ? Away with 
human beauties, to him whose nights arts haunted with Hke fwms 
,of angels and wanderers from the stars, the spirits of all things 
^lovely and exalted in the universe : the universe as it was — when 
to fountain, and stream, and hill, and to every tree which the 
summer clothed, was allotted the vigil of a Nymph ! — ^>vhen through 
gladefSend by waterfall, at glossy noontide, or under the silver 
stars, the forms of Godhead and Spirit were seen to walk ; when 
the sculptor modelled his mighty work frofti tiie beauty and 
strengtli of Heaven, and the poet lay in the sTi^do to dream of the 
Naiad and the Faun, and the dwellers whom ho waked 

in rapture to behold ; and the painter, not as now, sljapinfj from 
shadow and in solitude the dim glories of his lieart, cauglit al once 
his inspiration from the glow t>f earth and its living wanderers, 
and, lo, the canvas breathed ! Oh ! what are the dull realities and 
the abortive offspring of this altered and humbled world. — ^the world 
of meaner and dwarfish men — ^to liim whoso realms arc peopled 
with visions like these 

And the ailist, whose ardour, long excited, and pent within, had 
at last thus audiblv* and to Clarence's astonishment, bui*st forth, 
paused as if to recall himself from his wandering enthusiasm. Such 
moments of excitement were, indeed, riy^e with him, except when 
utterly alone, and even then, were almost invariably followed by that 
depression of spirit by which all over-wrought susceptibility is 
succeeded. A cnange came over his face, like that of a cloud , wlien 
the sunbeam, which gilded, leaves it, and, wdth a slight sigh and a 
subdued tone, he resumed : 

“ So, my friend, you see what our art can do even for the hum- 
blest professor, when I, a poor, friendless, patronlc»5 artist, can 
thus indulge myself by foi^getting the present. But I have not yet 
explained to you tlie attituae of my principal figure and Warner 
proceeded once more to detail the particulars of liis intended 
picture. It must be confessed that he had chosen a line, though 
an arduous, subject : it was the ” Trial of Charles the First and 
as the painter, with the enthusiasm of his profession and the 
eloquence peculiar to himself, dwelt upon the various expressions 
of the various forms which that extraordinary judgmcnt-coart 
afforded, no wonder that Clarence forgot, with the artist himself, 
the disadvantages Warner had to encounter, in the inexperience 
of an unregulated taste, and an imperfect professional education. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A.iJ manners take a tincture from our own, 

Or come discoloured through our passions shown. — Pope, 

What! give up liberty, propertj', and, as the Gazetteer says, lie down to be 
saddled with wooden eho^. — Ktcar of Wakefield. 

'I'li KRK was somethinp: iu the melancholy and reflective character 
of Warner resomhlin^j that of Mordiflmt ; had they lived in these 
days, ir rliaiil both the artist and the pliilosopher had been poets. 
Blit (with regard to the latter) at that time poetry was not the 
customary vent for deep thought, or passionate feehng. Gray, it 
is true, though unjustly condemned as artificial and meretricious 
ill liis style, had infused into the scanty works whicK he lias 
heqneathed to immortality a pathos and a richness foreign to the 
literature of th() age; and, subsequently. Goldsmith, in the aflcct- 
ing, yt:! somewhat •nervate simplicity of his verse, had obtained 
for ro<.>try a briiif respite from a school at once declamatory and 
powc.'rless, and led her fortli for a “ Sunshine Holiday/* into the 
village green, and under hawthorn shade. But, though the 
softer and m(3eker feelings had struggled into a partial and occa- 
sional vent, those whicli partook more of passion and of thought* 
the deep, the wild, the fervid, were still witliout “ the music of a 
voice.** Eor the after century it was reserved to restore %vhat we 
may bo permitted to call the spirit of our national literature ; to 
Ibrsako the cl^iquant of the French mimickers of classic gold ; to 
o.\ cliange a thrice-adulterated Ilippocrene for the pure well of Shak- 
j.peare and of nature; to clothe philosophy in the gorgeous and 
stjlemn majesty of appropriate music ; and to invest passion with a 
language) us burning as its thought, and rapid as its impulse. At 
that time reflection found its natural channel in metaphysical 
inmiiry, or political speculation ; both valuable, perhaps, but 
neither profound. It was a bold, and a free, and an inquisitive 
age^but not one in which thought ran over its set and stationa^ 
LanKs, and watered even the common flowers of verse : not one in 
M hicli Lucretius could have embodied the dreams of Epicurus ; 
.Sliakspeare lavished tho mines of a superhuman wisdom upon his 
I’airy palaces and enchanted isles ; or the Beautifier • of this com- 
moit earth have called forth — 

The motion Qf the npirit that impels 

All thinking things, all placets of all thought ; 

or Disappointment and Satiety have ^hallowed their human griefs 
by a pathos wrought from Whatever* is magnifleent, and grand, 
and lovely in the ttnknowji universe ; or the spboulations of aqgreat, 
but visionary, t mind have raised, upon subtlety and doubt, a vast 

Wordsworth, f Shelley^ 
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. and irregfi^^ pile of verso, full of diifl-liglited cells, and winding 
gaUei'ics, inwnicli what treasures lif concealed ! lhat was ar 
age in which poetiy took one path, aad contexnplatiun anptuer c" 
^ose who were addicted to the latter pursued it in its orthodox 
roads ; and many, whom Nature, perhaps, intended for poets, tiie 
wizard Custom converted into speculators or critics. 

It was this which .gave to Algernon's studies their peculiar hue ; 
''wfiiSt, on the other hand, the taste for the line arts which then 
ntiiversally prevailed, directed to the creations of painting, rather 
tium those of poetry, more really eongeniiji his powers, tho 
intense imagination and passion for glory which marked and 
pervaded the character of the artist. 

But as we have seen that that passion for glory i^ade the groat 
characteristic difterence between Clarence and Warner, soulso did 
that passion terminate any resemblance wliich Warner bore to 
Algernon Mordaunt. With the former, a rank and unwiiolesome 

S lant, it grew up to the exclusion of all else : ’with tlio latter, sub- 
^ ued and regulated, it sheltered, not withered, the virtues by which 
it was surrounded. With Warner, ambition was a passionate 
iesire to separate himself by fame from the herd of other men ; 
with Mordaunt, to bind himself by charity closer to his kind : 
vith the one it produced a disgust to his species ; witli the other, a 
}itj and a love : with tho one, power was the badge of distinction ; 
vith tho other, the means to bless ! ]:flit our story lingers. 

It was now the custom of Warner to spend the whole day at his 
vork, and wander out with Clarence, when the evening darkened, 
» snatch a brief respite of exercise and air. Often, along tho 
ighted and populous streets, would the two young and unfriended 
sompetitors for this world’s high places, roam with the various 
wowd, moralising as they went, or holding dim conjecture upon 
;heir destinies to be. And often w’^ould they linger beneath the 
portico of some house where, “haunted with great resort,** Plfea- 
jure and Pomp held their nightly revels, to listen to the music that, 
Lhrough the open windows, stole over the rare exotics wdth wliich 
wealth mimics the southern scents, and floated, mellowing by 
listanoe, along the unworthy streets; and wdiilo they stood to- 
gether, silent, and each feeding upon separate thoughts, the artist’s 
pale lip would curl with scorn, as he heard the laugh i|nd the 
sounds of a frivolous and hollow mirth rin^ from the crowd within, 
and startle the air from the silver spell which music hadiaid upon 
it. '“These,** would he say to darenoe, “these are thd dupes of 
the same fever as ourselves ; like us, they strive, and toil, and vex 
little lives for a distinction from their race. Ambition comes 
to them, as to all ; but they throw for a different prize than we do ; 
tiieirs is the honour of a day, cuts is immortality ; yet they take 
the same labour, and are. consumed by tbo same core. And, fools 
that they are, with their ^ded names and their gaudy ti appings, 
they, would shrink Ju disdain from that compailison with us which 
we, ^th a juster futidiousuess, blush at this moment to acknow- 

From these scenes they would rove on, and, both delighting in 
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Kontrastf enter some squalid and obscure quarter of the oiiT. 
There, one night, quiet obsjpers of their kind, they paused beside 
a grouf) cod^rregated togetftW by some common cause of obscene 
meniment or unholy fellowship— a group on which low vice had 
set her sordid and hideous stamp— to gaze and draw strange 
humours or a motley moral from that depth and ferment of human 
nature, into whoso sink the thousand streams of civilization ha^ 
poured their dregs and offal. 

“ You survey these.” said the painter, marking each with the 
curious eye of his«prqfession : “ they are a base horde, it is true ; 
but they have their thirst of fame, their aspirations even in the 
abyss of crime, or the loathsomeness of famished want. Doivn in 
you cellar, where a farthing ruslilight glimmers upon haggard 
cl locks, •distfl'ted with tlie idiotcy of drink— there, in that foul 
attic, from uhose casement you see the beggar’s rags hang to dry, 
or rather to crumble in tho reeking and filthy air— farther on, 
witliin tliosc walls which, black and heavy as the hearts thev hid^ 
close our miserable prospect, — ^there, even there, in the mildewed 
dungeon, in the felon’s cell, on the very scaffold self— Ambition 
hugs lier own hope, or scowls upon her own despair. Yes ! the 
inmates of those wails had their perilous gamq of honour, their 
‘ liazard of the die,* in which vice was triumph, and infamy suc- 
cess. Wc do but share their passion, though we afreet it to abetter 
object.** • 

Pausing for a moment, as his thoughts fi.owed into a some^at 
different channel of liis character, Warner continued — “ We hh?p^ 
now caught a glimpse of the two great divisions of mankind ; they 
wlio riot in palaces, and they who make mirth hideous in ra^ and 
hovels : ovni tliat it, is but a poor survey in either. Can we be 
contemptible ^itli these, or loathsome with those ? Or rather have 
we not a nobler spark within us, which we have but to fan into a 
flain(3, that shall burn for ever, when these miserable meteors sink 
into the corruption from which they rise ?** 

“But,** observed Clarence, “these are tho two extremes; the 
pinnacle of civilization too worn and bare for any more noble and 
\ igorous fruit, and tlio base upon which the cloud descends in rain 
and storm. Ixiok to the central portion of society; there the soil 
is more genial, and its produce more rich.** 

“ Is it so, in truth ?’* answered Warner ; “ pardon me, I believe 
not : the middling classes are as human as the rest. There is the 
region,— the heart of Avarice, — systematised, spreading, rotting, 
tho very fungus and leprosy of social states^uspicion, craft, 
hypocrisy, servility to the great, oppression to the low, the waxlike 
mimicry of courtly vices, tlie hardness of flint to humble woes ; — 
thouglit, feeling, the fdibulties and impulses of man, all ulcered 
into one great canker— Gain tHese mah;p the general character of 
the middling class, the unleavened mass of that mediocrity which 
it has l)een the wisdom of the shallow to amjaud. Pah ! ^ too 
are of this class, this poor's earth, this palt^ mixture of*friud 
and stone ; but we, my friend, we will knead gold into our clay.” 

“But look,” said Clarenoe, pointing to the group before them; 
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‘‘look: yon wretched mother, whose w?ice an instant uttered 
the coarsest accents of maudlin and Intoxicated prostitution, is 
now fostering her infant, with a fondJbss stamped up^n he^'wom 
cheek and hollow eye, which might shame the nice maternity of 
nohlG&^— and there too. von wre tch whom> in the reckless effiron^ 

tUiry UX UUfX'UCX&CU Ui ijcujiu.vxjluj.cxx t/| nr u » xv/tt jlu L i^u.i/ua 

,sin<oe boast of his dexterity in theft, and openly exhibit his token 
‘--^6v.k, he is now, with a Samaritan’s own chanty, giving the very 
goods for which his miserable life was risked, to that attenuated 
and starving stripling ! No, Warner, no I eyei^ this mass is not 
imleavened. The vilest infamy is not too 'deep for the Seraph 
Virtue to descend and illumine its abyss I ** 

“ Out on the weak fools ! *' 6aid the artist, bitterly : “ it would be 
something, if they could be consistent even in crime ! and,»placing 
his arm in Linden’s, he drew him away. 

As the picture grew beneath the painter’s hand, Clarence wua 
much struck with the outline and expression of countenance given 
to the regicide Bradshaw. 

“ They are but an im^rfect copy of the living original from 
whom I have borrowed them,” said Warner, in answer to 
darence’s remark upon the sternness of the features. ” But that 
original— a relation of mine, is coming here to-day— you shall 
see him.” 

While Warner was yet speaking, the person in question entered. 
His were, indeed, the form and face worthy to be seized by the 
painter. The peculiarity of his character made him aJttect u 
plainness of dress unusual to the day, and approaching to the 
simplicity, but not the neatness, of (Quakerism. His haS- then, 
with all the better ranks, a principal object of cultivation— was 
wild, dishexfilled, and, in wiry flakes of the sablcst hue, rose 
abruptly from a forehead on which cither thought or passion bad 
written its annals with an iron pen ; the lower part of the brow, 
which overhung the eye, was singularly sharp and prominent ; 
while the lines, or rather furrows, traced under the eyes and 
nostrils, spoke somewhat of exhaustion and internal fatigue. But 
this expression was contrasted and contradicted by the firmly- 
compressed lip ; the lighted, steady, stem eye ; the resolute and 
even stubborn front, joined to proportions strikingly athletic, and a 
stature of uncommon height. 

” WelL Wolfe,*! said the young painter to the person we have 
described, ” it is indeed a kindness to give me a second sitting.” 
^ Tush, boy ! ” answered WoKe : “ all men have their vain 
^ints, and 1 own that I am not ill pleased that these rugged 
features should be assigned, even in fancy, to one of the noblest of 
those men who judged the mightiest cause iu which a country was 
ever plaintiff, a tyrant criminal, imd a world witness ! ” 

While Wolfe was yet spjeaking, his countenance, so naturally 
harsh, took a yet sterner aspect, and the artist, by a happy touch, 
succeeded in transferring it to the canv^. ^ 

. ” But, after all,” continued Wolfe, it shames me to lend aid 
to an art Mvolous in itself, and almost culnablc in times when 
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(freedom wants tne lieadl|to design^ and. perhaps* the hand to 
jxecute, far other and nolfer works than the bh^oning of her past 
leeds upon perishable canvas.’* 

A momentary anger at the slight put upon his art crossed the 
)alo brow of the artist ; but he remembered the character of the 
nan, and continued his work in silence. 

“ You consider then, sir, that these are times in which liberty is 
ittacked ?” said Clarence. 

“ Attacked ? ” repeated Wolfe—** attacked ! ” and then suddenly 
►inking his voice into a sort of sneer — why, since the event which 
:his painting is (fesigned to commemorate — I know not if we have 
;ver had one solitary gleam of liberty break along tlie great cliaos 
>f jarring prejudice and barbarous mw which we term, forsooth, a 
;iorious conatitution. Liberty attacked ! no, boy— but it is a time 
vlu?n liberty may be gained.” 

I’erhctly unacquainted with the excited politics of tlie day, or 
he groAvi ng and mighty spirit which then stirred through the 
iiinas of men, Clarence remained silent ; but his evident attention 
lattcrod the tierce republican, and he proceeded. 

” Ay,” he said slowly, and as if drinking in a deep and stem 
oy from his convictj6n in the truth of the words he uttered — “ Ay, 

. Jiavo wandered over the face of the earth, and I have warmed 
uy soul at the fires which lay hidden under its quiet surface : I 
lave been in the city and the desert — ^the herded and banaed 
rimes of the Old World, and the scattered, but bold hearts which 
re found among the savannahs of the New ; and in either I have 
►eheld tliat sooa sown, wliich, from a mustara-grain, too scanty for 
. bird’s beak, shall grow up to be a shelter and a home for the 
rhole fajnily of man. I have looked upon the thrones of kinra, 
,ud lo, the anointed ones w6re in purple and festive pomp ; ana I 
ooked heneaifi the thrones, and I saw Want and Hunger, and 
lespairing Wrath gnawing the foundations away. I have stood in 
he streets of that great city where Mirth seems to hold an eternal 
ubiiec, and beliuld tlxe noble riot while the peasant starved ; and 
he priest build altars to Mammon, piled &om the eomizi^ of 
Toaning Labour, and cemented with blood and tears. But I 
3oked farther, and saw, in the rear, chains sharpened into swords, 
iiisery ripening into justice, and famine darkening into revenge ; 
nd 1 laughed as I beheld, for I knew that the day of the oppressed 
ms at hand.” 

Somewhat awed by the prophetic tone, though revolted by what 
eenied to him the novelty, and the fierceness, of the sentiments of 
he jepublican, Clarence, after a brief pause, said — 

” And what of our own country ?” 

Wolfe’s brow darkened. ” The oppression here,” said he, ** has 
ot been so weighty, therefore thfe reaction will be less strong ; the 
'Wties are more blended, therefore theiJ separation will be more 
muous; the extortion is less strained, therefore the enduranoe 
1 j ® more meek ; but, soon or late, the struggle must d®me ; 
loody will it De, if the sftrife be even; gentle and lasting, if 
eople predominate/’ 
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“ And if tlie rulers be the strongest?'? said Clarence. , 

“ The struggle will be renewed, repl]|^ Wolfe, doggedly. 

“ You still attend those oratorical mfeetings, cousin,^! th^t?’* 
said Warner. 

** I do,” said Wolfe ; “ and if you are not so utterly absorbed in 
your vain and idle art as to be indilterent to all things nobler, you 
aocill learn yourself to take interest in what concerns— I will not 
say tour country— but mankind. For you, voung man ” (and the 
republican turned to Clarence), “ I would fain hope that life has 
not already been diverted from the greatest of Ijuman objects ; if 
so, come to-morrow night to our assembly, and loam from worthier 
lips thoi mine the precepts and the hopes for which good men live 
or die.’ ^ 

** 1 will come at all events to listen, if not to learn,” si2iid Ckrence, 
eagerly, for his curiosi^ was excited. And the republican, having 
now mldlled the end of his visit, rose and departed. 


CHAPTEIl XY. 

Bound to suiTer persecution 
And martyrdom with resolution, 

T’oppose himgeif la^^inst Ibj hate 
. And vengeance of the iiicuiTscd state.— Audidrae. 

Bokk of respectable, +hough not »vealthy, parents, John Wolfe 
was one of those fiery and daring spirits, which, previous to some 
mighty revolution, Fate seems to scatter O' or various parts of the 
eomi, even those removed from the predestined explosion ; — 
heralds of the events in which they are fitted, tliough not fated, to 
be actors. The period at which he is presented to the reader was 
one considerably prior to that French Kevolution so much debated, 
and so little imderstood. But somo such event, though not 
foreseen by the common, had been already foreboded by the more* 
enlightened eye; and WoKe, from a protracted residence in 
France, among the most discontented of its freer spirits, had 
brought hope ^ that burning enthusiasm which had long made the 
pervadmg p^sion of his existence. 

Bold to generous in devotion to folly in self-sacrifice, 

uuili^Q^g in his tenets to a degs.*ee which r^dered their ardour 
inef^frial to all times, because utterly inapplicable to the present, 
Wolfe was one of those zealots whose very virtues have the 
ambiance of vice, and whose very capacities for danger bei?ome 
harmless from the rashness of their excess. 

It was not among the philosophers and'reasoners of France that 
Wolfe had drawn strei^i^ to ifis opinions: whatever such com- 
panions might have done to his tenets, they would at least ha.ve 
mo^ated nis actions. The philosopher may aid, or expedite, 
a change ; but never does the philosopher in*^ any age or of any 
sect, countenance a crime. But of philosophers Wolfe luiew little, 
' 9 nd probably despised them for their temperance : it was among 
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lanutics — ^Ignorant, but im sgiuative — that ho had strengthened the 
lovei withi>ut comprehending the nature of republicanism. like 
Luci!ln*a painter, whose Hattery portrayed the one-eyed prince in 
profile, ho viewed only that side of the question in which there 
was no defect, and gave beauty to the whole, by concealing the 
half. Thus, though on his return. to England herding with thfl 
common class of his reforming brethren, Wolfe possessed latffly 
peculiarities and distinctions of character which, in rendering him 
strikingly adapted to the purpose of the novelist, must serve as a 
caution to the reader not to judge of the class by the individual. 

With a clas» of llcpublicans in England there was a strong 
tendency t(» support their cause by raisoning. With Wolfe, whose 
mind wn.s little ^.edd^ tpioi^ all was the offspring of turbulent 
feelings, which, in rejecting argument, substituted declamation for 
syllogism. This cflectcd a powerful and irreconcilable distinction 
between Wolfe and the better part of his comrades ; for the habits 
of cool reasoning, whether true or false, are little likely to bias the 
nriu'l V. Awards hose crimes to which Wolfe’s irregulated emotions 
possibly urge him, and give to the characters, to which they 
a sort ofcomnion^cnominator, something of inethod and much of 
sirriilarity. But the feelings — those orators which allow no calcu- 
lation, and baflio the tameness of comparison— rendered Wolfe alone, 
unique, eecontric in 4)pinion«or action, whether of vice or virtue. 

l^'rivate ties fre(.iuently moderate the ardour of our public enthu- 
siasm. Wolfe had non(^ His nearest relation was Warner, and it 
may readily ho supposed that with the pensive and contemplative 
artist he luid very little in common. He had never married, nor 
had ever seemed tc wander from his stern and sterile path, in the 
niO|3t transient pursuit of the pleasures qf sense. ludexibly honest, ■ 
rigidly austerf — in his moral character his bitterest enemies coula ; 
d( t oct no flaw — poor, even to indigence, he had invariably refused ( 
all ovtu'tures of the govt^rnment — thrice imprisoned ana heavily j 
fined for his doetiincs, no fear of a future, no remembrance of ■ 
tlic past, punishment could ever silence his bitter eloquence or 
i»i(jd(?rai e the passion of his distempered zeal — ^kindly, though rude, ' 
his scanty means were ever shared by the less honest and msiuter- ■ 
ested followers of liis faith ; and he had been known for days to i 
depri ve himsedf food, and for nights of shelter, for the purpose ; 
of yielding food and shelter to another. 

Such was the man doomed to forsake, through a long and wasted 
lilb, every substantial blessing, in pursuit of a sh^owy good;* 
with Hie wmrmest benevolence in his heart, to relinquish private 
adbtaions, and to brood even to madness over public offences — to 
sacn^e everything in «, generous, though erring, devotion foi 
that freedom whose cause, instead of proi^ting, he was calculated 
to retard ; and, while he believed bimsqlfthe martyr of a high and 
uncompromising virtue, to close his career with the areatest of 
human enmes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

’ methinks his humour is grood, and bis purse will buy grood company. 

The Parson's Wedding, 

When Clarence returned home, after the conversation recorded 
in our last chapter, he found a note from Talbot, inviting him to 
meet some friends of the latter at supper that evening?. It was 
the first time Clarence had been asked, and he looked iforwajd witli 
some ci^iosity and impatience to the hour appointed in the note. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the jealous rancour felt by 
Mr. and Mrs. Copperas on hearing of this distinction — a distinction 
which ‘ the perfect courtier’ had never once bestowed upon them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Copperas tossed her head, too indignant for words ; and the 
ftteck-jobber, in the bitterness of his soul, affirmed, with a meaning 
air, ** that he dared say, after all, that the old gentleman was not 
so rich as he gave out.’* 

On enterinp Talbot’s drawing-room„Clarenco found about seven 
or fcight people assembled : their names, in proclaiming the nature 
of the party, indicated that the aim of the host was to combine 
aristocracy and Ment. The literaij acquirements and worldly 
tact of Talbot, joined to the adventitious circumstanoes of birtli 
and fortune, enabled him to effect this object, so desirable in polished 
society, to better than we generally find it effected now. The 
conversation of these guests was lignt and various. > The last bon 
mot of Chesterfield, the last* sarcasm of Horace Walpole, Gold- 
smith’s “Traveller,” Shenstone’s “Pastorals,” and the attempt of 
Mrs. Montagu to hnng Shakspeai’e into fashion — in all tliese 
subjects the CTaoeful wit and exquisite taste of Talbot shone i)re- 
eminent ; ana he had almost succeeded in convincing a profound 
critic that Gray Was a poet more likely to live than Mason, when 
the servant announced supper. 

That was the age of suppers ! Happy age ! Meal of ease and 
mirth ; when Wine and Night lit the lamp of Wit ! 0, what 

a * us things were said and looked at those banquets of the soul ! 

epicurism was in the lip as well as the palate, and one had 
humour for a hors oT oguvre, and repartee for an entremet. In 
Ifinner there is something too pompous, too formal, for thc‘true 
;;%a3e of Table Talk. One’s intellectual appetite, like the physical, 
is coarse hut dull. ^ At dinner one is lit only for eating ; after 
dinner only for politiosr But supper was a glorious relic of the 
ancients. The bustle of the day had thoroughly wound up the 
spii^, and every stifeke upon the^dial-plate of ewit was true to tho 
genius of the hour.*’ The wallet- of diurnal anecdote-was full, and 
craved unloading. The great meal — ^that vulgar first love of the 
appetite — ^wos over, and one now only flattered it into coquetting 
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with another. The minJ, diseneagred and free, was no longer 
abSrhed in a cutlet or burthencd with a joint. The gourmand 
carried the nicety of^ his physical perception to his moral, and 
applauded a hon mot instead of a bonne houche. 

Then too one had no necessity to keep a reserve of thought for 
the after evening ; supper was the dnal consummation, the glo^iassra' 
funeral pyre of the day. One could be merry till bed- time with- 
out an interregnum. Kay, if in the ardour of convivialism one 
did— I merely hint at the possibility of such an event— if one did 
exceed the narrow limits of strict ebriety, and open the heart with 
a ruby key, one had nothing to dread from the cold, or, what is 
worse, the warm looks of ladies in tne drawing-room ; no fear that 
all impriulAit word, in the amatory fondness of the fermented 
blood, might expose one to matrimony and settlements. There 
was no tame, trite medium of propriety and surpressed confidence, 
no bridge from l)oaTd to bod, over which a false step (and your wine 
cup is a marvellous (iorruptor of ambulatoi jr rectitude) might pre- 
(•ipitatc into an irrecoverable abyss of perilous communication or 
unwholesome truth. One’s pillow became at once the legitimate 
and natural bourn# to “ the overheated brain;** and the generous 
rashness of the c(enatt)rial reveller was not damped by untimeous 
caution or ignoble calculation. 

lint “ we have changed Ull that now :** Sobriety has become the 
su censor of suppers ; the great ocean of moral encroachment has 
not left us one little island of lyfuge. hliserabla Bupper-lovers 
that wo are, like the native Indians of America, a scattered and 
daily disappearing race, we wander among strange customs, and 
beliold the innovating and invading Dinner spread gradually over 
the very spac^of time in which the majesty of Supper once reigned 
undisputed and supreme ! 

O, ye heavens be kind. 

And feel, tliou earth, for this afllict^ race. — Wordiworth. 

As he was sitting do^m to the table, Clarence’s notice was arrested 
by a somewhat suspicious and unplcasing occurrence. The supper 
room was on tlie wound floor, and, owing to the heat of the weaker, 
one of the windows, facing the small garden, was left open. 
Til rough this window Clarence distinctly saw the face of a man 
look into the room for one instant, tvith a prying and curious gaze, 
and tlieii as instantly disappear. As no one else seemed to remark 
this incident, and the general attention was somewhat noisily 
engi'osfscd by the subject of conversation, Clarence thought it not 
Avorth while to mention a circumstance for which the impertinence 
of any neighbouring setvant, or drunken passer-by, might easily 
account. An apprehension, howbver, of ^ more unpleasant nature 
shot across him, as his eye fell upon t)ie costly plate which Tdbot 
rather osten^tiously displayed, and then glangjed to the singlaand 
aged servant, who Vas, brides ms master, the-^nly mtde inmate of 
the house. Kor could he help saying to Talbot, in the course of 
the evening, that he wondered he uras not afraid of hoarding so 
many ^ticles of value in a house at once lonely on^ill guarded. * 
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“111 guarded! ** said Talbot, rather affronted, why, I and my 
servant always sleep here ! ’* 

To this Clarence thought it neither prudent nor well-bred to offer 
^ther remark. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Meetings, or public calls, he never miss'd. 

To dictate often, always to assist. 

**-«** 

To his experience and his native sense. 

He joined a bold, imperious eloquence ; 

The grave, stem look of men infomi'd and wise, 

A f^iil command of feature, heart, and eyes. 

An a^’e-compelling frown, and fear>iuspiring size.— CVrc&^e. 

THE|||next evening Clarence, mindful of Wolfe’s invitation, 
inqui^ from Warner (who rf^paidthe contemjjt of the republican 
for the painter’s calling by a similar feeling for the zealot’s) the 
direction of the oratorical meeting, and repaired there alone. It 
was the most celebrated club (of that description) of the day, and 
wdl worth attending, as a gratification to the curiosity, if not an 
imjprovement to the mind. 

On entering, he found himself in a long room, tolerably well 
lighted, and still better fiUed. The sleepy countenances of the 
audience, the whispered conversation carried on at scattered inter- 
vals, the Kstlcss^ attitudes of some, the frequent yawns of t)thers, 
the eagerness with which attention was attracted to the opening 
door, when it admitted some new object of interest, the desperate 
resolution with which some of the more energetic turned them- 
selves towjirds the orator, and then, with a faint shake of the head, 
turned themselves again hopelessly away — were all signs that 
denoted that no very eloquent declaimer was in possession of the 
“house.” It was, indeed, a singularly dull, monotonous voice 
which, arising from the upper end of the room, dragged itself on 
towards the middle, and expired with a siijliing sound before it 
reached the end. The face of the speaker suited his vocal powers; 
it was small, mean, aqdof around stupidity, without anything even 
in fatdt that could possibly command attention, or even the cxcito- 
meht of disapprobation : the very garments of the orator seemed 
dull and heavy, and, like the Melancholy of Milton, had a “ leaden 
look.” Now and then some words, more emphatic than others — 
sbnes breaking, as it were, with a momentary splash, the stagna- 
tion of the heavy stream — produced from three very quiet, unhappy- 
lookinfc persons, seated n^xt to the speaker, his immediate friends, 
three single isolated “ hears !” 

The force d friendship could «o further (o. 

At last, the orator having spoken through, ^suddenly stopped ; 
the whole meleting teemed as if a wekht had been taken from it ; 
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there was a general buzz* of awakened energy, each stretched luB 
limits, and resettled himself iu his place, 

And tuniinii: to his neighbour, said, ** Rejoice 1 ** 

A pause ensued — the chairman looked round—the eyes of the 
meeting followed those of their wesident, with a uuiversaljupd^, 
palpable impatience, towards an abscure comer of the room ; the 
pause deepened for one moment^ and then was broken ; a voice 
cried “ Wolfe !”»and at that signal the whole room shook with the 
name. The place which Clarence had taken did not allow him to 
see the object of these cries, till rose from his situation, and, 
passing two rows of benches, stood forth in the middle space of tlie 
room*, then, from one to one, went round the general roar of 
applause ; feet stamped, hands clapped, umbrellas set their sharp 
points to the ground, and walking sticks thumped themselves out 
of shape in the universal clamour. Tall, gaunt, and^erect, the 
speaker possessed, even in the mere proportions of his frt^c, that 
physical power which never fails, in a popular assembly^o gain 
attention to mediocrity, and to throw dimity over faults. He 
looked very slowly round the room, remaining perfectly still and 
motionless, till the clamour of applause had entirely subsided, and 
every ear, Clarence’s no less eagerly than the rest, was strained, 
and thirsting to catch the%rst syllables of his voice. 

It was then with a low, very deep, and somewhat hoarse tone, 
that he began; and it was not till he had spoken for several 
minutes that the iron expression of his face altered, that the 
drooping hand was raised, and that the suppressed, yet powerful 
voice began to expand and vary in its volume. He had then 
entered upoi^ a new department of his subject. The question was 
connected with the English constitution, and Wolfe was now pre- 
paring to put forth, in long and blackened array, the alleged evils 
of an aristocratical form of government. Then it was as if the 
bile and bitterness of years were poured forth in a terrible and 
stormy wrath — then his action became vehement, and his eye 
flashed^ forth unutterable lire ; his voice, solemn, swelling and 
increasing with each tone in its height and depth, filled, as with 
something palpable and perceptible, the shaking walls. The 
listeners — a various and unconnected g^oup, bound by no tie of 
faith or of party, many attracted by curiosity, many by the hope 
of ridicule, some abhorring the tenets expressed, and nearly all 
disapproving their principles, or doubting their wisdom — the 
listeners, certainly not a group previously formed or moulded into 
enthusiasm, became rapt and earnest, their very breath forsook 
them. ^ j 

Linden had never before that night h^ard a public speaker ; but 
he was of a thoughtful and rather caiculatiug mind, and his early, 
habits of decisioiL and the premature cultivation of his inj^lec^ 
rendered him little susctptible, in ^neral, to the impressions of 
tho vulgar : nevertheless, in spite of himself, he was hurried away 
by the stream, and found that the force and rapidity of the speaker 
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did not allow him even time for tho dissent and disapprobation 
whioh his republican maxims and fiery denunciations p(?rp<?tu^ly 
exoited in a mind aristocratic both by creed and education. "At 
' after a peroration of impetuous and magrniiiceut in\'ective, 

the orator ceased. 

In tbe midst of the applause that followed, Clarcmcc left the 
assShibly ; he could not enaure the thongfht that any duller or more 
common-place spcalier should fritter away the spell which yet 
bound and enj^rossed his spirit. 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

At the ix)ttom of the staircase was a small door, which g:ave way .before Nig:cl, as 
lie precipitated himself upon tlie scene of action, a cocked pistol iii one hand, A'c. 

Furtunea of Niff el. 

The night, though not utterly dark, was rendered cajiricious and 
dim by alternate wind and rain ; and Clarence, was delayed in his 
return homeward by seeking occasional shelter from tho rapid and 
.heavy showers which hurried by. It was during one of tne tem- 
porary cessations of the rain that hfi retf jhed Copperas Power, and 
while he was searching in his pockets for the key whioh w^as to 
admit him, he observed two men loitering about liis neighbour's 
house. The light was not sufficient to give him more than a 
scattered and imperfect vieM' of their motions. Somewhat alarmed , 
he stood for several moments at the door, watching them as well 
as ho was able ; nor did he enter the house till the ioiUjrers had 
left their suspicious position* and, walking onwaitis, were hid 
entirely from liim by the distance and dai’kness. 

“ It really is a dangerous thing for Talbot,’* tliought (/larcnce, 
as he ascended to his apartment, “ to keep so many valuables, and 
only one servant and that one as old as himself too. However, as 
I am by no means sleepy, and my room is by no means cool, I niay 
as well open my window, and see if those idle fellows make their 
re-appearance.” Suiting the action to the thought, Clarence 
opened his little casement, and leant wistfully out. 

He had no light in his room, for none was ever left for him. 
This circumstance, however, of course enabled him the bfittor to 
penetrate the dimne458 and haze of tlie night, and, by the help of 
the iiutteiing lamps, he was enabled to take a general, though pot 
painute, survey of the scene below. 

I think I have before said that there a garden between 
Talbot's house and Copperas Bowfer ; this was bounded by a wall, 
which confined Talbot’s peculiar territorv of garden, and tnis wall, 
4 ^^de 8 oribmg a parallel(^gram, laced also the road. It contained two 
entrdiioes~one the principal adytns, in the shapt of a comely iron 
. gate, the other a wooden door, which, beifig a private pass, fronted 
the intermediate garden before mentioned, and was 3xactly opposite 
to*Clarenoe's window. 
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Linden had been more than ten minutes at his post and had 
ju^ begvn to think his suspicions without foundation, and his 
vijl in vain, when he observed the same figures he had seen before 
advance slowly from distance, and pause by the front gate o& 
Talbot’s mansion. • , , . 

Alarmed and anxious, he redoubled his attention ; he stretched 
liiraself, as far as his safety would permit, out of the window ; 
lamps, ai,dtatcd by the wind, which swept by in occasional gusts, 
rel'usi^d to grant to liis straining sight more than an inaccurate and 
unsatisf juHg suavey . Presently a blast, more violent than ordinary, 
suspended as it were the falling columns of rain, and left Clarence 
in almost total darkness ; it roUed^iway, and the momentary calm 
wliicli ensiled enabled him to see that one of the men was stooping 
by the gate, and the other standing apparently on the watch at a 
little distaneo. Another gust shook the lamps, and again obscured 
his view : and when it had passed onward in its rapid course, the 
men ]\ad Jell the gate, and were in the garden beneath his window. 
They crept cautiously, but swiftly, along the opposite wall, till they 
came to the small door we have before mentioned ; here they halted, 
and one of them appeared to occupy himself in opening the door. 
Now then, fear wift changed into certainty, and it seemed without 
doubt, that tlio men, having found some difficulty or danger 
in forcing the stronger^)!’ more public entrance, had changed 
their quarter of attack. No more time was to be lost ; Clarence 
shouted aloud, but iho high wind probably prevented the sound 
reaching the ears of the burglars, or at least rendered it dubious 
and confused. The next moment, and before Clarence could repeat 
his alarm, they had opened the door, and were within the neigh- 
bouring garden, beyond his view. Very young men, unless their 
experience l^s outstripped their youth, seldom have much presence 
of mind ; that quality, which is the opposite to surprise^ comes to 
ns in those years wlien nothing seems to us strange or unexpected. 
But a much older man tlian Clui’cncc might have well been at a loss 
to know what conduct to adopt in the situation in which our hero 
was placed. The visits of the watchman to that (tlien) obscure 
and ill-iuhahited neiglibourhood, were more regulated by his indo- 
lence than his duty, and Clarence knew that it would be in vain to 
listen for his cry, or tarry for his assistance,^ He himself was 
utterly unarmed, but tlie stock-jobber had a pair of horse pistols, 
and, as this recollection flashed upon him, tlie pause of deliberation 
ceased. 

AV ith a swift step he descended the first flight of stairs, and, 
paRisiiig at the chamber door of the faithful couple, knocked upon 
its panels with a loud ^iiid luisty summons. The second repetition 
of the noise produced the sentence, uttered in a very trembling 
voice, of “ W ho’s there ? ” ^ J b 

“ It is I, Clarence Linden,” replied our hero ; ** lose no time in 
opening the door^” 

This answer seemed t» re-assure the valorous stock-jobber. He 
slowly undid the bolt, and turned the key. 

“In Heaven’s Hame, what do you want, Mr. Linden? ” said 1 \(d. 
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*^Ay,** cried a sharp voice from the more internal recesses of the 
ohamW, “what do you want, sir, disturbing us in thed)Osoi9(»OT 
our family, and at the dead of night? “ 

' With a rapid voice, Clarence repeated what he had seen, and 
requested the broker to accompany him to Talbot’s house, or at 
least to lend him his pistols. 

shall do no such thing,” cried Mrs. Copperas. “ Come here, 
Mr. C., and shut the door directly.” 

“ Stop, my love,” said the stock-jobber, “ stop a moment.” 

“ For God’s sake,” cried Clarence, “ make no delay ; the poor 
old man may be murdered by this time.” 

** It's no business of mine,” raid the stock-jobber. 

** If Adolphus had not broken the rattle I would not h** ve minded 
the trouble of springing it ; but you are very much mistaken if 
yop. think I am going to leave my warm bed, in order to have my 
tlm)at cut.” 

“ Then give me your pistoLs,” cried Clarence ; “ I will go alone.” 

“ I shall commit no such folly,” said the stock-jobber ; “ if you 
are murdered, I mav have to answer it to your friends, and pay for 
your burial. Besides, you owe us for your lodgings— go to your 
bed, young man, as I shall to mine.” And so saying, Mr. Copperas 
proceeded to close the door. 

But enraged at the brutality of the -man, and excited by the 
urgency of the case, Clarence did not allow hiin so peaceable a re- 
treat. With a strong and tierce grasp, he seized the astonished 
Copperas by the throat, and shaking him violently, forced his o\vn 
entrance into the sacred nuptial chamber. 

“ By Heaven,” cried Linden, in a savage and stern tone, for his 
blood was up, “ I will twist your coward’s throat, and save the 
murderer his labour, if you do not instantly give .me up your 
pistols.” 

The stock-jobber was panic-stricken. “ Take them,” he cried 
in the extremest terror ; “ there they are on the chimney-piece, 
close by.” 

“Are they primed and loaded?” said linden, not relaxing his 


/‘Yes, yes! said the stock-jobber, “loose my throat, or you 
will choke me ! ” and, at that instant, Clarence felt himself clasped 
by the invading hands of Mrs. Copperas. 

“Call off your wife,” said he, “or I will choke you!” and he 
listened his hold, “ and tell her to give me the pistols.” 

next moment Mrs. Copperas extended the debated weappus 
Edwards Clarence. He seized them, flung the poor stock-joDoer 
ettiinst the bed-post, hurried downstairs, />pened the back door, 
which led into the garden, flew* across the intervening spact^ 
arrived at the door, imd Entering Talbot’s garden, paused to con- 
^ eider what was the next step to be taken. 

A >^rson equally Brave as Clarence, but mon^ cautious, would 
not ha^ve left the house without alarming Mr. de Warens, even in 
spite of the failure with his master ; but Linden only thought of 
tnf) pressure of time, and the necessity of expedition, and ^ jd would 
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liavc been a very unworthy hero of romance had he felt fear for 
tw\ antagonists, with a brace of pistols at his command, and a 
hign and good action in view. 

After a brief, but decisive, halt, he proceeded rapidly round the 
house, in order to ascertain at which part the ruffians had admitted 
themselves, should they (as indeed there was little doubt) have 
already effected their entrance. ‘ 

He found the shutters of one of the principal rooms on the 
ground lloor had been opened, and through the aperture he caught 
the glimpse of amoving light, which was suddenly obscured. As 
he was about to enter, the light again flashed out : he drew back 
just in time, carefully screened hynself behind the shutter, and, 
through oim of the chinks, observed what passed within. Opposite 
to tWfe window was a door which conducted to the hall and prin- 
cipal staircase ; this door was open, and in the hall, at the foot of 
the stairs, Clarence saw two men ; one carried a dark lantern, frdfh 
which the light proceeded, and some tools, of the nature of which 
Clarence Was naturally ignorant : this was a middle-sized muscular 
man, dressed in the rudest garb of an ordinary labourer ; the other 
was much taller and younger, and his dress was of rather a less 
ignoble fashion. • 

“ Hist ! hist ! ** said the taller one, in a low tone, “ did you not 
hear a noise, Ben ^ 

“ Not a pin fall ; but stow your whids man ! ** 

This was all that Clarence heard in a connected form ; but as the 
wretches paused, in evident doubt how to proceed, he caught two 
or three detached words, which his ingenuity readily formed into 
sentences. “ No, no ! sleeps to the left-old man above— plate 
chest— we must have the blunt too. Come, track up the dancers, 
and dowse the glim.** And at the last words the lignt was ex^- 
guished, and Clarence*s quick and thirsting ear just caught their 
first steps on the stairs— they died away— and all was husned. 

It had several times occurred to Clarence to rush from his hiding- 
place, and fire at the ruffians : and perhaps that measure would 
have been the wisest he could have taken ; but Clarence had never 
discharged a pistol in his life, and he felt, therefore, that his aim 
must be uncertain enough to render a favourable position and a 
short distance essential remiisites. Both these were, at present, 
denied to him ; and although he saw no weapons about the persons 
of the villains, yet he imagined they would not have ventured on 
so dangerous an expedition without fire-arms ; and if he failed, as 
\^u1lI have been most probable, in his two shots, lie concluded 
tffat, though the alarm would be given, his own fate would be 
inevitable. ^ 

If this was reasoning upon false premises, for housebreakers 
seldom or never carry loaded tire-arms, «ind never stay for revenge 
when their safety demands escape, Chirenee maybe forgiven for 
not knowing tht^customs of housebreakers, Und for not mtdc.ttguMbe* 
very best of an extremeij’; novel and dangerous situation. 

No sooner did he find himself in total darkness, than he bitterly 
reproached himself for his late backwardness, and, inwardly je- 
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solving not again to miss any opportunity which presented itself, 
he entered the window, groped along the room into the hall,^d 
found his way very slowly, and after much circumlocution, to the 
staircase. 

He had just gained the summit, when a loud cry broke upon the 
stillness : it came from a distance, and was instantly Imshed ; but 
JiK^caught, at brief intervals, the sound of angry and threatening 
voices. Ciarence bent down anxiouslj^, in the hope that some 
solitary ray would escape through the crevice of the door within 
which the robbers were engaged. But though the sounds came 
&om the same floor as that on which he now trod, they seemed far 
and remote, and not a gleam of light broke the darkness. 

He continued, however, to leel his way in the dii^.*ction Irom 
which the sounds proceeded, and soon found himself in a nfirroAv 
gallery ; the voices seemed more loud and near as he advanced ; at 
last he distinctly heai’d the words — 

“Will you not confess where it is placed r ** 

“ Indeed, indeed,** replied an eager and earnest voice, whi(;h 
darenco recognised as Talbot’s, “this is all the moiufy 1 have iu 
tiie house — the plate is above — my servant has the key— -take it — 
take all — but save his life and mine.** • 

“ None of your gammon,** said another and rougher voice than 
that of the first speaker : “ we know you have more blunt than this 
— paltry sum of lifty pounds, indeed !*’ 

“Hold!** cried the otiier ruihau, “here is a picture set with 
diamonds, that will do, Ben. Let go the old man.** 

Clarence was now just at hand, and, probably from a sudden 
change in the position of the dark lantern within, a liglit abruptly 
broke from beneath the door, and streamed along the passage. 

“No, no, no !** cried the old man, in a loud yet treiuulous voice 
— “No, not that, anything else, but I will defend that with my 
life.” 

“Ben, my lad,” said the ruffian, “ twist the old fool’s neck : wo 
have no more time to lose.” 

At that very moment the door w^as ilung violciitly open, and 
Clarence Linden stood within tliree paces of tlio rt probates and 
their prey. The taller villain had a miniature in his hand, and the 
old man clung to his legs with a convulsive but impotent clasp ! 
the other fellow had already his gripe upon Talbot’s neck, and his 
right hand grasped a long case-knife 

W ith a fierce and hashing eye, and a check detidly pale w ith in- 
ternal and resolute excitement, Clarence confronted the robbers.^ 

“ Thank Heaven,” cried he, “ I am not tooTate ! ** And advanc- 
ing yet another step towards the shorter ruffian, wdio, struck mute 
with the suddenness of the apparition, still retained his grasp of 
the old man, he fired his pistol, with a steady and close aim ; the 
hall penetrated the w retcii* s brain, and without sound or sigh, he 
dead, at the eery feet of his just destro^^T. The remain- 
ing ro^er had already meditated, and a%second more sufficed to 
accomplish, his escape. He sprang towards the door: the ball 
whuzed beside him, but touchea him not. With a safe and swiit 
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step, long inured to darkness, fled along tlie passage ; and Lin- 
denisatislied with the vengeance he had taken upon his comrade, 
did flot harass him with an unavailing pursuit. 

Clar(‘nce turned to assist Talbot. The old man was stretched 
upon the door insensible, but his hand gmsped the miniature 
whi(?h tlie plunderer had dropped in his flight and terror, and his 
^vhito and abhon lip was pressed convulsively upon the recovered 
treasure. 

Linden raised and placed him on his bed, and while employed in 
attempting to r^ive him, the ancient domestic, alarmed by the 
report of the pistol, came, poker in hand, to his assistance. 

By little and little they recovered the object of their attention. 
His eyes rolled wildly round the room, and he muttered — 

“ ^ye shall not rob me of my only relic of her—where is 

it ? — have you got it !“ the picture, the picture 
** It is h(Te, sir, it is here,** said the old servant, “ it is in your 
own liaiid.** 

Tall)ot*s eye fell upon it; he gazed at it for som^ moments, 
pressed it to liis lips, and then, sitting erect, and looking wildlj 
round, he seemed to awaken to the sense of his late danger ard his 
present deliverances 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ah, fleeter far than fleetest storm or steed, 

Or the death tliey bear. 

The heart which tender thought clothes like a dove. 

With the wings of card 
Ju the battle— ill the darkness — in the need. 

Shall mine cling to thee I 
Nor claim one smile for all the comfort, love, 

It ir.ay bring to thee Shelley. 

L.'iTTKll FKOJH ALGETINON MOKDAT7NT TO ISABEL ST. LEGKE. 

“lou told me not to write to you. You know how long, but 
not how uselossly, 1 liave obeyed you. Did you think, Isabel, that 
my love was of that worldly and common order which rerjuires 
a poriictiial aliment to support it? Did you think that, if you 
forbade the stream to flow visibly, its sources would be exhausted, 
and its channel dried up? This may be the passion of others ; it 
is not mine. Months have passed since we parted, and since then 
you have not seen me: this lettiT is the first token you have 
received from a remembrance which cannot die. But do you 
think that I have not ffatched, ^and tended upon you, and glad- 
dened my eyes with gazing on your beauty, when you have not 
dreamed that I was by ? Ah, Isabel, your heart should have told 
yojj of it— mine \voiild, had been so near^e ! 

A ou receive no lette^ from me, it is true — think you thiu my 
uand^ and heart are therefore idle ? No. I write to you a thousand 
burning lines ; I pour out my soul to you : I tell you of all I sufler; 
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my thoufflits, my actions, my very dreams, are all traced upon til; 
pai^r. 1 send them not to you, but I read them ovcd and jifyer- 
and when 1 come to your name, I pause, and shut my eyes, anc 
then ‘ Fancy has her power,* and lo ! ‘ you arc by my side ! * 

“ Isabel, our love has not been a holiday and joyous sentiment , 
but I feel a solemn and unalterable conviction that our union if^ 
ordained. 

' “ Others have many objects to distract and occupy the thoughts 
which are once forbidden a single direction, but we have none. 
At least, to me you are everything. Pleasure, spl'^ndour, ambition; 
sdl are merged into one great and eternal thought, and that is 
t/ouJ ^ 

“ Others have told me, and I believed them, that I was hard, 
and cold, and stem — so perhaps I was before I knew you, but now 
I am weaker and softer than a child. There is a stone which is of 
all the hardest and the chillest, but when once set on lire it is 
unquenchable. You smile at my image, perhaps, and 1 should 
smile if saw it in the writing of another ; for all that I have 
ridiculed in romance, as exaggerated, seems now to me too cool 
and too commonplace for reality. 

But this is not what I meant to write io you ; you are ill, 
dearest and noblest Isabel, you arc ill ! 1 am the cause, and you 
conceal it from me ; and you would rather pine away and die than 
sufier me to lose one of those worldly advantages which arc in mt/ 
eyes but as dust in ^e balance, — it is in vain to deny it. I heard 
from others of your impaired health ; 1 have witnessed it inys«;*lf . 
Do you remdbber, last night, when you were in the room with 
your relations, and they made you sing— a song, too, which you 
used to sint to me, and when you came to the second stanza your 
voice failed you, and you burst into tears, and iustead of 
soothing, reproached and chid you, and you answered not, but 
wept on ? Isabel, do you remember that a sound was heard at the 
window, and a groan ! Even they were startled, but tlK\v thought 
it was the wind, for the night was dark and stormy, and they saw 
not that it was I— yes, my devoted, my generous love, it was I 
who gazed upon you, and from whose heart that voice of angiiisli 
was wrung ; and I saw your cheek was pale and thin, and that the 
at the core had preyed upon the blossom. 

Think you, after this, that I could keep silence or obey your 
request? Ivo, dearest, no! Is not my happiness your olnect? 1 
Jmve the vanity to believe so ; and am I not the best judge luur 
that happmess is to be secured ! I tell you, I say it calmly, coldly, 
mspassionately ^not from the imagination, not even from the hefi t, 
TOt solely from the reason — that I can bear everything rathor 
than the loss of yow ; and that if the evil of my love scathe and 
gestroy you, Z ahedl consider and curse myself as your murderer! 

extreme of misery, my--yes, my Isabel ! I 
at the oop«^ where we have so often met before, to- 
at noon. You will meet me ; and if T cannot convince 
joup I will not ask you to he perstMded. A. M/' 
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ijid Isabel read tbis letter, and jdaced it at her heart, and felt 
lessWiserSble than she had done lor months; for, though she 
wept, there was sweetness in tlie tears wliioh the assurance of his 
love, and the tenderness of his remonstrance, had called forth. 
She met him— how could she refuse ? and the struggle was past. 
Though not “ convinced,” she was “ persuaded ; ” for her heart, which 
refused his reasonings, melted at his reproaches and his grief. 
But she would not consent to unite her fate with him at once, for 
the evils of that step to his interests were immediate and near; 
she was only poi^uaded to permit their correspondence and occa- 
sional meetings, in which, however imprudent they might be for 
hervself, the disadvantages to her l^er were distant and remote. 
It wa^ of liini only that she thought : for him she trembled ; for 
him she w.'is the coward and the woman : for herself she had no 
fears, and no forethought. 

And Algernon was worthy of this devoted love, and returned it 
as it was given. Man’s love, in general, is a.. selfish and exacting 
sentiment : it demands every sacrifice, and w^ses all. But the i 
nature of Mordaunt was essentially high and disinterested, and 
his honour, like hii^ love, was not that of the world : it was the 
ethereal and spotless honour of a lofty and generous mind, the 
lionour whieh custom can neither give nor take away ; and, how- 
ever impatiently ho bore 4he deferring of a union, in which he 
deemed that he was the only sufferer, he would not have uttered 
a sigh or urged a prayer for that union, could it, in the minutest 
or remotest degree, have injured or degraded her. 

These arc the hearts and natures which moke life beautiful: 
these are the shrines which sanctify love : these are the diviner 
spirits for whom there is kindred and commune with everything 
exalted and holy in heaven and earth. For them, Nature unfolds 
her hoarded poetry, and her hidden spells : for their steps are the 
lonely mountains, and the still woods have a murmur for their 
ears: for them there is strange music in the wave, and in the 
whispers of the light leaves, ana rapture in the voices of the birds : 
their souls drink, and are saturated with the mysteries of the 
Universal Spirit, which the philosophy of old times believed to be 
God himself.^ They look upon the sky with a gifted vision, and its 
dove-like ^uiet descends and overshadows their hearts ; the Moon 
and the Night are to them wells of Castalian inspiration and golden 
dreams ; and it w^as one of them, who, gazing upon the Evening 
Star, felt in the inmost sanctuary of his soul, its mysterious har« 
mqnies with his most worshipped n>p6, his most passionate desusii 
and dedicated it to — Love. 
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Maria. Here’s the brave old man's love, 

Bianea. That loves the youn^ man. 

The Woman* s Prise; or, the T mer Tamed. 

** No, my dear Clarenoe, you have placed conifJence iii me, and 
it is now my duty to return it ; you have told mo your history and 
oriffin, and I will inform you mine, but not yet. At present we 
wiu talk of you. You have conferred upon me what car un\yersal 
love of life makes us regard as the greatest of human obligations ; 
and though I can bear a large burden of gratitude, yet 1 must 
throw off an atom or two, in using my little power in t/our behalf. 
Nor is this all : your history has also given you another tie upon 
my heart, and in granting you a legitimate title to my good offices, 
removes any scruple you might otherwise have had in accepting 
them. j 

“ I have just received this letter from Lord — ^ — , the minister 
for foreign affairs : you will sec that ho has appointed you to the 

office of attache at . You will als^^> oblige me by looking over 

this other letter at your earliest convenience; the trilling sum 
which it contains will be repeated every quarter : it will do very 
well for an attacks : when you are an ambassador, wliy, we inust 
emiip you by a mortgage on Searsdale ; and now, my dear Clarence, 
tell me all about the Copperases.” 

I need not say who was the speaker of the above sentences: 
sentences, apparently of a very agre(^able nature ; ^nevertheless, 
Clarence seemed to think otherwise, lor the tears gushed into liis 
eyes, and he was unable for several moments to reniy. 

“ Come, my young friend,” said Talbot, kindly ; “ 1 have no 
near relations among whom I can choose a son I like better than 
you, nor you any at present from whom you might select a more 
desirable father : consequently, you must let me look upon you as 
my own flesh and blood ; and, as I intend to be a very strict and 
peremptory father, I expect the most silent and scrupulous obe- 
dience to my commands. My first parental order to you is to put up 
those papers, and to say nothing more about them ; for I nave a 
great deal to talk to you about upon other subjects.” 

And by these ana similar kind-hearted and delicate reinjjn- 
strances, the old man gained his point. From that moment Clarence 
looked upon him with the grateful and venerating love of a son ; 
and I question very much if Talbot had really been the father of 
our hero, whether ne would have liked so handsome a successor 
half so well. 

day after this arrangement, Clarence pa'd his debt to the 
Copperases, and removed to Talbot’s housj. With this event com- 
menced a new era in his e^stence; he was no longer an outcast 
and a wanderer ; out of alien ties he hajd wrought the link of a 
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eloBC and even paternal Mendsliip : life, brilliant in its prospects, 
anA elevated in its ascent, opened flatteringfly before bim ; and the 
forttme and courage, wliich had bo well provided for the present, 
were the best omens and auguries for the future. 

One evenine, when the opening autumn had made its approaches 
felt, and Linaen and his new parent were seated alone by a blazing 
fire, and had come to a full pause in their conversation, Talbot, 
shading his face with the iriendly pages of the “Whitehall 
Evening Paper,” as if to protect it from the heat, said— 

“ I told you, the other day, that I would pve you, at some early 
opportunity, a brief sketch of my life. This conlidence is due to 
you in return for yours ; and since rou will soon leave me, and I 
am an old j;nan, whose life no prudent calculation can lix, I mav 
as well ehocTse the present time to favour you with my confossions.** 
Clarence expressed and looked his interest, and the old man thus 
commenced ; — 


THE HISTOEY OP A VAIN MAN. 

“ I was the favourite of my parents, for I was quick at my lessons, 
and my father said I inherited my genius from him ; and comely 
in my person, and Ay mother said that my good looks came from 
her, * So the honest pair saw in their eldest son the union of their 
own attractions, and thought they were making much of them- 
selves wlien they lavishea their caresses upon me. They had 
another son ; poor Anlvur — 1 think I see him nov/ ! He was a shy, 
quiet, subdued hoy, of a veiy ]:)lain personal appearance. My 
father and mother were vain, showy, ambitious people of tlie 
world, and they were as asliamcd of* my brother as they were 
lu’oud of myself. However, he afterwards entered the army, and 
distinguished.himstdf highly. He divd in battle, leaving an only 
daughter, who married, as you know^ a nobleman of high rank. 
Her subsequent fate it is now needless to relate. 

“Petted and pampered from my childhood, I grew up with a 
jirofoiind belief in my own excellences, and a feverish and irritating 
desire to impress every one who came in my way with the same 
idea. There is a sentence in Sir William Temple, which I have 
often thought of with a painful conviction of its truth ; ‘ A rest- 
lessness ill men's minds to be somctliing they ai*e not, and to have 
sometliiug they have not, is the root of all immorality.'* At 
school, I was confessedly the cleverest boy in my remove; and, 
what I valued equally as much, 1 was the best cricketer of the 
best eleven. Here, then, you will say my vanity was satisfied — 
no fticli thing ! There was a bov who shared my room, and was 
next me in the school ; we were, therefore, always thrown together. 
He was a great, stupid, lubb^ly cub, equally ridiculed by the 
masters, and disliked by the boys : 'vvill jAu believe that this indi- 
vidual w'as the express and almost sole object of my envy ? Ho. 
was more than mydrival, he was ray superior; and I hated WffP 
with all the unleavened bittemoss of my soul. 

• • And of all good. — Author. 
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“I have said he was my superior — it was in one thing:. Us 
could balance a stick, nay, a cricket-bat, a poker, upo^i his cliin, 
and I could not ; you iaug:n, and so can 1 now, but it was no sub- 
ject of laughter to me then. This circumstance, trifling as it may 
appear to you, poisoned my enjoyment. The boy saw my envy, 
for 1 could not conceal it ; and as all fools are malicious, and most 
fools ostentatious, he took a particular pride and pleasure in dis- 
playing his dexterit}', and ‘showing oft* my discontent. You can 
form no idea of the extent to wliich this petty insolence vexed and 
disquieted me. Even in my sleep, the clumsy and grinning 
features of this tormenting imp haunted me like a spectre ; my 
visions were nothing but chips and cricket-bats walking sticks, 
sustaining themselves upon human excrescences, ^and pokers 
dancing a hornpipe upon the tip of a nose. I assure you that I 
have spent hours in secret seclusion, practising to rival my liated 
comrade, and my face — see how one vanity quarrels with another 
— ^was little better than a map of bruises and discolorations. 

“ I actually became so uncomfortable as to write home, and re- 
quest to leave tlie school. I was then about sixteen, and my 
indulgent lather, in granting my desire, told me that I was too old 
and too advanced in my learning to go to any other academic 
establishment than the University. The day before I left the 
school, I gave, as was usually the custom, a breakfast to all my 
friends; the circumstance of my tormentor's sharing my room 
obli^red me to invite him among the rest. However, I was in higli 
spints, and being a universal favourite with mv schoolfellows, I 
succeeded in what was always to me an object of social ambition, 
■and set the table in a roar t yet, w'hen our festival "was nearly ex- 
pired, and I began to allufle more particularlj^ to my approaching 
departure, my vanity was lar more gratified, for my ftjelings were 
far more touched, by observing the regn^t, and receiving the good 
wishes, of all my companions. I still recall that hour as one of the 

S roudest and happiest of my life ; but it had its immediate reverse. 

[y evil demon put it into my tormentor's head to give me one last 
parting pang of jealousy. A large umbrella happened accidentally 
to be in my room : Crompton — such was my schoolfellow's name— 
saw and seized it ; ‘ Look, Talbot,* said he, with his taunting and 
hideous sneer, ‘ you can't do this ;* and placing the point of the 
umbrella upon his forehead, just above the eyebrow, he performed 
various antics round the room. 

“At Hmt moment I was standing by the fire-place, and convers- 
ing with two boys upon whom, above all others, I wished to leave 
a favourable impression. My foolish soreness on this one subject 
had been often remarked, and as 1 turned^, in abrupt and awkward 
discomposure, from the exhibition, I observed my two schoolfellows 
smile and exchange locks. 1 am not naturally passionate, and 
even at that age I had, in ordinary cases, great self-command ; but 
'flwk; observation, and the cause wliich lea to ,’t, threw me off my 
guard. Whenever we are utterly under ^he command of one Ifeeiing, 
we cannot be said to have our reason : at that instant I literally 
ibelieve I was beside myself. What ! in the v&r flush of the lost 
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triumph that that scene would ever afford me ; amidst the last 
reg:npts of my early friends, to whom I I'ondly hoped to bequeath a 
long and brilliant remembrance, to be thus bearded by a contemp- 
tible rival, and triumphed over by a pitiful, yet insulting, supe- 
riority ; to close my condolences with laughter ; to have the final 
solemnity of my career thus terminating in mockery; and ridicule 
substituted as an ultimate reminiscence in the place of an admiring 
regret ; all this, too, to be efiected by one so long hated, one whom 
I was the only being forbidden the comparative happiness of 
despising ? I coujd not brook it ; the insult — the insulter were too 
revolting. As the unhappy bufibon approached me, thrusting his 
distorted face towards mine, I seized ^ind pushed him aside, with a 
brief cursci and a violent luind. The sharp point of the umbrella 
slipped ; my'aotion gave it impetus and weight ; it penetrated his 
I ye, and — spare me, spare me the rest.’’ * 

The old man bent down, and paused for a few moments before 
he resuniod. 

“ Crompton lost his eye, but in 5* punishment was as severe as 
his. People wlio are very vain arc usually equally susceptible, 
and tboy who feel one thing acutely will so feel another. For 
years, ay, for many^ears afterwards, tlie recollection of my folly 
goaded me with the bitterest and most unceasing remorse. Had 1 
committed murd(T, m3'' conscience could scarce have afflicted me 
more severel^y, I did not regain my^ self-esteem, till I had some- 
what repaired the injury I had done. Long after that time, 
Crompton was in prison, in great and overwhdming distress. 1 
impoverished myself to release him; 1 sustained him and his 
family tiU fortune rendered m3' assistance no longer necessary; 
and no triumphs were ever more sweet to me than the sacrifices 1 
was forced to sqhmit to, in order to restore him to prosperity. 

“ J t, is natural to hope that this accident had at least the effect 
of curing me of in3' fault ; but it requires philosophy in yourselfi 
or your advisers, to render remorse of future avail. How could I 
amend my fault, when 1 was not even aware of it? — Smarting 
under the efiects, I investigated not the cause, and I attributed to 
irascibility and vindictiveness what had a deeper and more dan- 
gerous origin. 

“ At college, in spite of all my advantages of birth, fortune, 
health, and intellectual ac(iuircments, 1 had many things besides 
the one enemy of remorse to corrode my tranquillity of mind. 1 
was sure to find soiue one to excel me in 'iiqmothing, and this was 
uiough to embitUir my peace. Our liMng Goldsmith is my 
avoaS’ite poet, and I perhaps insensibly^nerate the genius the 
norc because I find something congenial in the infirmities of the 
\jan. 1 can fully credit the anecdotes recorded of him. I too 
ould once have been jealous of a puppet handling a spontoon ; 1 
00 could once have been miserable if two ladies at the theatre 
rere more the objeol-s of attention than my sell ! You, Clareui^ 
• 

• This instance of vanity, and indeed «he whole of Ttdbot'a history, is Uterally 
om facts. • 

Q 
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will not despise me for this confession ; those who knew me less 
would. Fools ! there is no man so great as not to have s®me little- 
ness more predominant than all his greatness. Our virtues are 
the dupes, and often only the playthings, of our follies ! 

“ I entered the world— -with what advantages and what avidity! 
— smile, but it is mournfully, in looking back to that day. 
Though rich, high-born, and good-looldng, 1 posscssoil not one of 
these three qualities in that eminence which could alone satisfy 
my love of superiority, and desire of etieet. I knew this soniowhe t 
humiliating truth, lV»*r, though vain, 1 was not cc)»(u'i!ed. Vanity, 
indeed, is the very antidote to conceit; for wl die tlio former makes 
us all nerve to tlie opinion of others, the latter is periectly satisfied 
with its opinion of itself. , 

“ I knew this trutli, and as Toix', if he could not be the greatest 
of i)oets, resolved to he the most correct, m 1 strove, since 1 (iould 
not be the liandsomost. the wcalildest, and tlie iiobh'st of Tiiy con- 
temporaries, to excel them, at least, in the grace and coiisinrimale- 
ness of manner; and in tliis, after incredible pains, after diligent 
apprenticeship in the world, and intense study in the closet, 1 a,t 
last flattered myself that 1 had succeeded. Of jdl success, wl die 
we arc yet in the flusli of youtli, and its (;a])aCities of eiijoymc iit, I 
can imagine none more intoxicating or gratiiying than the suceess 
of society, and 1 liad certainly some yi^ars of its triumph and ('clnt. 
I was courted, followed, flattered, and sought hy the most, envied 
and fastidious circles in England, and even iu Paris ; for society, 
so indiflerent to those who disdain it, ( verwhelms witli its j^-ati- 
,tiude — profuse though brief— theses who dev(do themseivifs to its 
Camusement. The victim to sannmtrss and enmn’, it oilers, like the 
pallid and luxurious Homan, a reward for a" new pleasure ; and, as 
long as our industry or talent can iiiiord the pl(‘asuro, tlnj rewerd 
is OUTS. At that time, then, T reaped tlu*, full harvest of my exer- 
tions; the disappointment and vexation wt re of later date. 

“I now come to the great era of my life — JiOve. Among my 
acquaintance was Lady Mary Walden, a widow of liigh birth, and 
noble, though not powt iful connections. 8he lived about twenty 
miles from London, in a beautiful retreat; and, thouglx not rich, 
her jointure, rendered ample by economy, enabled her to indulge 
her love of society. Her house was always as full as its size would 
perz^, aud I was among the most welcome of its visitors. »She 
had an only daughter — even now, through the dim mists of years, 
.#iat beautiful and fairy form ris(>s stiU and sliining before me, 
tmdimmed by son’ow, unfaded by time. Caroline Walden was tlio 
object of general admiration, and her mother, who attrihutfOl the 
avidity with which her invitations were, accepted by all the wits 
and fine gentlemen of the day to the ohanns of luT own conversa- 
tion, little suspected tfle face and wit of htir daughter to be the 
^agnet of attraeti(^. I liad no idea at that time of marriage, still 
"‘Ms could I have entertaiued such a notion, i»inless tlie. step liad 
greatly exalted my rank and prospectsi* 

' “ The poor and powerless Caroline Walden was therefore the last 
person for whon| 1 had what the jargon of mothers terms ‘ serious 
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intentions.' However, I was struck with her exceeding loveliness^ 
anii amuied by the vivacity of her manners ; moreover, my vanity 
was excited by the hope of distancing all ray competitors for the 
smiles of the young beauty. Accordingly I laid myself out to please, < 
and neglocted none of those subtle and almost secret attentions 
wliich, of all flatteries, are the most delicate and successful : and I 
succeded. Caroline loved me with all the earnestness and devotion 
which characterise the love of woman. It never occurred to her 
that I was only trifling with those affections which it seemed so 
ardently iny inj^ention to win. She knew that my fortune was 
large enough to dispense with the necessity of fortune with my 
and in birth she would have ^quailed men of greater preten- 
sions to myself ; added to this, long adulation had made her sen- 
sible, thougli not vain, of her attractions, and she listened with a 
credulous ear to tlie insinuated ffatteries I was so well accustomed 
to instil. 

“ Never shall I forget— no, though I double my present years— 
the slioek, the wildness of despair with which she first detected the 
selfishness ot my homage ; with -which she saw that I had only 
mocked her trusting simplicity; and that while she had been 
lavishing tlic rieluist treasures of her heart before the burning 
altars of Love, my idol had been Vanity, and my offferings deceit. 
She tore lierself from the profanation of my grasp ; she shrouded her- 
self from my proseno(i. Afl interviews with me were rejected ; aU 
my letters returned to me unopened ; and thotigh, in tie repent- 
ance of my heart, I on treated, I urged her to accept vows that 
were no longcM* insincere, her imide became her punishment, as 
wtf ll as my ow n . In a moment of bitter and desperate feeling, she 
accepted the offers of another, and made the marriage bond a fatal 
and irnjvocable biuTier to our reconciliation and union. 

“ Oh ! how ] now cursed ray infatuation ; how passionately I 
rocalied the past ! how coldly I turned from the hollow and ftlso 
•world, to whose service I hatl sacriliced my happiness, to muse and 
niaddon over the prospects I had destroyed, and the loving and 
nobl(> heart I had rejected ! Alas ! after all, what is so ungrateful 
as that world for wdiich wo renounce so much ! Its votaries re- 
sembh' the Gymnosophists of old, and while they profess to make 
their chief end pleasure,’ we can only leam that they expose Ihem- 
selyes to c^very torture and every pa!in ! 

“1-fOrd Merton, the man -whom Caroline noiy called husband, was 
among -the -wealthiest and most dissipated of his order ; and two 
years after our separation 1 met once more with the victim of my 
unworthiiicss, blazing in 'the full front* of courtly splendour I the 
leader (jf its gaieties, and the cynosure of her followers. Intimate 
with tlie same society,' we -were - perpetually cast together, and 
Caroline W'as proud of displaying tlie indifference towards me, 
which, if ‘she felt not, she had at least learnt artfully to assume, 
riiis indifference -^s her ruin. The depths of^my evil passion 
again sounded ancrarouse^, and 1 resolved yet to humble the pride 
and conquer the coldness -svhieh galled to the very quick the morbid 
acuteness of my self-love. I again attached myswf to her train*- 
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I bowed myself to the very dust before her. Wbat to me wore bei 
chilling: reply and disdainful civilities !>~only still strong(br excite- 
ments to persevere. 

** I spare you and myself the gradual progress of my schemes. 
A woman may recover her iirst passion, it is true ; but tlien she 
must replace it with another. That other was denied to Caroline : 
she had not even children to engross her thoughts and to occupy 
her affections ; and the gay world, which to many becomes an ob- 
ject, was to her only an escape. 

“ Clarence, my triumph came ! Lady Walden i(who had never 
known our secret) invited me to her house : Caroline was there. 
In the same spot where we had so often stood before, and in which 
her earliest auections were insensibly breathed away, i*'. that same 
spot I drew from her colourless and trembling lips the confession 
of her weakness, the restored and pervading power of my remem- 
brance. 

“ But Caroline was a proud and virtuous woman : even while 
her heart betrayed her, her mind resisted ; and in the very avowal 
of her unconquered attachment, she renounced and discarded me 
for ever. I was not an ungenerous, though a vain man ; but my 
generosity was wayward, tainted, and impeneot. I could have 
home the separation ; 1 could have severed myself from her ; I 
could have flown to the uppermost part^ of the earth ; I could have 
hoarded there my secrtit, yet unextinguished love, and never dis- 
turbed her quiet by a murmur ; but then the flat of separation 
must have come from me/ My vanity could not bear that her lips 
should reject me ; that wiy part was not to be the nobility of sacri- 
fice, but the submission of resignation. However, my better 
/feelings were aroused, and though 1 could not stifle, I concealed, 
my selfish repinings. We parted ; she returned to town, I buried 
myself in the country; and, amidst the literary studies to which, 
though by fits and starts, I was passionately devoted, 1 endeavoured 
to forget my ominous and guilty love. 

j “ But I was then too closely bound to the world not to be per- 
petually reminded of its events. My retreat was thronged with 
occasional migrators from London ; my books were mingled with 
the news and scandal of the day. All spoke to me of Lady Merton; 
not as I loved to picture her to myself, pale and sorrowful, and 
brooding over my image , but gay, dissipated, the dispenser of 
smiles, the prototype of joy. I contrasted this account of her with 
the melancholy and gloom of my own feelings, and I resented her 
seeming happiness as an insult to myself. 

“In this angry and fretful mood I returned to London. ^My 
emnm was soon resumed ; and now, linden, comes the mort 
^oke^g part of my ednfessions. Vanity is a wowing and 
v^satiablo disease : wnatPseems to its desires as wealtii to-day, to- 
' monw it rejects as poverty. I was at first contented to know 
' was beloved ; by degrees, slow, yet sure, I<desired that others 
should know it also. I longed to ditplay xny power over the 
celebrated and courted Lady Merton ; and to put the last crown to 
mj reputation and importance. The envy of others is food of 
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our^own self-love. Oh, you know not, you dream not, of the galling 
momficatiT)ns to which a proud woman, whose love commands her 
pride, is subj ected ! I imposed iipon Caroline the most humiliating, 
the most painful trials ; I would allow her to see none but those 1 
pleased ; to go to no place where I withheld my consent ; and I 
hesitated not to exert and testify my power over her affections, in 
proportion to the publicity of the opportunity. 

“ Yet, with all this littleness, would you believe that I loved 
Caroline with the most ardent and engrossing passion ? I have 
paused behind her, in order to kiss the ground she trod, on ; I have 
staid whole nights beneath her window, to catch one glimpse of her 

f )assing form, even though 1 had spent hours of the day-time in 
ler society ;aand, tlioiigh my love burned and consumed me, like a 
lire, I would not breathe a single wish against her innocence, or 
take advantage of my power to accomplish what I knew, from her 
virtue and pride, no atonement could possibly repay. Such are the 
inconsistencies of the heart, and such, while they prevent our per- 
fection, redeem us from the utteruess of vice ! Kever, even in my 
wildest days, was I blind to the glory of virtue, yet never, till my 
latest years, have I enjoyed the faculty to avail myself of my per- 
ception. I resembled the mole, which by Boyle is supposed to 
possess the idea of light, but to be unable to comprehend the objects 
on which it shines. • 

“Among the varieties of my prevailing sin, was a weakness, 
common enough to worldly men. While I ostentatiously played 
off the love I had excited^ I could not bear to show the lovel felt. 
In our country, and perhaps, though in a less degree, in all other 
highly artificial states, enthusiasm, or even feeling of any kind, is 
ridiculous ; and I could not endure the thought that my treasured 
and. secret affections should be dragged from their retreat, to be 
cavilled and carped at by 


Every beardless, vain comparative. 

“ This weakness brought on the catastrophe of my love ; for, 
mark me, Clarence, it is through our weaknesses that our vices are 
punished ! One night I went to a masquer^e ; and, while I was 
sitting in a remote corner, three of mjT acquaintances, whom I 
recognised, though they knew it not, approached and rallied me 
upon my ro?naw<ic attachment to Lady Merton. One of them was 
a woman of a malicious and sarcastic wit ; the other two were men 
wh^ I disliked, because their pretensions interfered witii mine ; 
they were diners-out, and anecaote-mongers. Stung to the quick 
by their sarcasms and daughter, I replied in a train of mingled 
arrogance and jest ; at last I spoke sli^tingly of the person in 
question ; and these prq&i^ and false lips dared not only to disown 
the faintest love to that being who was morn to me than atl j m 
earth, but even to ipeak of herself with ridicule, and her affeoti^ 
with disdain. t 

“ In the midst of this, I turned and beheld, within hearing, a 
figure which I knew upon tiie moment. 0 heaven ! the burning^ 
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shame and agony of that glance! — ^It raised its mask — I saw that 
blanched cheek, and that trembling lip ! and I knew that the iron 
had indeed entered into her soul. • 

“ Clarence, I never beheld her again alive. Within a week from 
that time she was a corpse. She had borne much, siiflered much, 
and murmured not; but this shock pressed too hard, came too 
home, and from the hand of him for whom she would have sacri- 
ficed all ! I stood by her in death ; I beheld ray work ; and I 
turned away, a wanderer and a pilgrim upon the face of the earth. 
Verily, 1 have had my reward.** * 

The old man paused, in great emotion ; and Clarence, ^yho could 
offer him no consolation, did" not break the silence. In a few 
minutes Talbot continued — 

“Prom that time, the smile of woman was nothing to me; I 
seemed to grow old in a single day. Life lost to me all its objccits. 
A dreary and desert blank stretched itself before me — the sounds 
of creation had only in my ears one voice— the past, tlio future, 
one image. I left my country for twenty years, and lived an idle 
and hopeless man in the various courts of {ho continent. 

“At the ago of fifty I returned to England : the wounds of the 
past had not disappeared, but they wxto scarr(Hl ovo)* ; and 1 longed, 
like the rest of my species, to have an object in view. At tlnit ago, 
if we have seen much of mankind, and possess tlio talents to i.)rofit 
by our knowledge, we must be one of two s(‘cts : a politician or a 
philosopher. My time was not yet arrived for the latter, so I 
resolved to become the former; tut this was denied me, for my 
vanity had assumed a dillerent shape. It is triui that I cared no 
longer for the reputation women can bestow ; but 1 was eager for 
the applause of men, and I did not like the long labour necessary 
to attain it. I wished to oiakiL,^ short ixad-.tii jnyjji hi9ctT and 1 
eagerly followed every turn but tlie'iight oho, in the hopes of its 
leading me sooner to my goal. 

“The great characteristic of a vain man, in eoiitradistincldpn to 
on ambitious man, and his eternal obstacle to a high aud honour- 
able fame, is this ; he requires for any expenditure of trouble too 
speedy a re-ward ; he cannot wait for years, and climb, step by stem, 
to a lofty object ; whatever he attempts, ho must seize at a single 
grasp. Added to this, he is incapable of an exclusive attc'iition to 
one end ; the universality of his cravings is not contented, unless 
it devours all ; and thus he is perpetually doomed to fritter away 
his energies by grasping at the trifling baubles within his reach, 
and in gathering the worthless fruit, whicli a single sun can mature. 

“ This, then, was my fault, and the cause of my failure. 1 could 
not give myself up to finance, nor puzzle tiirough the intricacies oi 
commerce ; even the compion parliamentary drudgeries of constant 
attendance and late hours, were insuppoi^fcable to me ; and so, aftei 
^wo or three * snlencktl orations,* as my friends termed them, I wa^: 
satisfied with the piifis of the pamphleteers, and closed my politica" 
career. I was now, then, the wit and the conversationalist. Witl: 
my fluency of speech and variety of information, these were easy 
distinotions ; and the popularity of a dinner table, or the appzo^ 
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bation of a literary coterie, consoled me for the more public and 
more durofole appliiuscj I had resided. 

“ J »ut even this j^ratifi cation did not last lonj?. I fell ill*; and the 
friends Avho gathered round the wit, lied from the valetudinarian. 
Tliis disgusted me, and when T was sulliciontly recovered, I again 
returned to the continent. But I had a lit of misanthropy and 
solitude upon me, and so it was not'to courts and cities, the scenes 
of tbrmer gaieties, that I repaired; on the contrary, I hired a 
house by one of tlie most sequestered of the Swiss lakes, and, 
avoiding the livMig, I surrendered myself, without interruption or 
control, to commune with the dead. 1 surrounded myself with 
boolvs, and poured, with a curious ^and searching eye, into those 
works whi^iL treat particularly upon ‘ man.* My passions were 
over, my Icjvo of pleasure and society was dried up, and I had now 
no longer the obstacles which forbid us to bo wise ; I unlearnt the 
precepts my manhood had acquired, and in my old age I commenced 
plulosopliei* ; lleligion lent me her aid, and by her holy lamp my 
studies were conned and my hermitage illumined. 

“ Tliory arc certain characters which, in the world, are evil, and 
in seclusion are good: llousseaii, whom I know well, is one of them. 
These persons are df a morbid sensitiveness, which is perpetually 
galled by collision with otluirs. In short, they are under the 
(lomiiiion of vanity ; and that vanity, never satisfied, and always 
restless in the various comnetitions of society, produces ‘envy, 
malice, hatred, and all uncliaritableness ! * but, in solitude, the 
good and benevolent dispositions with which our self-love no longer 
interferes, have room to expand and ripen without being cramped 
by (jj)p()sing interests; this will account for many seeming ois- 
cK'puncies in character. Th(3re are also some men, in whom old 
age supplies the place of solitude, and llousseau’s antagonist and 
mental antipodes, Voltaire, is of this order. The pert, Ihe malig- 
nant, Iho arrogant, the lampooning author, in his youth and man- 
hoo(i, has become, in his old age, the mild, the benevolent, and the 
venerable philosopher. Nothing is more absurd than to receive the 
cliaractors of great men so implicitly upon the word of a biographer ; 
and nothing can be less surprising than our eternal disputes upon 
individuals; for no man tliroiighout life is the same oeing, and 
oa(;h season of our existence coutradicts the characteristics of the 
last. 

“And now, in my solitude and my old age, a new spirit entered 
within me ; tlie game in which 1 had engaged so vehemently waa 
over for me ; and I joined to my experience as a player, my cool- 
ness as a spt'ctator ; I no longer struggled Avith my species, and I 
began iiisensibiy to lovg them. I established schools, and founded 
charities; and in secret, but active, services to mankind, I 
employed my exertions and lavished iny^esires. 

“ From this :^endment I date the peace of mind and elasticity 
which I now enjoy ; and in my later years, fhe happiness whinJk 1 
pursued m my youth ai\^ maturity so hotly, yet so ineffectually, 
has flown unsolicited to mv breast 
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“About five years agro I came again to England, with the inten- 
tion of breathing my last in the country which gave me birth. I 
retired to* my family home ; I endeavoured to divert myself in 
agricultural imi)rovements, and my rental was consumed in 
speculation. This did not please me long; I sought society- 
society in Yorkshire ! You may imagine the result ; I was out of 
my element ; the mere distance from the metropolis, from all genial 
companionship, sickened me with a vague feeling of desertion and 
solitude : for the first time in my life I felt my age and my celibacy. 
Once more I returned to town, a complaint attack sd my lungs, the 
physicians recommended the air of this neighbourhood, and I chose 
the residence I now inhabit. Without being exactly in London, I 
can command its advantages, and obtain society as recreation, 
without buying it by restraint. I am not fond of new faces, nor 
any longer covetous of show ; my old servant therefore contented 
me; for the future, I shall, however, satisfy your fears, remove to 
a safer habitation, and obtain a more numerous guard. It is, at 
all events, a happiness to me that fate, in casting mo here, and 
exposing me to something of danger, has raised up, in yon, a friend 
for my old age, and selected from this great universe of strangers, 
one being to convince my heart that it has nut outlived aflection. 
My tale is done ; may you profit by its moral ! “ 


' When Talbot said that our characters were undergoing a per- 
petual change, he should have made this reservation, the one ruling 

S assion remains to the last; it may be modified, but it never 
eparts ; and it is these modifications which do, for the most part, 
shape out the channels of our change : or, as Hclvotius has beauti- 
fully expressed it, “ we resemble those vessels which the waves 
still carry towards the south, when the north wind has ceased to 
blow;” but in our old age, this passion, having little to feed on, 
becomes sometimes dormant and inert, and then our good qualities 
rise, as it were from an incubus, and liave their sway. 

Yet these cases are not common, and Talbot was a rcjmarkahle 
instance, for he was a remarkable man. His mind had not slept 
while the age advanced, and thus it had swelled as it were from 
the bondage of its earlier passions and prejudices. But little did 
he think, in the blindness of self-delusion— though it was so 
obvious to Clarance, that he could have smiled if he had not rather 
inclined to weep at the frailties of human nature— little did he 
think that the vanity which had cost him so much, remained “ a 
monarch still,” undeposed alike by his philosophy, his religion, or 
his remorse : and that, debarred by circumstances from all wiUcr 
and more dangerous field, it still lavished itself upon trifies 
unworthy of his powers, and puerilities dishonouring his age. 
Folly is a courtezan whdin we ourselves seek, whose favours we 
Bolioitatan enormous price ! and who, like Lais, finds philosophers 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Mrt. Trinket, What d’ye buy— what d’ye lack, seutlemeu ? 

Gloves, ribbons, and essences— ribbons, gloves, and essences.— AVAtfrege. 

*' Axd so, iny^love,** said Mr. Copperas, one morninff at break- 
fast, to his wife, liis rigfht le" beinpr turned over his left, and his 
dexter hand convcjdng: to liis inoi^h a husje morsel of buttered 
cake, — “ a%i so, my love, they say that the old fool is going to 
leave the jackanapes all his fortune r” 

“ They do say so, Mr. C. ; for my part I am quite out of patience 
with tlie art of the young man ; I dare say ho is no better tlian he 
should be ; he always bad a sharp look, and for ought I know, 
there may he more in that robbery than you or I droamt of, Mr. 
Copperas. It was a pity,” continued Mrs. Copperas, upbraiding 
her lord with true matrimonial tenderness and justice, for the 
oonsequences of his^liaving acted from her advice—** it was a pity, 
Mr. C., that you should have refused to lend him the pistols to 

go to the old fellow's assistance, for then who knows but ” 

“ I might have convertett them into pocket pistols,” interrupted 
Mr. C., ** and not have overshot the mark, my dear — ha, ha, ha ! ” 
“ Ixnd, Mr. Copperas, you are always making a joke of every- 
thing.” 

** No, my dear, for once I am making a joke of nothing.” 

**Woll, I declare it's shameful,” cried Mrs. Copperas, still 
following up her own indignant meditations, ** and after taking 
such notice of Adolphus, too, and all ! ” 

“Notice, my dear ! mere words,” returned Mr. Copperas, “mere 
words, like ventilators, which make a great deal of air, but never 
raise the wind; but don’t put yourself in a steia^ my love, for the 
doctors say that copperas in a stew is poison ! ” 

At this moment, Mr. de Warens, throwing open the door, an- 
nounced Mr. Brown ; that genteman entered, with a sedate, but 
cheerful air. “ Well, Mrs. Copperas, your servant ; any table-linen 
wanted ? Mr. Copperas, how do you do ? I can give you a hint about 
the stocks. Master Copperas, you arc looking bravely ; don’t you 
think he wants^ some new piiihefores, ma’am ? But Mr. Clarence 
linden, where is he ? Not up yet, I dare say ? Ah, the present 
generation is a generation of sluggards, as his worthy aunt^ Mrs. 
Minden, used to saj'.” 

** I am sure,” said Mrs. Copperas, with a disdainful toss of the 
head, ** I know nothing about the younj man. He has left us ; a 
very mysterious piece of business, indeed, Mr. Brown ; and now 1 
think of it, I can t help saying that we were^y no means pleased 
with your introduction : ^nd, by the bye, the chairs you oought 
for us at the sale were a mere take-in, so slight that Mr, Walrw 
broke two of tliem*by only sitting down.” 
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* Indeed, ma’am r ** said Mr. Brown, wdlli cxpostulatina: .gravity ; 
“but then Mr. AV'alruss is so very corpulent. But the young 
gentleman, what of him V* continued the broker, artfully turning 

i*n‘om the point in dispute. 

“ Lord, Mr. Brown, don’t ask mo : it was the unluckiest step we 
ever made to admit him into the bosom of our family ; quite a 
viper, I assure you ; absolute.*! y robbed poor Adolphus.” 

” Lord help us ! ” said Mr. Brown, with a look which “casta 
browner hoiTor” o’er the room, “who would have thought it? 
and such a pretty young man !” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Copperas, who, occupied in finishing the but- 
tered cake, bad hitherto keph silence, ” I must be oil*. Tom— I 
mean dc Warens — ^have you stopped the coach : ” e* 

” Yees, sir.” 

“ And what coach is it?” 

“It he the Swallow, sir.” 

“ Oh, very well. And now, Mr. Brovm, having sAvallowed in 
the roll, I will e’en roll in the Swalloiv — ^lia, ha, lia ! At any rate,” 
thought Mr. Copperas, as he descended the stairs, he lias not 
heal'd that before.” 

“Ua, ha!” gravely chuckled Mr. Brown ; “ wliat a very face- 
tious, lively gentleman Mr. Copperas is. ^ But loueliing this 
ungrateful young man, Mr. Linden, ma’am ?” 

* Oh, don’t tease me. Me. Browm, I must see after my domestics : 
ask Mr. Talbot, the old miser, in the next house, tlie havarr, as 
the French say.” 

“ Well, now,’’ said Mr. Brown, fulhAviiig tlie good iaily down- 
stairs — “how distressing for rue — and to say tiiat In.- was Mrs. 
Minden’s nephcw% too ! ” 

But Mr. Brown’s curiosity was not so easily satisfied, and tinding 
Mr. dc Warens leaning over the “ front” gate, and “ pursuing 
with wistful eyes” the departing “ Swallow,” lie stopped.^ and, 
accosting him, soon possessed himself of the facts that “ old Talbot 
had been robbed anamui’dcrcd, but that Mr. Linden liad brought 
him to life agaiu ; and that old Talbot had given him a hundred 
thousand pounds, and adopted him as his son ; and that how Mr. 
Linden was going to be sent to foreign parts, as an ambassador, or 
governor, or great person ; and tbat how mcester and mceses 'were 
quite * cut up’ about it.” 

All these particulars having been duly deposited in the mind of 
Mr. Brown, they inoduced an immediate desire to call upon the 
'young gentleman, who, to say nothing of his being so very nearly 
related to his eld customer Mrs. Minden, was always so yary gieat 
a favourite with him, Mr. Browm. « 

Accordingly, as Clarence was musing over liis approacliing 
departure, which was now very shortly to take place, he was 
somewhat startled by the apparition of Mr. Brown—” Charming 
dav, sir — charming day,” said the friend of Mrs. Minden — “just 
, cjuled in to congratulate you. I have a f'lw articles, sir, to present 
you with— quite rarities, I assure you — quite presents, 1 may say. 
I picked them up at a sale of the late Lady Waddilove’s most 
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valuable 'J’lu'y are just the things, sir, for a ffoutlemau 

on a foreiji-n niission. A most curious ivory chest, with an 
Indian ntailock, 1o hold coididciitial letters — boloiif^od formerly, 
sir, to tlicr (tivat. .Mosul: and a beautiful diamond snutf bo.v, sir, 
with a pietnn! of Louis A'lV. on it, y/rodigiotislv line, and will 
hu/iv ^o loyal, loo: and, sir, if you have any old aunts in the 
< oiin{ry, to send a. iarowell ])ri scnt to, 1 have some charming:ly lino 
eaiiiitri(*, a. superb Dresdmi tea-set, and a lovely little ‘ape/ 
stu’ied by the iat^ Lady AVL herself/* 

“ >M y ^^ood sir ** began Clarence. 

“ Oh. no thanks, sir~none at all— too bappy^ to serve a relation 
<n‘. Mrs. Million — always proud to keep up family connections. 
You will be at homo to-iiiorrow, sir, at eleven — 1 will look in — 
your most humble servant, Mr. Janden.** And, almost upsetting 
Talbot, who had jii<t entered, Mr. Jlrown bowed himself out. 


CTTArXEK, XXII. 

We t-;j.lke(l with open heart and tongue 
Aflectionatc vitl true ; 

A pair of friends, though I was young 
And Mattiicw suventy-two. — VKordsiror/A. 


Mean wii ile the young artist proceeded rapidly with his picture. 
Lovoiired by Ids enthusiasm, and utterly engrossed by tlio san- 
gu in t‘ anticipation of a fame which appeared to him already won, 
lie allowed himself no momentary interval of relaxation; his food 
was eabui by starts, and without stirring from his easel ; his sleep 
was broken and brief by feverish dreams ; he no longer roved witn 
Chireneo, w'hcn the evening threw her shade over his labour’s ; all 
air and exercise he utterly reliuquished ; shut up in his narrow 
chamber, lie T>assed the hours in a fervid and passionate self- 
eommiiiie, which, tjven in suspense from Ms work, riveted Ms 
thoughts the closer to its object. All companionship, all intrusion, 
he bore wdth irritability and impatience. Even Clarence found 
himself excluded from the presence of his friend ; even his nearest 
relation, who doated on the very ground which he hallowed with 
his footstep, was banished from the haunted sanctuary of the 
yjainter; from the most pl-acid of human beings, Warner seemed 
to fiavc grown the most morose. 

Want of rest, abstinepce from food, the impatience of the strained 
spirit and jaded nerves, all contributed to waste the health, while 
they excited the genius, of the artist. Acrimson spot, never before 
seen there, burnt in the centre of his pale cheek ; Ms eye glowed 
with a brilliant, i)ut unnatural lire ; Ms features grew sharp and 
attenuated ; his bones wcp’ked trom his wMtening and transn^ent 
skin ; and the soul and frame, turned from their proper and kindly 
union, seemed congesting, with fierce struggles, which should obtaiii 
the mastery and the.triumph 
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But neither his new prospects, nor the coldness of^his frk^nd, 
diverted the warm heart or Clarence from moditatinff how he 
could most effectually serve the artist before he departed from the 
country. It was a peculiar object of dtisire to Warner, that the 
most celebrated painter of the day, who M^as in terms of inti- 
raaej with Talbot, and who. with the benevolence of real supe- 
riority was known to take a keen interest in the suoeess of more 
youthful and incxpericneod jrenius ; — it was a peculiar object of 
desire to Warner, that Sir .losliua Ileynolds should sec bis pii'.tiire 
before it was completed ; and Clarence, aware of tliis wish, easily 
obtained from Talbot a promise that it should be effected. That 
was the least service of his •zeal: touched by the earnestness of 
Linden's friendship, anxious to oblij^e in any way lAs preserver, 
and well pleased himsdf to be the patron of merit, Talbot readily 
engaged to obtain for Warner whatever the attention and favoiir 
of high rank or literary distinction could bestow. “ As for his 
picture,*’ said Talbot (when, the evening before Clarence’s de])iir- 
ture, the latter was renewing the subject), “ I sliall mysell* bceorno 
the purchaser, and at a price whi(ih will enable our frit'nd to afford 
leisure and study for the completion of his ne^t attempt ; but even 
at the risk of offending your friendship, and disappointing your 
expectations, I will frankly tell you, that I think Wanier over- 
rates, perhaps not his talents, but his*. powers; not his ability for 
doing something great hereafter, but nis capacity of doing it at 

§ resent. In the pride of his heart, he has shown mo many of his 
esi^ns,^ and I am somewhat of a judge : tlicy want exi)erieiice, 
cultivation, taste, and above all, a deeper study of the Italian 
masters. They all have the defects of a feverish colouring, an 
ambitious desire of effect, a wavering and irnperleet outline, an 
ostentatious and unnatural strength of light and shadow; they 
show, it is true, a genius of no ordinary stamp, but one ill regu- 
lated, inexperienced, and utterly left to its own suggestions for a 
model. However, I am glad he wishes for tlie opinion of one 
necessarily the best judge ; let him bring the picture lierc by 
Thursday ; on that day my friend has promised to visit me ; anil 
now let us talk of you and your departure.” 

The intercourse of men of different ages is essentially unequal : 
it must always partake more or less of advice on one sidt*, and 
deference on the otlier: and although the easy and unpcdautic 
turn of Talbot’s conversation made his remarks rather entertain- 
ing than obviously admonitory, yet they M^erc necessarily tinged 
by his experience, and regulated by his interest in the fortunes of 
his young friend. 

**My dearest Clarence,” said he, affectionately, “wo are about 
to’bid each other a long farewell. I will not damp your hopes 
and anticipations by insisting on the little chance there is tnat 
you should ever se€^ me again. You are about to enter upon the 
great world, and have within you the desire* and the power of 
sucoess ; let me Hatter myself that you can profit by my experience. 
Among the Colloquia of Erasmus, there is a, very entertaining 
dialogue between Apicius and a man who, desirous of giving a 
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fea^J to a very larpe and miscellaneous party, comes to consult 
the epicur^ what will be the best means to give satisfaction to all. 
Now you shall be this Spudteus (so I think he is called), and I 
will bo Apicius; for the world, after all, is nothing more than 
a great least of ditferent strangers, with different tastes, and of 
different ages, and we must learn to adapt ourselves to their 
minds, and our temptations to their passions, if wo wisli to fasci- 
nate or even to content them. Let rno then call your attention to 
the hints and maxims which I have in this paper amused myself 
wdth drawing upjor your instruction. Write to me from time to 
time, and 1 will, in replying to your letters, give you the best 
advice in my power. For the rest, my dear boy, I have only to 
request tha4 you will be frank ; and 1, in my turn, will promise 
that, when 1 cannot assist, 1 wdll never reprove. And now, 
Clarence, as the hour is late, and you leave us eiirly to-morrow, I 
will no longer detain you. God bless you, and keep you. You 
are going to enjoy life — I to anticipate death; so that you ctm 
iind in me little congenial to j'oiirself ; but, as the good Pope said > 
to our I’rotestant countryman, ‘ Whatever the difference between 
us, I know well that an old man's blessing is never without its 
value.* ** • 

As Clarence clasped his beiiofaetoFs hand, the tears gushed 
from his eyes. Is there one being, stubborn as the rook to mis- 
fortune, wliom kindness dfies not affect? For my part, Idndness 
seems to mo to come with a double .grace and tenderness from the 
old ; it seems in them the hoarded and long purified benevolence 
of years ; as if it had survived and conq^uered the baseness and 
selllshness of the ordeal it had passed ; as if the winds, which had 
broken the form, had swcjpt in vain across the heart, and the 
Irosts, which had chilled the blood and whitened the thin look^ 
had }){)ssess(’d no power over the w'arm tide of the affections. It is 
the Ilium [)h of nature over art ; it is the voice of the angel which 
is yet within us. Nor is this all ; the tenderness of age is twice 
blessed — blessed in its trophies over the obduracy of encrusting 
and withering years ; blessed, because it is tinged with the sanctity 
of the grave — because it tells us that the heart will blossom even 
upon the precincts of the tomb, and flatters us with the iuviolacy 
and immortality of love. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


• Cannot 1 create 
r:ann(it I form, cannot I f^hion forth 
Another >vorld, another univcrs%? — Keats, 

The next mornipg, Clarence, in liis way out of town, directed his 
carriage (the last and not the least acceptable present from Talbot) 
to stop at Warner’s door. Although it was scarcely sunrise, the 
aged grandmother *of the artist was stirring, and opened the dooi; 
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to the early visitor. Clarence passed her with a brief salutatbn— , 
hurried up the narrow stairs, and found himself in •the artist’s 
chamber. The windows were closed, and the air of the room was 
confined and hot. A few books, chiefly of history and poetry, 
stood in confused disorder upon some shelves opi)osite tlie window 
Upon a table beneath them lay a flute, once the cherislied recrea- 
tion of the yoimg- painter, but now long neglected and disused ; 
and, placed exactly opposite to Warner, so that his eyes might 
open upon his work, was the high-prized and already more than 
half-finished picture. 

Clarence bent over tlie bed ; the cheek of the artist rested upon - 
his, arm in an attitude unconsciously j)iotures(pie ; the otlK^r arm 
was tossed over the coverlid, and Clarenee was slioek^-d to see liow 
emaciated it had become. Hut ever and finori tlie lips of the 
sleeper moved restlessly, and words, low and inarticulate, broken 
out. Sometimes he started abruptly, and a bright, but evanescent 
flush, darted over bis faded and hollow clu'ek ; and once the 
flnfi i:ors of the thin hand, which lay upon the boil, expanded, and 
suddenly closed in fl firm and almost jiainlul grasp; it was then 
that, for the first time, the words of the artist became distinct. 

“Ay, ay,” said he, “I have thee, 1 have Ihee, at last, l^ong, 
very long, thou hast burnt up my heart like find, and mocked me, 
and laughed at my idle efforts ; but now, now, I have thee. Fame, 
Honour, Immoitality, whatever thou art (jailed, 1 have thee, and 
thou canst not escape; but it is almost too late!” And, as if 
wrung by some sudden pain, the sleeper turned heavily round, 
groaned audibly, and awoke. 

“My friend,” said (daremic, soothingly, aid taking his hand, 
“I have come to bid you fartnyell. lam .I’ust sotting off for the 
contincjiit, but 1 could not leave England without once more seeing 
you. 1 liave good news, too, for you.” And Clarence iiwiceeded 
to repeat Talbot’s wdsli that Warner, should bring the picture to his 
liouse on the following Thursday, that Sir Joshua niigJit inspect it. 
He add(?d also, in terms the flattery of which his friendship could 
not resist exaggerating, Talbot’s desire to become the |)urcliascr of 
the picture. 

“ Yes,” said the artist, as his ey(5 glanced delightedly over his 
labour ; “ j^os, I believe when it is onei? seen lliere Avill be many 
candidates* ! ” 

“h'o doubt,” answered Clarence; “and for that reason you can- 
not blame Talbot for wishing to forestall all other comiietitors for 
the prize and- then continuing the cncoiu-aging nature of the 
conversation, Clarence enlarged upon the new hopes of liis frhnd, 
besought him to take time, to spare liis Jiealth, and not to injure 
both iiimself afld his performance by over-anxiety and liurry. 
Clarence concluded by retailing Talbot’s assurance t hat in all cases 
and circumstances he (Talbot) considered Iiimself pledged to be 
Warner’s supporter and friend. ,, 

With soinelhing of impatience, mingled with pleasure, tlie 
painter listened to all these details ; nor was it to Linden’s zeal, 
.nor to Talbot’s generosity, but rather to the excess of liis own 
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merit, that he secretly attributed the brightening prospect afforded 
hid. 

The iiiflifforence which Warner, though of a disposition naturally 
kind, ctiuec d at parting with a friend who had always taken so 
strong Mil interest in his behalf, and whose tears at that moment 
contra steil forcildy enpugh with the apathetic coldness of his own 
farewell, was a remarkable instance how acute vividness on a 
single point will deaden feeling oh all others. Occupied solely and 
hurningly with one intense thought, which was to him — love, 
friendship, health, peace, wealth, \Varnor could not excitti feelings,^ 
languid and exhausted with man}" and tiery coniliets, to objects of 
minor interest, and perhaps he iuwc^rdly rejoiced that his musings 
and his stii^y Avould henceforth be sacred even from friendsliii). 

Deeply anectod, for liis nature was exceedingly unsoltish, gene- 
rous, and suscet)tibl(\ Clarence tore himself away, jilaced in the 
graiidiiiotlier’s hand a considerable portion of the sum he had 
rc?ccived iioin Talbtit, liurricd into his carriage, and found Ivimself 
on the Jiigli road to fortiine, pleasure, distinction, and the con- 
tinent. 

iUit v.hiio (Uarcncc, despite of every advantage before him, 
Imsteued to ri oourii of dissipation and pleasure, with feelings in 
which regretful aflbetion for those he liad left darkened his tvorldly 
and mingled with tin* sanguine anticipations of youth, 
Warner, poor, loiv-born, 'wSsted with sickness, destitute of friends, 
shut <»ut by Ids temp(?ramcnt Irom the pleasures of his age, burned 
w'iih ho[)(\s far less alloyed than those of CJaronoo, and found in 
them, for the sacriiicc of all else, not only a recomiiense, but a 
triuinpli. 

Thursday (iarne. Warner had made one request of Talbot, w-hieh 
had witli dillicult y been granted : it ivas that ho himself might, 
uiisctm, be llie auditor of the gr(.*at painter's criticisms, and that 
Sir Josiiua sliould bo ])erfeet:ly unaware of Ids presence. It had 
been granted with difliculty, because Talbot wdshed to spare 
AVhunor the pain of hearing remarks winch he felt would be likely 
to fall I'ar short of the sanguine self-cdation of the young artist: 
and it had hc^en granted because Talbot imagined that, even should 
this be the case, the pain would be more than counterbalanced by 
the salutary oliect it might ju’oduee. Alas ! vanity calculates but 
])oorly upon the vanity of others ! What a virtue we should distil 
from fridlty ; what a \vorld of ])ain U (‘ should save our brethren, if 
we would sulFi r oiir own Aveakness to l>(^ the measure of theirs ! 

Thursday came; the painting avms placed by the artistes owm' 
haiid in tli») most fp*ourablo light ; a curtain, hung behind it, 
served as ii i;creen j’or JVarner, Avho, retiring to his hiding-place, 
suiTenfi( I t'd his heart to delicious forebodings of the critic’s Avon- 
dcr, and golden anticipations of the future destiny of his darling 
Avqrk. jS’ot a fear daslu^d the full and smooth cup of his self- 
enjoyment. JIc hj^d lain aArake the Avhole of^the night, in restless 
and joyous impatience for the morroAV. At day- break he had 
started from liis bed, Ik* nad unclosed his sliuttervS, he had hung 
over his picture Avfth a fondness greater, if possible, than hc^had 
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ever knowu before ; like a mother, he felt as if his own partiality 
was but a part of a universal tribute : and, as his a^^ed relative 
turned her dim eyes to the paintinj', and, in her innocent idolatry, 
rather of the artist than his work, praised, and expatiated, and 
foretold, his heart whispered, “ If it wring this worship from igno- 
rance, what will he the homage of science ? ” 

He who first laid down the now hackneyed maxim, that diffi- 
dence is the companion of genius, knew very little of the workings 
of tlie human heart. True, there may have been a few such 
instances, and it is probable that in this maxim, as in most, the 
exception made the rule. But what could ever reconcile genius to 
its sufferings, its sacritioxis, its fevered inquietudes, the intense 
labour which can alone produce what the shallow world deems the 
giant oflspring of a momentary inspiration ; what could ever 
reconcile it to these but the haughty and unquenchable conscious- 
ness of internal power ; the hope which has the fulness of certainty 
that in proportion to the toil is the reward ; the sanguine and im- 
petuous anticipation of glory, wffiich bursts the boundaries of time 
and space, and ranges immortality with a ])rophet*s rapture ? Hob 
Genius of its confidence, of its Mty self-est(iem, and you clip the 
wings of the eagle ; you domesticate, it is true, the wanderer you 
could not hitherto comprehend, in the niu’iow bounds of your 
household affections ; you .abase and tame it more to the level of 
your ordinary judgments, but you take from it the power to sour ; 
the hardihood which wa.; content to brave the thunder-cloud and 
bmld its eyrie on the ro(!k, for the proud triumph of rising above 
its kind, and contemplating with a nearer eye the majesty of 
heaven. 

But if something of presumption is a part of llie wry essence of 

g enius, in Warner it was doubly natural, for he was still in ilie 
eat and flush of a design, the defects of which he had not yet 
had the leisure to examine ; and his talents self-taught, and self- 
modelled, had never received either the excitement of emulation 
or the chill of discouragement from the study of the master-pieces 
of his art. 

The p.ainter had not been long alone in bis concealment before 
he heard steps ; his lieart beat violently, the door opened, and he 
saw, through a small hole which ho had pui’posely madi^ in the 
curtain, a man with a benevolent and prepossessing countenance, 
whom he instantly recognised as Sir Joshua Iteynolds, enter the 
room, accompanied by Talbot. They walk(id up to the picture ; 
the painter examined it closely, and in perfect silence. “ Silence,** 
thought Warner, “ is the best homage ()f admiration ;’* but he 
trembled with impatience to liear the admiration confirmed by 
words, -pthose words camo too soon. 

“It is the work of a plever man, certainly,** said Sir Joshua; 
**htti** (terrible monosyllable) “of one utterly unskilled in the 
grand principles of Lis art: look here, and here, and here, for 
mstance ;** and the critic, perfectly unconscious of the torture he 
inflicted, proceeded to point out the errors of the work. Oh ! the 
ftgony, the withering agony of that moment to the ambitious 
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Art\{it !— vain ht? endeavoured to lioiir np the j u/l gmi^jf if; 

— in vain lie endeavoured to persitadb himself that it was the voice 
of envy whioli in those cold, measured, de fining accents, lell like 
drops of poison upon his heart. He felt at once, and as if by a 
in:i<rieal inspiration, the trutli of the verdict; the scales of self- 
delusion fell from his oj'es ; by a hideous mockery, a kind of ter- 
1 ‘ihlo poutoinime, his ftoddoss seemed at a word, a breath, trans- 
formed into a m^inster : life, which had been so lately concentrated 
into a sin.alo hope, seemed now, at once and for ever, cramped, 
curdled, l)listere(i»into a single disappointment. 

“ lint,** said Talbot, who had in vain attempted to arrest the 
criticisms of the painter (who, very deaf at all times, was, at thait 
time in part«ular, engrossed by the self-satisfaction always enjoyed 
hy one expatiating on his favourite topic), — “ but,’* said 'J’albot, in 
a louder voice, “ you own there is great genius in the design ?** 

“Certainly, there is genius,** leplied Sir Joshua, in a tone of 
calm and (jomiilacent good-nature ; “ but what is genius without 
culture? You say the artist is young, very young; let him take 
time — I do not say let him attempt a humbler walk — let him per- 
severe ill the lofty one he has chosen, but let him lirst retrace every 
sti^p he has taken ; Wt him devote days, months, years to the most 
(lilig<*nt studj' of the immortal masters of the divine art, before he 
attempts (to (exhibit, at least.) anothei* historical picture. He has 
mistake n altogether the nature of invention ; a line invention is 
notliiug more than a tine deviation from, or enlargement on, a tine 
model : imitation, if noble and general, insures the best hope of 
originality. Above all, let your young friend, if he can alibrd it, 
visit Italy.’* 

“He. nhall it,” said Talbot, kindly, “for he shall have 

wh at e via’ advantages .1 can procure him ; but you see the picture is 
only lialf completiid — ne could alter it !*’ 

“ lie hud better burn it I ** replied the painter, with a gentle 
smih*. 

And ’^f alhot, in benevolent despair, hurried his visitor out of the 
room ile soon returned to seek and console the artist, but the 
artist was gone ; the despised, the fatal picture, the blessing and 
curse of so many anxious and w^asted hours, had vanished also 
with its creator. 
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CHATTEH XXIV. 

What is this soul then ? Whence 
Came it ? — It docs not seem my ovsn, aiul I 
Have no self-passion or identity 1 
Some fearful end must be — #• 

« * « « * 

There never lived a mortal man, who bent 
His appetite lieyoAd his natural sphere. 

But starved and died.— A'm/#’* “ KndyinionV 


On entering his home, Warner pushed aside, for the first time in 
his life with disrespect, his aged and kindly relation, who, as if in 
mockery of the unfortunate artist, stood }>i‘(‘]>iu‘ed to W'elcome and 
congratulate his return. Hearing his pietiiru in his arms, lie rushed 
upstairs, hurried into his room. locked tlic door. Hastily ho 
tore aside the cloth which had bee!:i drawn over tlie picture ; hastily 
and tremblingly he placed H upon the frame abciistoriK^d to support 
it, and then, with along, Irng, ojif or, searcliing, scratinizing glance, 
he surveyed the once beloycd mis if r^ss o/ Ids wnirship. Presumption, 
vanity, exaggerated self-esteem are, in thidr punishment, supposed 
to excite ludicrous, not symp/fchetie, emotion; hut there is an 
excess of feeling, produced by ’<yhatover cause it may bo, into which, 
in spite of ourselves, we arc f irced to enter, liven fear, the most 
contemptible of the passions, 1 ccomes tragic the moment it becomes 
an agony, 

“ Well, well ! said Warner at last, speaking very slowly, “ it 
is over — it was a pleasant dream — but it is over — 1 ought to be 
thankful for tho lesson.” Then suddenly changing his mood and 
tone, he repeated, “Thankful! for what? that! am a wretch — a 
wretch more utterly hopeless, and miserable, and abandoned, than 
a man who freights with all liis Avealth, his children, his wile, tho 
hoarded treasures and blessings of an existence, one ship, one frail, 
worthless sjiip, and, standing himself on the shore, sees it suddenly go 
down 1 Oh, Avasinot a fool — aright noble fool — a A’ain fool — an arro- 
gant fool, a very essence and concentration of all tilings that make a 
fool, to believe such delicious inarA'cls of myself! Wliat, man ! [here 
his eye saAV in the opposite glass his features, liAdd and haggard Avitli 
disease, and the exhausting feelings Avhich preyed Avithin him] — 
what, man ! would nothing serve thee hut to be a genius — thee^ W'Honi 
Xature stamped with her curse ! Hwarf-lil^fj and distorted, moan in 
stature and in lineament, thou wert, indeed', a glorious being to 
perpetuate grace and beauty, the majesties and dreams of art ! 
Pame for thee, indqfid— ha~lia ! Glory— ha — ha ! a place Avith 
Titian, Correggio, Kaphael— lia— ha— ha *! 0, tkrico modest, thrice 
reasonable fool ! Hut this vile daub ; tl^s disligurement of cauA as ; 
this loathed and Avretched monument of disg;*ace ; this notable 
bandidale for— ha — ha— immoi tiility !— this 1 haA'c, at least, in my 
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poTfer.” And seizing the picture, ho dashed it to the ground, and 
trampled it with his feet upon the dusty boards, till the moist 
colours presented nothing but one confused and dingy stain. 

This sight seemed to recall him for a moment, lie paused, lifted 
up the picture once more, and placed it on the table. “ But,** he 
muttered, “ might not this critic be envious ? am I sure tliat ho 
judged rightly— fairly ? The greatest masters have looked askant 
and jealous at tlieir pupil’s works. And then, how slow, how cold, 
how damned (iold, how inditierontly he spoke ; why, the very art 

should have warlkiod him more. Could he have No, no, no, it 

^ms true, it was ! I felt the conviction thrill tliTOUgh me like a 
semiring iron. Bum it— did he say-*ay — ^burn it — it shall be done 
this iiistanl^” 

And, hastening to the door, ho undid the bolt. He staggered 
ha(jk as he beheld his old and nearest surviving relative, the 
mother of his father, seated upon the ground beside the door, 
terrilied by the exclamations slxe did not dare to interrupt. She 
rose slowly, and >Anth difficulty, as she saw him ; and throwing 
around him llie withered arms which liad nursed his infancy, 
exclaimed, “;My cli^d ! inj" })oor — poor child! what has come to 
you of late? you, who were so gentle, so mild, so quiet— you are no 
longer the sahio — and oh, my son, how ill you look : your father 
looked so just before he diei ! ** 

“ 111 ! ** said Ijo, with a sort of fearful gaiety, “ill — no — I never 
was so well— I have hoeu in a dream till now — ^but I have woke at 
last . Why, it is true that 1 have been silent and shy, but 1 will 
be so no more. I will la\igli, and talk, and walk, and make love, 
and drink wine, and l)e all that other men. are. Oh, we will be so 
merry. But stay here, while I fetch a light.** 

“A light, iny child, tbr what ? ** 

“ For a funeral ! ** shouted Warner, and, rushing past her, ho 
dcs(!ended the stairs, and returned almost in an instant with a li^ht. 

Alarmed and terrified, the poor old woman had remained motion- 
less, and weeping violentl3^ Her tears Warner did not seem to 
notice ; he pushed her gentlj’' into the room, and began deliberately, 
and witliout uttering a syllabic, to cut the picture into shreds. 

“ What arc you about, iiiy child ? ** cried the old woman ; “ you 
are mad, it is your beautiful picture that you are destroying ! ** 

Warner did not reply, but, going to the hearth, piled together, 
with nice and scrupulous care, several pieces of paper, and stick, 
and matches, into a sort of pyre; then placing the shreds of the- 
picture upon it, he applied the light, anil the whole was instantly 
m a blaze. 

“Look, look!** cried 4ie, in an hysterical tone, “how it burns, 
and crackles, and blazes ! Wliat master,, ever equalled it now ? — 
no fault now in those colours — no false tints in that light and shade ! 
See how that llame darts up and soars ! — that Hame is luy spirit ! 
I,.ook'— is it not resfless ? — does it not aspire bravelj' ? — why, all its 
brother flames arc grovellers to it ! — and now— why don’t you look ! 
-it falters — fadesTr-droops— and — ha— ha— ha ! — poor idler, the^ 
fuel is consumed — and— it is darkness ! ** 

Q % 
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As Warner uttered tlicsc words liis eyes reeled; the room swam 
before liim ; the exeitement of his fceole frame had reached its 
highest pitch ; the disease of many ^veeks had attained its crisis ; 
and, tottering back a Ihw paces, he fell upon the lioor, the victim 
of a delirious and raging fev»'r. 

But it was not thus that the young artist was to die. He was 
reserved for a death, that, like his real nature, had in it more of 
gentleness and poetry. He recovered, :y slow degrees, and his 
mind, almost in spite of liimself, returned to that prolession from 
which it was impossible to divert the tlioughk and musings of 
many years. >iot that ho resumed the pencil and the (^asel; ou 
the contrary, he could not ouckirc them in his sight : they a])pcarcd, 
to a mind festered and sore, like a memorial and iLoiiiiinent of 
shame. But he nursed within liim a strong and ardent desire 1o 
become a pilgrim to that beautiful land of whicdi ho luid so often 
dreamed, and which the innocent destroyer of his peace had pointed 
out as the theatre of inspiration, and the nursery of future fame. 

The pliysicians who, at'J’albot’s instigation, attended him, looked 
at his Jiectic cheek and consumptive frame, and readily flattijred 
his desire: and Talbot, no less int(ax;sted in Warner*s behalf on 
his own account, than bound by his promise to Clarence, generously 
extended to the artist that bounty which is the most precious 
prerogative of the rich. Notwithstanding her exlTome ago, his 
grandmother insisted upon attending him : there is in the heart of 
t woman so deep a w(ill of love, that no age can frijeze it. 'ITiey 
made the voyage : they reach('(l tlic sliore of the myrtle and the 
vine, and entered the imperial city. The air of Rome seemed at 
first to operate favourably upon the health of the English artist. 
His strength appeared to increase, his spirit to expand ; and though 
he had relapsea into more than his original silence and reserve, he 
resumed, with apparent energy, the labours of the eas(d : so that 
they who looked no deeper tlian the surface might have imagined 
the scar healed, and the real foundation of future excellehce bejpin. 

But while Warner most humbled himself before the gods of tlie 
pictured world ; while the true principles of the mighty art opened 
in their fullest glory on his soul ; precisely at this very moment 
shame and despondency were most bitter at his heart : and while 
the enthusiasm of the painter kindled, the ambition of the man 
despaired. But still he went on, transfusing into his canvas the 
grandeur and simplicity of the Italian school ; still, though lie felt 
palpably within him the creeping advance of the deadliest and 
surest enemy to fame, he pursued, with an unwearied ardour, the 
mechanical completion of nis task ; still, the morning found' him 
bending before the easel, and the night brought to his solitary 
couch meditation, rather than sleep. The fire, the irritability 
which he had evinced before his illness, had vanished, and the 
original sweetness laf his temper had returned; he uttered no* 
complaint, he dwelt upon no anticipation of success — hope and 
regret seemed equally dead within hiie ; and it was only wdien he 
caught the fondf, glad eyes of his aged attendant that his own 
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filkd with tears, or that the serenity of his brow darkened into 
baaness. * 

^J’his wont on for some months : till one evenina: they fonnd the 
painter by his window, seated opposite to an unhriishod picture; 
the pencil W'as still in his hand : the quiet of settled thought was 
still upon his countenance ; the soft breeze of a southern twilight 
waved the hair livingly from his foi'ehead — the earliest star of a 
southern sky it'iit to nis cheek something of that subdued lustre 
which, when touclicd hy enthusiasm, it Jiad been accustomed to 
wear ; but these .were only the mockeries of lile : life itself was no 
more! Jle liad died, reconciled, perhaps, to the loss of fame— in 
discovering that Art is to be lovej[^l for itself — and not for the 
rewards it way bestow upon the Artist. 

There are two tombs close to each other in tho stranger’s burial- 
place at Home ; they cover those for wliom life, unequally long, 
terminated in the same month. The one is of a woman, bowed 
with the burtlum of many years : the otlier darkens over the dust 
of tho young artist. 


CHAPTEll XXV. 

Think upo.t my grrief. 

And on the justice of ray flying hence, 

To keep me from a most unholy match.— S/ifliA'spearf, 

“ llTTT are you quite sure,” said General St. Leger, “ are you 
quite sure that this girl still permits Mordaunt’s addresses? ” 

” Sure ! ” cried Miss Diana St. Jaeger, “ sure, General ! 1 saw it 
with my own eves. They were standing together in the copse, 
when 1, who liad long had my suspicions, crept up, and saw them ; 
and Mr. Mqrdaunt held her hand, and kissed it every moment. 
Shocking" and indecorous ! ” 

”1 hate that man ! — as proud as Lucifer,” growled the general. 
” Shall we lock her up, or starve her ? ” 

General, something better than that.” 

” What my love ? flog her ! ” 

” She’s too old for that, brother ; weTl maiTy her.” 

” Mtirry her ! ” 

“ Yes, to Mr. Gluinford; you know that he has asked her several 
times.” 

” Dut she cannot hear him.” 

‘•We’ll make her bear him. General St. Leger.” 

But if she marries. I shall have nobody to nurse me when I 
have the gout.” 

“ Yes, brother ; I know of a nice little Tgirlf Martha Richardson, 
your second cousin’s youngest daugliter ; 5mi:^^now he has fourteen 
cluldrcm, and you®may have them all, one after another, if you 
like.” . 

Very true, Diapa— -let the jade marry Mr. Glumford.” 
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“She shall,*’ said the sister; “and 1*11 pro about it this ygry 
moment ; meantime 1*11 take care that she does not see her lover 
any more.** 

About three weeks after this conversation, Mordaunt, who had 
in vain endeavoured to see Isabel, who had not even heard from 
her, whose letters had been returned to him unopened, and who, 
consequentlv, was in despair, received the following note ; — 

“ This is the first time I have been able to w^ite to you, at least 
to get my letter conveyed : it is a strange messenger that I have 
employed, hut I happened formerly to make his acciiiaintance, and 
accidentally seeing him to-day, the extremity of th() case induced 
me to give him a commission which I could trust to mo one else. 
Algernon, are not the above sentences wiilten with admirable 
calmness? are they not very explanatory, very consistent, very 
cool? and yet do you know that I firmly believe I am going mad. 
3Iy brain turns round and round, and my hand burns so that I 
almost think that, like our old nurse’s stories of tho fiend, it will 
scorch the paper as I write. And 1 see strange faces in rny slec'p, 
and in my wakirm, all mocking at me, and they torture and haunt 
me ; and when I look at those faces, I see no Lumaii relenting, no ! 
though I weep and throw myself on my knees, and implore them 
to save me; Algernon, my only hope is in you. You know tluit I 
have always hitherto rel'used to ruin you ; and even now, though I 
implore you to deliver me, I will not be so selfish as— as— I know 
not what I writ<j, hut if I cannot be your wife— I will not bo his ! 
No ! if they drag me to church, it sliall be to iny gra^*e, not my 
bridal. 

“IsAUKL St. Lkoek.’* 

When Mordaunt had read this letter, which, in spite of its 
incoherence, his fears readily explained, he rose hastily ; his eye 
rested upon a soher-looking man, clad in brown. Tlio j)i oud love 
no spectators to their emotions. 

“ Who are you, sir?” said Algernon, quickly. 

“Morris Brown,** ro})Iied the stranger, coolly and civilly. 
“ Brought tliat letter to you, sir ; sliall be very happy to serve 
you with anything else ; just fitfijd out a young gentleman as 
ambassador, a nephew to Mrs. Mindeii — very old I'riend of mine. 
Beautiful slabs you have here, sir, but tlmy want a few nick-nacks ; 
shall bo most happy to supydy you; got a lovely little ape, sir, 
stuffed by the late Lady Waddilovc ; it would look charming with 
this old-fasliioned (’.arving; give the room (luite the air on a 
museum I ” . 

“ And so,** said Mordaunt, for whose ear the eloquence of !Mr. 
Brown contained only one sentence, “ and so you brought this note, 
and win take hack mv answer ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; anything to keep up family connections— I know a 
Lady Mpi^en very well — very well indeed, sir — a relation of yours, 
I nreeume, by the similarity of the name ; made her many valu- 
able presents ; shall be most happy to do tho same to you, when 
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you are married, sir. You will rcfuruisli tlie house, I suppose? 
Let me seb — line proportions to this room, sir — about thirty-six feet 
by twenty-eight ; 1*11 do the thing twenty per cent cheaper than 
the trade ; and touching the lovely little 

“Here,** interrupted Mordaunt, “you will take back this note, 
and be sure that Miss Isabel St. Leger has it as soon as possible ; 
oblige me by accepting this trille — a- trifle indeed compared with 
ray gratitude if tliis note reaches its destination safely.” 

“1 am sure,” said Mr. Brown, looking with surprise atHhe gift, 
which he held \yth no unwilling hand, “ 1 ail^^ui'e, sir, that you 
are very generous, and strongly remind me of your relation, Lady 
^lorden ; and if you would like the Jovely little ape as a present — 
I mean rcaih/ a, present — you shall have it, Mr. Mordaunt.” 

But ]Mr. Mordaunt had left the room, and the sober Morris, 
looking round, and cooling in his generosity, said to himself, “It 
is well he did not licar me, liowevor ; but I hope he will marry the 
nice young lady, for I love doing a kindness.^ This house must he 
ro-fiirnished— IK) lady will like tliese old-fashioned chairs.’* 


OHAPTER XX VI. 

Ji<juire aiKl fool are the same thititi: here.— Frtry«/(«r. 

In sneh .anifrht 

Did Jessica steal from tljc wealthy Jew% 

And, witli ail untlirift love, did rim i’roiii Venice. — S/iukspeare, 

Till; poi’sociitions which Isabel liud undergone had indeed preyed 
upon her reason as well as her health ; and in her brief intervals 
of respite from the rage of the uncle, the insults of the aunt, and, 
worse til ail all, the addresses of the intended biddegroom, her 
mind, shocked and unhinged, reverted with such intensity to the 
sullerings slio endui*ed as to give her inusings the character of 
insanity. It was in one of these moments that she had written to 
idordannt; and had the contest continued much longer, the reason 
of the unfortunate and persecuted girl would have totally deserted 
her. 

She was a person of acute, and even poignant, sensibilities, and 
these the imnerfect nature of her (‘ducationhadbut little served to 
guide or to correct ; but as her habits w'orc pure and good, the 
impulses wdiich spring from habit were also sinless and exalted, 
and, if they erred, “ they leant on virtue’s side,” and partook mther 
of a romantic and excessive generosity than of the weakness of 
tooinanhood or the sellishness of passioli. All the misery and 
debasement of her equivocal and dependent ^tuation had not been 
able to drive her into compliance with Mordaunt’s passionate and 
urgent prayers ; and her ^eart was .proof even to the elociuenoe of 
love, when that eloquence pointed towards the worldly injury and 
depreciation of her lover; but this new persecution was utt^jrly 
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tinforeseen in its nature and intolerable ^om its cause. ^To marry 
another — to be tom forever from one in whom her whole heart was 
wrapped — ^to be forced not only to forego his love, but to feel that 
the very thought of him was a crime ; all this, backed by the 
vehement and galling insults of her relations, and the sullen and 
unmoved meanness of her intended bridegroom, who answered her 
candour and confession with a stubborn indillerence and renewed 
overtures, made a load of evil which could neither be borne with 
resignation nor contemplated with patience. 

She was sitting, after she had sent her lettw, with her two 
relations, for they seldom trusted her out of their sight, when Mr. 
Glumford was announced. iiTow, Mr. George Gluinford was a 
country gentleman of what miglit bo termed a third-raft? family in 
the county : he possessed about twelve hundred a year, lo say 
nothing of’ the odd pounds, shillings, and pence, which, however, 
did not meet with such contempt in his memory or estimation ; 
was of a race which could date as far back as Charles the Second ; 
had been educated at a country school with sixty otliers, chiefly 
inferior to himself in rank : and had received the last iiuish at a 
veiy small hall at Oxford, In addition to these advantages, lie 
had been indebted to nature for a person flveM>t eight inches high, 
and stout in proportion for hair very short, very straight, and ot 
a red hue, which even through powder {?ast out a mellow glow ; for 
an obstinate dogged sort of nose, beginningin snub, and ending in 
bottle ; for cold, small grey eyes, a very small mouth, pinehea up 
and avaricious ; and very large, very freckled, yet rather white 
hands, the nails of which were punctiliously cut into a point every 
other day with a pair of scissors which Mr. Glumford often boasted 
had been in his possession since his eighth year ; viz. for about 
thirty-two legitimate revolutions of the sun. 

He was one of those persons who are cciually close and adventu- 
rous; who love the^c/fl<of a little speculation, but lake exceeding 
■ good care that it should be, in their own graceful phrase, “ on the 
safe side of the hedge.” In pursuance of this characteristic of 
r mind, he had resolved to fall in love with Miss Isabel 8t. Legcr ; 
for she being very dependent, he could boast to her of lus disin- 
, terestedness, and hone that she would be economical through a 
principle of gratitude; and being the nearest relation to the 
'Opulent General St. Legcr, and his unmarried sister, there seemed 
to be every rational probability of her inheriting iIkj bulk of 
their fortunes. Upon these hints of prudence spake Mr. George 
Glumford. 

Now, when Isabel, partly in her ingenuous frankness, partly 
from the passionate promptings of her despair, revealed to him her 
attachment to another, and her resolution never, with lier own 
consent, to become his^ it seemed to the slow, but not uncalculating, 
mind of Mr. Glumfor^ not by any means desirable that he should 
forego his present intentions, but by all means ^iesirable that ho 
phould make this reluctance of Isabers a/i excuse for sounding the 
i^entions and increasing the posthumous libeijality of the East 
iSaifiii and his sister. 
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4 * The girl is of my nearest blood,” said the maior-general, **and 
if I don’t leave my fortune to her, who the devil should I leave it 
to, sir ; ” and so saying, the speaker, who was in a fell paroxysm of 
the gout, looked so Jiercely at the hinting wooer, that Mr. George 
Glumford, who was no Achilles, was somewhat frightened, and 
thought it expedient to hint no more. . 

” My brother,” said Miss Diana, ” is so odd ; but he is the most 
generous of men : besides, the girl has claims upon him.” 

Upon these speeches, Mr. Glumford thought himself secure, and 
inly resolving t/» punish the fool for her sulkiness and had taste as 
BOOH as he lawfully could, he continued his daily visits, and told 
his sporting acquaintance that his time was coming. 

Revenoifs d nos moutons^ fojgive this preliminary detail, and let 
us return to Mr. Glumford himself, whom we left at the door, 
pulling and fumbling at the glove wdiich covered his right hand, in 
order to present the naked i)alm to Miss Diana St. Leger. After 
this act was performed, he ap])roachcd Isabel, and drawing his 
ell air near to her, proceeded to <*oiiverse with her as the Ogre did 
with Puss in Boots ; viz. ” as civilly as an Ogre could do.” 

This penance had not proceeded far, before the door was again 
opened, and Mr. McAris Brown presented himself to the conclave. 

“Your servant, General; your servant, Madam. I took the 
liberty of coming back agiyn, Madam, because I forgot to show you 
some very fine silks, the most extraordinary bargain in the world 
--quitti presents ; and I have a Sevres bowl here, a superb article, 
from the cabinet of the late Lady Waddilove.” 

Ts'ow Mr. Brown was a very old acmiaintance of Miss Diana St. 
Leger, for there is a certain class of old maids with whom our fair 
readers arc no doubt acquainted, who join to a great love of expense, 
a great love of bargains, and who never purchase at the regular 
place if they can find any irregular vendor. They are great friends 
of Jews and itinerant^^ hand-iii-glove wdth smugglers, Ladies boun- 
tiful to pedlars, arc diligent readers of pulls and advertisements, 
and eternal haunters of sales and auctions. Of this class was Miss 
Diana a most prominent individual ; judge, then, how acceptable 
to lier was the acciuaintauce of Mr. Brown. That indefatigable 
mercliant of miscellanies had, indeed, at a time when brokers 
w'ere perhaps rather more rare and respectable than now, a nume- 
rous country acr^uaintance, and thrice a year he performed a sort of 
circuit to all his customers and connections ; hence his. visit to 
Bt. lA'ger House, and hence Isabel’s opportunity of conveying her 
epistle. . 

Pray,” said Mr. Glumford, who had heard much of Mr. Brown’s 
“presents” from Miss JDiana — “praj’' don’t you furnish rooms, and 
tilings of that sort ? ” 

“ Ccrlaiiily, sir, certainly, in the best manner possible.” 

“ Oh ! very well, I shall want some roomsiurmshed soon ; abed- 
room, and a dressing-room; and things 01 that sort, you know. 
And so — perhaps you m.^ have something in your box that will 
suit me, gloves or handkerchiefs, or shirts, or things of that sort.’ 

“Yes, sir, cverylhing—I sell everything,” said Mr. Brown opening 
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his box. — “I beg pardon, Miss Isabel, I have dropped my handkyr- 
cbief by your chair ; allow me to stoop,” and Mr. Brown stooping 
under the table, managed to effect his purpose ; unseen by the rest, 

, a note was slipped into IsabeBs hand, and, under pretence of 
stooping too, she managed to secure the treasure. Love need well 
be honest if, even when it is most true, it leads us into so much that 
is false ! 

Mr. Brownes box wiis now unfolded l)cfore the eyes of the cralty 
Mr. Glum ford, who, having selected three pair of gloves, off 'erea 
the exact half of the sum demanded. n 

Mr. Broun lifted up his hands and eyes. 

“ You see,” said the impertuijbable Glumford, “ that if you let me 
have them for that, and they last me well, and don’t come unsewn, 
and stand cleaning, you‘11 have my custom in funiisliiug the house, 
and rooms, and — tluiigs of that soi*t.’* 

Struck witli the grandeur of this opening, Mr. Brown yielded, 
and the gloves 'were bought. 

“The ibol!” thought the noble George, laughing lu his sleeve, 
“ as if I should ever furnish the house Iroiu his box ! ” 

Strange that some men should be ijroud of being* mean. 

The moment I.sabel escaped to dress for dimier, slie o])enod her 
lover’s note. It was as follows : — 

“ Bo in the room, your retreat, at nine tliis evening. lict tlu? 
%yindow be left unclosed. Brccisoly at tliat hour I will be with you 
I shall have everything in readiness for yom* flight. Be sure, 
dearest Isabel, that nothing prevents your meeting me there, eveu 
if all your house follow or attend you. I will bear you from all- 
Oh, Isabel ! in spite of the mystery and wretchedness of your 
letter, 1 feel too happy, too blest at the tliought that our fatesSvill 
be at length united, and that the union is at hand. Bcmeuibcir 
nine. 

“A. M ” 

Love is a fooling wdiich lius so little to do with t lie 'world, a- 
passion so little regulated by the known laws oi’ our iriori? steady, 
and settled emotious, that the thoughts which it jiroduees are 
always more or less connected with exaggeration and romance.- 
To the secret spirit of enterprise which, liow*evcr cliillcd by his 
pursuits and habits, still burued mthin Mord aunt’s breast, there 
•was a wild pleasure in the thought of bearing oft* liis mistress and 
his bride from tlie very home and hold of her false friends and real 
foes ; while in the contradictions of the same passion, Isabel, so fa r 
from exulting at her approaching escape, trembled at her danger, 
and blushed for her temerity ; and the fear and the modesty of 
.woman almost triumphed ^yer her brief energy and ffuctuating 
resolve. 
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CHAPTEll XXVII. 


hastc—thc cnoscn ami the lovely briiijriup ; 

Love still ^oos with lier from licr place of birth I 
Deep, silent joy, within her soul is spri)if*:in^. ^ 

Thoui^hiu her glance the light no more is mirth. — Mrs. Ilemans, 

Da^lv it ! ” siiid tlio ffoneral. 

“ Tlio vilo croature !** (;rio(l Miss Piana. 

“ I tion’if iinderstarid things of that sort,** (jaculated the be* 
r.ildirt'il Mr. 01 uni lord. 

Sho hos ct'rtainly gone,** said the valiant general. 

“ Certainly ! ’* grunted Miss lliana. 

OoTU! !** echoed the bridegroom not to be. 

And she was gone ! never did more loving and tender heart for- 
sake all, and cling to a more loyal and generous nature. The shies 
were darkened with clouds, 

And the dim stars rushed through them rare and fast ; 

and the winds wailed witll a hmd and ominous voice ; and the 
moon cauK? forth, with a faint and sickly smile, from her cliamber 
in the mist, and then shrunk back, and was ste^no more; hut 
neither omen nor fear was upon Mordaimt*s brem, as it swelled 
beneath llio dark locks nl* Isabel, which were pressed against it. 

As Faith clintaS the more to the cross of lite, wliile the wastes 
deepen iiround iier sfeps, a^^ the adders creep forth upon her 
patli, so love clasps that which is its hope and comfort the closer, 
for the desert wliich encompasses, and the dangers which harass 
its way. 

Tluiy liad lied to London, and Isabel had been placed with a very 
distant, and v(a\v potir, though very high-bom relative of Algernon, 
till the necessary preliminaries oould be passed, and the final bond 
knit. — V et stiirthe generous Isabel would have refused-ydesnite 
the injury to lier owm fame, to have ratified a union wdiich filled 
Ikt with gloomy presentiments for Mordaunt's fate; and still 
Mordauiit by little and little broke down her tender scruples and 
self-immolating resolves, and ceased not his eloquence and his suit 
till the dav of liis nuptials was set and come, 

morning rose bright and clear — ^the autumn was drawing 
towards its close, and seemed willing to leave its last remembrance 
tinged with the warmtK and softness of its parent summer, rather 
than w ith the stem gloom and severity of its chilling successor. 

And they stood beside the altar, and their vows were exchanged. 
A slight tremor cqgme over Algernon's frame? a slight shade dark- 
ened his countenance ; for even in that bridal hour an icy and 
thrilling forehodinff curdlSd to his heart ; it passed— the ceremony 
was over, and Mordaunt bore his blushin&r and weening bride from 
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tlie church. His carriag^e ivas in attendance; for, not knoT^ng 
bow long^ the home of his ancestors mig^ht be bis, ho was impatient 
to return to it. The old Countess D'Arcy, Mordaunt’s relation, 
with whom Isabel had been staying, called them back to bless 
them ; for, even through the coldness of old age^ she was touched 
by the singularity of their love, and affected bv their nobleness of 
heart. She laid her wan and shrivelled hand upon each, as she 
bade them farewell, and each shrunk back involuntarily, for the 
cold and lig^ht touch, seemed like the fingers of the dead. 

Fearful indeed is the vicinity of death and# life — the bridal 
chamber and the charnel. I'hat night the old woman died. It 
appeared as if Fate had set ijbs seal upon the union it had so long 
forbidden, and had woven a dark thread even in the marriage 
bond. At least, it tore from two hearts, over which the cloud and 
the blast lay couched in a “ grim repose,** the last shelter, which, 
however frail and distant, seemed left to them upon the inhospi- 
table earth ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Live while ye may, yet happy paV: : enjoy 

Short pleasures, for long' woes are to succeed.— iVtV/om. 

The autumn and the winter passed away; Mordaunt’s relation 
continued implacable. Algernon grieved for this, independent of 
worldly circumstances ; for, though he had seldom seen that rela- 
tion, yet he loved him for former kindness— rather promised, to bo 
sure, than yet shown — ^with the natural warmth of an aflection 
which has but few objects. However, the old gentleman (a very 
short, very fat person — very short and very fat people, when they 
are surly, are the devil and all ; for the humours of their inincf, 
like those of their body, have something corrupt and unpurgeable 
in them) — ^wrote him one bluff, contemptuons Icttcir, in a witty 
strain — for he was a bit of a humorist— disowned his connection 
and very shortly afterwards died, and left all his fortune to the 
very Mr. Vavasour who was at law witli Mordaunt, and for whom 
he^ had always openly expressed the strongest personal dislike- 
spite to one relation is a marvellous tie to another. Meanwhile 
the law-suit went on less slowly than law-suits usually do, and 
the final decision was very speedily to be given. 

Wc said the autumn and the winter were gone ; and it wa»Jin 
one of those latter days in March, when, , like a hoyden girl sub- 
siding into dawning womanhood, the rude weather mellows into a 
softer and tenderer month, that, by the side of a stream, over- 
shadowed by many a^brake and tree, sat two persons. 

I know not, dearest Algernon,” said one, v. ho was a female, 
** if this is not almost the sweetest month i^^ th^' year, because it is 
the month of Hope** 

^ Ist^bel ; and they did it wrong who called it harsh, and 
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dedicated it to Mors. I exult even, in the fresh winds which 
hardier frames than mine shrink from, and 1 love feeling tihefr 
wild breath fan my cheek as I ride against it. I remember/* con- 
tinuod Algernon, musingly, “ tJuit on this very day throe years 
ago, 1 was travelling through Germany, alone and on horseback, 
and I paused, not far from Ens, on the hanks of the Danube ; the 
wat(’rs of the river were disturbed and fierce, and the winds came 
loud and angry against my face, dashing the spray of the waves 
upon me, and tilling my spirit with a buoyant and glad delight ; 
and o t that time I had been indidging old dreams of poetry, ana 
had laid loy philosophy aside; and, in the inspiration of the 
moment, I lifted up my hand to^wlI■(ls the quarter whence the 
winds eaifle, and questioned them audibly of their bii'thplace, 
and their bourne ; and, as the enthusiasm increased, I compared 
them to our human life, which a moment is, and then is not; and, 
proceeding Iroin folly to folly, I asked them, as if they were the 
interpreUirs of heaven, for a type and sign of my future lot.” 

“And Avhat said they?” iuquired Isabel, smiling, yet smiling 
timidly. 

” They answered not,” replied Mordaunt; “but a voice within 
luc seemed to say-— ‘ Look above 1* and I raised my eyes, — butl 
did not see thee, love— so the Look of Fate lied.” 

“Eay, Alg(;rnon, what (^f(i you seer** asked Isabel, more ear- 
nestly than the <iiiestion deserved. 

“ 1 saw a thin cloud, alone amidst many dense and dark ones; 
scattered around ; and as I gazed it seemed to take the likeness of 
a funeral procession* -colfln, bearers, priest, all — as clear in the 
cloud as I nave seen them on the earth : and 1 shuddered as 1 saw ; 
but the winds blew the vapour onwards, and it mingled with the 
broader masses of cloud ; and then, Isabel, the sun shone forth for 
a moment, and I mistook, love, Avhen I said you were not 
there, for that sun was you ; but suddenly the winds ceased, and 
the rain came on fast and heavy : so my romance cooled, and my 
fever slaked — 1 thought on the inn at Ens, and the blessings of a 
wood fire, wliich is lighted in a moment^ and 1 spurred on my 
horse accordingly.** 

“ It is very strange,** said Isabel. 

“ AVhat, love ?** whispered Algernon, kissing her cheek. 

“ Isothing, dearest, nothing.’* 

At that instant, the deer, w hich lay waving their lordly antlers 
to and fro beneath the avenue which sloped upward from the 
stream to the house, rose hurriedly and in confusion, and stood 
gdRsing, with watohM eyes, upon a man advancing towards the 
pair. 

It was one of the servants with a letter. Isabel saw a faint 
change (which none else could have seen) in Mordaunt's coun- 
tenance, as he recognised the writing and broke the seal. When 
he had read the *letter, his eyes fell upon the ground, and then, 
with a slight start, he lif^d them up, and gazed long and eagerly 
around. Wistfully did he drink, as it were, into his heart the 
beautiful and expanded scene which lay stretched on eitherisidd; 
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the noble avenue which his forefathers had planted as a shelter- to 
their sons, and which now, in its majestic growth and its waving 
houghs, seemed to say, “ IjO ! ye are repaid ! ” and the never silent 
and silver stream, by which his boyhood had sat for hours, lulled 
by its music, and inhaling the fragrance of the reed and wild 
flower that decoyed the bee to its glossy banks ; and the doer, to 
whose melancholy helling he had listened so often in the grey 
twilight with a rapt and dreaining ear; and the green fern waving 
on the gentle liill, from whose shade his young feet had startled 
the hare and the infant fawn; and far and faintly gleaming 
tlu’ough the thick trees, which clasped it as with a girdle, the old 
Hall, so associated 'with vague hopes and musing dreams, and the 
dim legends of gone time, and the lofty prejudices di* ancestral 
pride ; all seemed to^ sink -within him, as he gazorl, like the last 
looks of departing friends ; and when Isabel, who had not dared 
to break a silence which partook so strongly of gloom, at length 
laid her hand upon his arm, and lifted her dark, deep, tender eyes 
to his, he said, as he drew her towards him, and a faint and sickly 
smile played upon his lips — 

“It is past, Isabel: henceforth ■we have no wealth but in each 
other. The cause has been decided — and — ana — wo are beggars ! “ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

We expose our life to a quotidian apruc of frigid irnpertiiieuccs, which would 
make a wise man tremble to think ot.-— Cowley. 

We must suppose a lapse of four years from the date of those 
events which concluded the last chapter ; and to rcjcompensc the 
reader, who, I know, has a little for “High Lift',” even 

in the last century, for having liitherto shown him human beings 
in a state of society not wholly artificial, I bog him to picture to 
himself a large room, brilliantly illuminated, and crowtitid “v/ith 
the magnates of the land.” Here (some in saltatory motion, some 
in sedentary rest) arc dispersed various groups t)f young hiflics and 
attendant swains, talking upon the subject of Lord Rochester’s 
celebrated poem, \iz,: — '' Nothing T* — and, lounging around 
the doors, meditating, probably, upon the same subject, stand 
those unhappy victims of dancing daughters, denominated 
“ Papas.” 

The music has ceased — the dancers have broken up, and there’ is 
a general hut gentle sweep towards the refreshment-room. In. the 
crowd-yhavin^ just entered — ^therc glided a young man of an air 
more distinguished and somewhat more joyous than tlie rest. 

“How do you do, Lindeu?” said a tall and (tboiigli some- 
what very handsome woman, blazing wiiSi diamonds; “are 

you just come ?” 

And here, by the way, I cannot resist pausing to observe, that a 
friend of mine, meditating a novel, submitted a part of the MS. to 
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a Ariendly publisher. “ Sir,” said the bookseller, “ your book is 
very clever, but it wants dialogue.” 

“Dialogue?” cried my friend — “you mistake — it is all dia- 
logue.” 

“ Ay, sir, but not what we call dialogue ; we want a little con- 
versation in fashionable life — a little elegant chit-cliat or so : and, 
as you must have seen so much of the beau monde, you could do it 
to the life ; we must have something light, and witty, and enter- 
taining.** 

“light, witty# .and entertaining ! ” said our poor friend ; “ and 
► how the deuce then is it to be like conversation in ‘ fashionable 
life r * When the very best conversaition one can get is so insuffer- 
ably dull, how do you think people will be amused by reading a 
copy of the very Avorst ? ” 

They are amused, sir,** said the publisher, “ and W'orks of this 
kind st^/if.'** 

“ I am convinced,’* said my friend ; for he was a man of a placid 
temper : he took the hint, and Jiis book did sell ! 

Now this anecdote rushed into my mind after the penning of the 
little address of the lady in diamonds — “ How do you do,^ Mr. 
Liudeii? Arc you Just come?** — and it received an additional 
weight from my utter inabilitv to put into the mouth of Mr. 
Linden— notwithstanding ijjiy desire of representing him in the 
most brilliant colours — any more happy and eloquent answer than 
— “ Only this instant ! ** 

lloweVcr, as this is in the true spirit of elegant dialogue, I tiiist 
ray readers will find it as liglit, witty, and entertaining as, accord- 
ing to the said publisher, the said dialogue is always found by the 
public. 

While Clarence Avas engaged in talking with this lady, a very 
pretty, lively, animated girl, with laughing blue eyes, Avhich, 
ioined to the dazzling fairness of her complexion, gave a Hebe- 
like youth to her features and expression, was led up to the said 
lady by a tall young man, aud consigned, with the ceremonious 
bo>v of the vieilk cour, to her protection. 

“ Ah, Mr. Linden,** cried tne young lady, “ I am very glad to 
sec you — sii(;h a beautiful ball ! — Everybody here that 1 most like. 
Have you had any refreshments, mamma? Hut 1 need notask, 
for 1 am sure you have not; do come, Mr. Lindcu Avill be our 
cavalier.** 

“ Well, Flora, as you please,** said the elder lady, Avith a proud 
and tend look at her beautiful daughter ; and thoj^ proceeded to 
tliBfi’efreshment-room. 

No sooner were they seated at one of the tables, than they were 
iccosted by Lord St. George, a nobleman whom Clarence, before 
le left ICugland, liad met more than once at Mr. Talhot*s. 

“ IjOiuIoii,** said his lordship, to her of tluii diamonds, * has not 
eemed like the same place since Lady Westborough arrived ; your 
)resence brings out all i^ie otlier luminaries: and therefore a 
^oung acquaintance of mine — God bless me, there he is, seated bv. 
jady Flora— very justly called you ‘ the evening star.’ ” 
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•‘Was that Mr. Linclcn*s pretty saying?” said Lady W<jst 
borough, smiling. 

“ It was/* answered Lord St. George ; “ and, by the bye, he is a 
very sensible, pleasant person, and greatly improved since he left 
England last.” 

“ What !** said Lady Westborongh, in a low tone (for Clarence, 
though in earnest conversation Avith Lady I’lora, was within 
hearing), and making room for I.ord ISt. George beside her, 

“ What ! did you know him before he wont to ? You can 

probably tell Ine, then, who — that is to say — \,’hat family he is 
exactly of— the Lindens of Devonshire, oi* — or ” 

“ Why, really,” said Lord* St. George, a little confused, for no 
man likes to be acquainted with persons whose pedigr<te he cannot 
explain, ‘‘ I don’t know what may be his family : J met him at 
Talbot's four or five years ago; he was then a mere boy, but he 
struck me as being very clever, and Talbot since told me that ho 
was a nephew of his own.” 

“Talbot,” said Lady Westborongh, musingly, “what Talbot?” 

“ Oh ! the Talbot — the ci-dcmtit jcune hmnvm 

“ What, that charming, clever, animated old gentleman, wlio 
used to dress so oddly, and had been so celebrated a hmu 
in his day?” 

“ Exactly so,” said Lord St, George, taking snud’, and deliglited 
to. find he had set his young aequaintauee on so honourable a 
footing. 

“ 1 did not know ho was still alive,” said Lady Westborongh ; 
and then, tuniing her eyes towards Clarence and her daughter, 
she added, carelessly, “ Mr. Tidbot is very rich, is he not?” 

“liioh as CroBsus,” replied Lord St. George, with a sigli. 

“ And Mr, Linden is liis heir, 1 suppose r” 

“In all probability,” answered Lord St. George; “though I 
believe I can boast a distant relationship to Talbot. However, I 
could not make him fidly uudcrsttind it the otlier day, though I 
took particular pains to explain it.” 

While this conversation was going on bedween the Marchioness 
of Westborongh and Lord St. George, a dialogue equally interest- 
ing to the parties concerned, and, I hope, equally light, witty, 
and entertaining to readers in general, was sustained between 
Clarence and Lady Flora. 

“How long shall you stay in England?” asked the latter, 
looking down. 

“ 1 have not yet been able to decide,” replied Clarence, “ for it 
rests with the ministers, not me. Directly Lord Aspedcii obtains 
another appointment, I am promised t^o olUco of Secretary of 
Legation ; but till then, 1 am — 

A captive in Augusta's towers 
fro beauty and her train. 

“Oh!” cried L^y Flora, laughing, “you mean Mrs. Des- 
borough and her train : see where they sweep ! Pray go and render 
be]||* homage.” 
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“Jt is rendered,” said Linden, in a low voice, “ without so long 
a pilmmage, but perhaps despised.” 

Lady Flora’s laugh was hushed; the deepest blushes suffused 
her cheeks, and the whole eliaracter of that face, before so playful 
and joyous, seemed changed, as by a spell, into a grave, subdued, 
and even timid look. 

Linden resumed, and his voice scarcely rose above a whisper , — 
A whisper ! O delicate and fairy sound ! music that speaketh to 
the heart, as if loth to break the spell that binds ft while it 
listens ! Sigh broathed into words, and freighting love in tones 
languid, like homeward bees, by the very sweets with which they 
are charged ! • 

“ i )o y()u*romember,” said he, “ that evening at when we 

last parted ? and the boldness which at that time you were gentle 
enough to forgive ? ” 

Lady Flora replied not. 

“ And do 3 'ou remember,” continued Clarence, “ that I told you 
that it was not as an unknown and obscure adventurer that I 
would claim the hand of lier whose heart, as an adventurer, I 
had won?” 

Ladv l^'lora raised *lier eyes for one moment, and encountering 
th(^ ardemt gaze of Clarence, as instantly dropped them. 

” Th(j tinie is not yet comt^” said Linden, ” for the fulfilment of 
this promise ; but may I — oare 1 hope, that wheu it does, I shall 
not bi- ” 

” Flora, mv love,” said Lady Westborougb, ” let me introduce 
to you Lord llorodaile.” 

Lady Flora turned— the spell was broken ; and the lovers were 
instantly transformed into ordinary mortals. But, as Flora, after 
'cturnirig Lord Borodaile’s address, glanced her eye towards 
JIhireiiee, she was struck with the sudden and singular change of 
lis couutenanee ; the flush of youth and passion was tied, his com- 
)lt;xioii was deadly pale, and his eves were fixed with a searching 
nd unaccountable meaning upon the face of the young nobleman, 
irlio was alternately addressing, with a quiet and somewhat 
laughty fluency, the beautiful mother, and the more lovely, 
bough l(,ss commanding daughter. Directly Linden perceived 
bat he was observed, lie rose, turned away, and was soon lost 
moug the crowd. 

Jjord Borodailc, the son and heir of the powerful Earl of 
Iswater, was about the age of thirty, small, slight, and rafher 
indsorae than otherwise, though his complexion was dark and 
.11^ ; and a very aquiline nose gave a stern and somewhat 
vere air to his count^iance. He had been for several years 
iroad, in various parts of the continent, and (no other flefd for 
1 adventurous and fierce spirit presenting itself) bad served with 
e gallant Earl of Effingham, in the war beinveen the Turks and 
issians, as a voliwiteer in the armies of the latter. In this seir- 
3e he had been highly distinguished for courage and conduct ; 
d, on his return to England about a twelvemonth since, had 
loained the command of a cavsdry regiment. Passionately iojfA * 
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of his profession, he entered into its minutest duties with a zcai 
not exc(K‘ded by tlie youiiR'est and poorest subaltern in the ariny. 

His manners were very cold, haughty, collected, and self-pos- 
sessed, and his conversation that of a man who has cultivated 
his int(dlect rather in the world than the closet. I moan, that, 
perfectly ignorant of things, he was driven to converse solely 
upon persons, and, having imbibed no other nhilosopliy than that 
wnich worldly deceits and disappointments bestow, Ills remarks, 
though shrewd, were bitterly sarcastic, and partook of all the ill- 
nature for which a very scanty knowledge of the world gives a 
sour and malevolent mind so ready an excuse. 

“ How very disagreeable I/n-d Borodaile is !” said Lady Flora, 
when the object of the remark turned away, and rt^huned some 
idlers of his corps. 

“Disagreeable!” said Lady Westhoroiigh. “1 lliink him 
charming ; he is so sensible. How tnie his remarks on tlio worhl 
are!” 

Thus is it always : the young judge harshly of those wlio unde- 
ceive or revolt their enthusiasm ; and the more advaruH d in years, 
who have not learned, by a diviner wisdom, to look upon tlu' 
human follies and errors by which they Imve suHert.'d, with u 
pitying and lenient eye, consider every luaxim of sev(‘rity on 
those frailties as the proof of a superior knowledge, and ])Vaise 
that as a profundity of thought Avhich* in rt'ulity is but an iniirinity 
of temper. 

^ Clarence is now cngagc'd in a mhmet de la covr, with tbo l)Oiiu- 

tiful Countess of , the best dancer of tbo day iii England. 

Lady Flora is flirting Avith half a dozen heanjr, tlic more violently 
in proportion as she observes the animtalimi with wliieb (.’larence 
converses, and the grace with which his partnei* moves; and, 
having tlius left our two principal personages occupied and 
engaged, let us turn for a moment to a room wliicli wo have not 
entered. 

This is a forlorn, d<!scrted chamber, destined to cards, which 
are never played in tliis temple of Terpsichore. At the far end of 
this room, opposite to the flreplacc, are seated four men, engaged 
in earnest conv<?rsation. 

The tallest of theso was Lord Quin town, a nobleman, remark- 
able at that day for his i^ersoiial advantages, his good fortune 
with the heau sexe, his attempts at parliamentary eloquence, in 
'which he was lameiilably unsuccessful, luid his adherence to J.ord 
North. Next to him sat Mr. 8t. Ceorge, the young(T brother of 
Lord St. George, a gentleman to whom power and place se^jmed 
married without hope of divorce, for,^ wdiatcver had been the 
changes of ministry for the last twelve years, he, secure in a 
lucrative, though subordinate situation, liad “smiled at the 
whirlwind, and deije.^d the storm,” and, while all things shifted 
and vanished round him, like clouds and vapours, had remained 
lixed and stationary as a star. “ Solid St. George,” w'as his 
appellative by his friends, and liis c^iemies did not grudge him 
till title. The third w^as the minister for — ; and the fourth 
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was Clarence’s friendi Lord Aspcden. Now this nobleman, blessed 
\nth a benevolent, smooth, calm countenance, valued himself 
especially upon his diplomatic elegance in turning a compliment. 

Having a great taste for literature as well as diplomacy, thi8< 
respected and respectable peer also possessed a curious felicity for 
applying quotation ; and nothing rtdoiced him so much as when, 
in the same phrase, he was enabled to set the tWo jewels of his 
courtliness of liattery and his profundity of erudition. Unhappily 
enough, Ids compliments were seldom as well taken as they were 
meant; and, whether from the ingratitude of the persons com- 
plimented, or tlie ill-fortune of the noble adulator, seemed some- 
times to produce indignation in place of delight. It has been said 
that Ids #f;ivilities had cost liOrd Aspcden four duels and one 
beating ; but these reports were probably the mfdicious invention 
of those who had never tasted the delicacies of his flattery. 

Now these four persons being all members of the Privy Council, 
and being thus engaged in close and earnest conference, were, you 
will supi)ose, employed in discussing the gravities and secrets of 
state — no sueOi thing: that whisper from Lord Q,uintown, tho 
handsome nobleman, to Mr. St. George, is no boarded and valuable 
information which- would rtrjoice the heart of the editor of on 
opposition paper, no direful murmur, “ perplexing monarchs with 
the dread of change ; ” it is only a recent piece of scandal, touching 
tho \'irtue of a lady of tie court, which (albeit the sage listener 
seems to pay so devout an attention to tho news) is far more 
interesting to the gallant and handsome informant than to his 
brother statesman; and that emphatic imd vehement tone with 

which Lord Aspeden is assuring the minister for of some 

tact, is merely an angry denunciation of the chicanery practised 
at tho last Neivmarkct. 

“ Hy the hye, Aspeden,” said Lord Quintown, “ who is that 
good-looking fellow always flirting with I^ady Flora Ai'denfle — an 
attache oi' yours, is he not r ” 

” Oh ! Linden, I suppose you mean. A very sensible, clever 
young fellow, who has a great genius for business, and plays the 
flute admirably. I murt have him for my secretary, my dear 
lord, mind that.” 

“ With such a recommendation, liOrd Aspcden,” said the minis- 
ter, with a bow, ” thfo state would be a great loser did it not elect 
your attache, who plays so admirably on the flute, to the ofllce of 
your scicretary. Let us join the dancers.” 

” I shall go and talk with Count li — — quoth Mr. St. George, 

- ” And I shall make my court to his beautiful wife,” said the 
niinister, sauntering into the ball-room, to which his flne person 
and graceful manner* were much better adapted than was his 
genius to the cabinet, or his eloquence to the senate. 

The morning had long dawned, and Cl^jTonce, for whose mind 
pleasure was mor^ fatigui^ than business, lingered near the door 
to catch one last look of Lady Flora before he retired. He saw 
her leaning on the arm of Lord Borodaile, and, hastening to join 
the dancers, Avith her usual light step. and laughing airy Ihr 

12 
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Clarence's short conference with her had, in spite of his pbseqaent 
£irtations, rendered her happier than she had ever felt before. 
Again a 'change passed over Clarence's countenance— a change 
which I find it difficult to express without borrowing from those 
celebrated German dramatists who could portray in such exact 
colours “ a look of mingled joy, sorrow, hope, passion, rapture, 
and despair," for the look was not that of jealousy alone, although 
it certainly partook of its nature, but a little also of interest, and 
a little of sorrow ; and when he turned away, and slowly descended 
the stairs, his eyes were full of tears, and his tJiouffhts far— far 
away whither ? 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Quoe fert atlolcRcentia 
Ea ne me celet consiiefeci llliuin.* — Terent. 

The next morning Clarence was loaning over his breakfast, 
and glancing listlessly now at the pages of lluMiewspapers, now at 
the various engagements for tlie week, which lay confusedly upon 
his table, when he received a note from Talbot, requesting to see 
him as soon as possible. 

“ Had it not been for that man," said Clarence to himself, " what 
should I have been now r But, at least, I have not disgraced his 
friendship. I have already ascended the roughest, because the 
lowest, steps on the hill where Fortune builds her temple. 1 have 
already won for the name I have chosen some ‘ golden opinions,* to 
gild its obscurity. One year more may eonlirm my destiny, and 
ripen hope into success : then — then, I may perhaps throw off 
a disguise that, while it befriended, has not degraded me, and avow 
myself to her! Yet how much bettor to dignify the name I have 
assumed, than to owe respect ouly to that whieli I have not been 
deemed worthy to inherit. Well, wfll, these are hitter thoughts ; 
let me turn to others. How beautiful Flora looked last night ! and, 
he— he — but enough of this : I must dress, and then to Talbot.** 
Muttering tlieso wayward fancies, Clarence rose, completed his 
toilet, sent for liis horses, and repaired to a village about seven 
miles from London, where Talbot, having yielded to (/lai‘ence*s 
fears and solicitations, and left his former insecure tenement, now 
resided under the guard and care of an especial and private 
watchman. . ix 

It was a pretty, quiet villa, surrounded by a plantation and 
pleasure-ground of some extent for a suburban residence, in which 
the old philosopher (for though, in some respects^ still frail and 
prejudiced, Talbot deserved that name) held his home. The 
ancient servant, on whom four years had passed lightly and 
favouringly, opened the door to Clarence, with his usual smile of 

' * The things which youth proposes 1 accustomed my son, that he should never 
conc?^ from me. 
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Meeting:, and familiar, jret respectful salutation, and ushered our 
nero into a room, furnished with the usual fastidious and rather 
feminine luxury which characterised Talbot's tastes. Sitting with 
his back turned to the light, in a largo easy-chair, Clarence found < 
the wreck of the once gallant, gay Lothario. 

There was not much alteration in his countenance since we last 
saw him ; the lines, it is true, were a little more decided, and the 
checks a little more sunken, but the dark eye beamed with all its 
wonted vivacity, and the delicate contour of the mouth preserved 
all its physiognomical characteristics of the inward man. He rose 
with somewhat more difficulty than he was formerly wont to do, 
and Ids limbs had lost much oi theiy symmetrical proportions ; yet 
the kind #lasp of his hand was as firm and warm as when it had 
pressed that oi the boyish attache four years since ; and the voice 
which expressed his salutation, yet breathed its unconquered 
suavity and distinctness of modulation. After the customary 
greetings and inquiries were given and returned, the young man 
diew his chair near to Talbot's, and said — 

“ You sent for me, dear sir; have you anything more important 
than usual to irax)art to me !— or — ana I hope this is the case-^have 
you at last thought of any commission, however trifling, in the 
execution of which I can be of use ? " 

“Yes, Clarence, I wish your judgment to select me some straw- 
berries — youknow that 1 am a great epicure in fruit— and get me the 
new work Dr. Johnson has justpublished. There, are you contented ? 
And now, tell me all about your horse, does he step well ? Has ho 
the true English head and shoulder ? Are his legs fine, yet strong? 
Is he full of spirit and devoid of vice ? *' 

“ He is all this, sir, thanks to you for him." 

“Ah?” cried Talbot- 

** Old as I am, for riding^ feats unfit. 

The shape of horses 1 remember yet. 

— And now let us hear how you like llanelagh ? and above all how 
you liked the ball last night ?'' 

And the vivacious old man listened with the profoundest appear- 
ance of interest to all the particulars of Clarence's animated detail. 
His vanity, which made him wished to be loved, had long since 
taught liim the surest method of becoming so ; and with him, 
every visitor, old, young, the man of books, or the disciple of t^ 
world, was sure to find the readiest and even eagerest sympathy in 
every amusement or occupation. But for Clai’enee, this interest 
Ijy deeper than in the surface of courtly breeding. Gratitude had 
first bound to him his adopted son, tlicn a tie, yet unexplained, 
and lastly, but not lea^, the pride of protection. He was vain of 
the personal and mental attractions of his protegS, and eager for 
the success of one whose honours would re%ot credit on himself. 

But there w'as^ne part of Clarence's account of the last night'’ 
to which the philosopher paid astiU deeper attention, and on which 
he was more minute in hi§ advice; what this was, I cannot, os yet, 
reveal to the reader. 
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The conversation then turned on light and general matters. 
The scandal, the literature, the politics, the on aits of the day; 
and lastly upon Women ; thence Talbot dropped into his office of 
.Mentor. 

“ A celebrated cardinal said, very wisely, that few ever did any- 
thing among men until women were no longer an object to them. 
That is the reason, by the bye, why I never succeeded with the 
former, and why people seldom acquire any reputation except for a 
hat, or a horse, till they marry. Look round at the various occupa- 
tions of life. How feAv bachelors are eminent iij any of tliem ! 
So you see, Clarence, you will have my leave to marry Lady ilora 
as soon as you please.*’ 

Clarence coloured, and rose to denart. Talbot followi d him to 
the door, and then said in a careless way, “ IJy the bye, I had 
almost forgotten to tell you that, as you have now^ many new 
expenses, you will lind the yearly sum you have hitherto received 
doubled. To give you this information is the chief leasou why I 
sent for you this morning. God bless you, my dear boy.” 

And Talbot shut the door, desjute his i)olitencss, in the face find 
thanks of his adopted son. 


CHAPTER XXil. 

Therein a great difference between seeking to raise a from everything, and 

seeking in everything what justly may Iw laugheil at.—Lord Shu/teslmrj/. 

Behold our hero, now in the •zenith of distinguished dissipations ! 
Courteous, attentive, and a'limated, the women did not esteem him 
the less for admiring them rather than himself; while, by the 
gravity of his demeanour to men — the eloquent, yet unpretending 
now of his conversation wTicnever topics of intellectual interest 
were discussed—thc ])]ain and solid sense whicli he threw into his 
remarks~and the avidity with which he courted tJie society of all 
distinguished for literary or ])olitical eminence, he was silently, hut 
surely, establishing himself in esteem as well as popularity, and 
laying the certain foundation of future honour and succcjss. 

Thus, although he had only been foui‘ months returned to 
England, ho was already known and courted in every cii-cle, and 
universal] y spoken of as amouf^ “ the most rising young gentlemen” 
w^ro fortune and the administration had marked for their own. 
His history, during the four years in which we have lost sight rf 
him, is briefly told. 

He soon won his way into the good graces of Lord Aspeden ; 
became his private secretary, and occasionally his confidant. 
Universally admired fer his attraction of form and manner, and, 
though aiming at reputation, not averse to pleasure, he had that 

position which fashion confers at the Court of , when Lady 

Westborough and her beautiful daugbfor, then only seventeen 
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came to , in the prof,^rt:BS of a continental tour, about a year 

Lclt)ro his return to Eng'land. Clarence and Lady Flora were 
naturally hrong^M uipch restricted circle of a small 

court, and ihtimliicy soon ripened into attachment. 

Lord Aspodeii being recalled, Clarence accompanied him to 
Engbuid; and the ex-minister, really liking much one who was so 
useful to him, had faithfully x>romincd to procure him the oliice and 
lioiiour of secretary w'henevcr his lordship should be re-appointed 
juinistCT. 

Thr(.‘(j intimate acquaintances had Clai’cnce Linden. Th e one was 
the llonourable Henry TroUolop, t!ie second Mr. Callythorpe, and 
the tliird Sir Christopher Findlater. AVc will sketch them to you 
in ail lustiuit. Mr. TroUolop was a«short, stout gentleman, with a 
very thoughtful countenance, —that is to say, ho wore spectacles,' 
and t(K)k snud* Mr. TroUolop— delight in pronouncing that 
soft liquid name — was cmineiith'- distinguished by a love of meta- 
physics- uu-taidiysies were ill a gr?;»T; measure the order of the day; 
but fate Lad endowed Mr. Trolloiop with a singular and felicitous 
confusioT* o! idea. Ueid, Berkeley, (Jud worth, Hobbes, aU lay 
jumbled loje-tijer in most edifying chaos at the bottom of Mr. 
'i rollolop’s tai)aeious mind ; and whenever he opened his mouth, the 
imprisoned enemies came rushing and scrambling out, overturning 
and eontradiolirg (;ac}i other, in a manner quite astounding to the 
ignorant spi-ctator. ]\lr. t^illythorpc was meagre, thin, sharp, and 
yellow. VVhetlier from having a great propensity for nailing stray 
aiNluainlunees, or bcjiiig particularly heavy com])auy, or from any 
other cause l)et.ler known to the wits of th.e period than to us, he 
W'as (lecasionally tiTinod by his lriend.s the ‘ yollo’tv^ hammer.’* The 
tjccniiar chanuiteri sties of this gentleman were his sineiTity and 
irieiulship. These quali::ies led Idn hito saying tilings the most 
disagnjeable, with the eivdest and eeoh .t manner iu the W'orld— 
iilw^ays prelVicing liierii with, “You know, my dear so-and-so, I 
am jmur tree friimd.” If this proof of amity Avas now and then 
pi od'uclive of altercation, Mr. Callythorpe, who was a great patriot, 
laid aiiolher aiul a nobler plea— “ Sir, “ he would say, putting his 
liaiid to iiis heart— “ sir, I’m an Englishman— J know not what it 
is to feign.” Of a very dilTcrent stamp was Sir Christopher Find- 
l:it( 7’. Jattle eaieil lie for the subtleties of tlie human mind, and 
iiotnuieh more for the disagreeable duties of “an Knglishmah.** 
Honest and jovial — red iu the clieeks — empty in the Lead — ^born to 
twelve tliousand a year— educated in the country, and heir to an 
earldom, 8ir Christopher Findlater piqued himself, notwithstanding 
his Avoridly advantages, usually so destructive to the kindlier aifec- 
t#ans, on having the best heart in the world, and tliis good heart 
having a very had head to regulate and support it, was the per- 
petual ca use of error to the owner and evil to the public. 

One eveniug, when Clarence was alone in. his rooms, Mr. TroUolop 
entered. 

“ My dear LinvJen,” said the visitor, “ how are you 

“ 1 am, as I hope you qj*e, very well,” answered Clarenoe, 
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The human mind,” said Trollolop, takingolf his great-coat— 
Sir Christopher Findlater, and Callythorpe, sir,” said rhe 
valet. 

“ Pshaw ! What has Sir Christopher Findlater to do with the 
human mind ?” muttered Mr. Trollolop. 

Sir Christopher entered with a swagger und a laugh. “ Well, 
old fellow, how do you do ? Deuced cold this evening.” 

“ Though it is an evening in May,” observed Clarence ; “ but 
then, this cursed climate.” 

“ Climate ! ” interrupted Mr. Callythorpe, ” it is the best climate 
in the world : I am an Englishman, and 1 never abuse my country. 

England, with all tl.y faults, I love thee still.** 

“As to climate,” said Trollolop, “there is no climate, neither 
here nor elsewliore : the* climate is in your mind, the cliair is in 
your mind, and tluj table too, though I dare say you are stupid 
enough to think the two latter arc in the room ; the human mind, 
my dear Findlater ” 

“ Dont mind me, Trollollop,** cried the baronet, “ I can’t bear 

H clever heads ; give me a good heart —that’s worth all the 
8 in the world, d — n me if it is not ! Eh, Linden ! ” 

“ Your good heart,” cried Trollolop, in a passion [for all your 
self-called philosophers arc a little cliideric] “ your good heart is 
all cant and nonsense — there is no lieart at alt— we arc all mind.” 

“ I’ll be hanged if I’m all mind,” said the baronet. 

“ At least,” quoth landon, gravely, “ no one ever accused you of 
it before.” 

“We are all mind,” pursued the reasoncr; “we are all mind, 
nn moulin d raisonnement. Our ideas are derived from two sources, 
sensation or memory. That neither our thoughts, nor passions, 
nor ideas formed by the imagination, exist without the miiuJ, 
everybody will allow ;♦ therefore, you see, the human mind is — ^in 
short., there is nothing in the world hut the human mind ! ” 
“Nothing could be better demonstrated,” said Clarence. ■ 

“ I don’t believe it,” quoth the baronet. 

“ But you do believe it, and you must believe it,” cried Trollolop ; 
“for * the Supreme Being has implanted within us the priiicijdc ol 
credulity,* and therefore you do believe it.” 

“ But I don’t,” cried Sir Christoulier. 

“ You are mistaken,” replied the metaphysician, calmly ; 
“ because I must speak truth.*' 

“ Why must you* pray ? ” said the baronet. 

“Because,” answered Trollolop, taking snuff, “there is*‘a 
principle of veracity implanted in our iiatuire.” 

“ I wish I were a metaphysician,” said Clarence, with a sigh. 

“ I am glad to hear you say so, for you know, my dear Linden,” 
said Callythorpe, “ thdl, I am your true friend, and I must there- 
fore tell you that you are shamefully iguoraliit. You arc not 
offended?'* 

* Berkdej : sect. iii. ** Principles of Human Knowledge.** 
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I' Not. at all ! ” said Clarence, trying to smile. 

^‘And yon, my dear Findlater,” (turning to the baronet) “ you 
know that I wish you well — you know that I never llattor, Tm 
your real friend, so you must not be angry ; but you really are not* 
considered a Solomon.** 

** Mr. Callythorpe ! ** exclaimed the baronet, in a rage (the best- 
hearted people can*t always bear tnitn), “ what do you mean ! ** 

“ You must not be angry, my good sir — j^ou must not, really. I 
can’t hcdp telling you of your faults, foi* I am a true Jlritoii, sii*, 
a trur Briton, a^d leave lying to slaves and Frenchmen.** 

Y ou are in an error,** said Trollolop ; “ b'remdimeii don’t lie, 
at least not naturally, for in the hu®ian mind, as I before said, the 

Divine Author has implanted a principle of voracity winch *' 

“My dear sir,** interrupted Callythorpe, very afiectionately, 

“ you remind me of what people say of t/oti/* 

“ Memory may be reduced to sensation, since it is only a weaker 
sensation,** quoth Trollolop ; “but proceed.** 

“ You know, Trollolop,** said Callythorpe, in a singularly 
endearing intonation of voice, “ you know that I never flatter : 
flattery is unbecoming a true friend—nay, more, it is unbecoming 
a native of our happy isijes, and pcoyile" do sav of you that you 
know nothing whatsoever, jio, not an iota, of all that nonsensical 
worthles.s philosophy of which you are always talking. Lord St. 
George said the other da>^‘that you were very conceited* — ‘No, 

not conceited,* replioM Dr. , 'only ignorant;* so if 1 were you> 

Trollolop, I would cut metaphysics — you’re not oft’ended? ** 

“ By no means,” cried 'J'rollolop, foaming at the mouth. 

“ h’or my part,” said the good-hearted Sir Christopher, whoso 
wrath had now subsided, rubbing his hands — “ for my part, I see 
no good in any of tliose things : J never read — never — and I don’t 
sec how I’m a bit the worse for it. A good man, Linden, in my 
opinion, only >vants to do his duty, and that is very easily done.** 
“A good man! — and what is good?” cried the metaphysician, 
triumphantly. “Is it implanted within us? Hobbes, according 
to Held, who is our last, and consequently best, philosopher, 
endeavours to dciuonstrate that there is no difference between 
right and wrong.” 

“ I have no i<lea of wliat you mean,” cried Sir Christopher. 

“ Idea ! ” exclaimed the ])ioiis philosopher. “ Sir, give me leave 
to tell you that no solid proof has ever been advanced of the 
existence of ideas; they are a mere Action and hypothesis. Nay, 
sir, ‘hence arises that scepticism which disgraces our philosophv 
of-thc mind.* Ideas !~Fiiidlater, you are a sceptic and an idealist.*^* 

I ? ” cried the affrig^hted baronet ; “ upon my honour I am no 

such thing. Fverybody knows that I an!\a (.hristian, Jind ** 

“Ah ! ” interrupted Callytlnirpe, with a sMemn look, “ everybody 
knows that you are not one of those horrid prsons — those atrocious 
deists, and atliei^s, and sceptics, from whom the church and 
freedom of old England have suffered such danger. I am a true 
Briton <if the good old schhol ; and 1 (jonfess, Mr. Trollolop, that I 
do not lik(i to licar*any oninious but the risrht ones.** 
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‘Right ones, being only those which Mr. Callythorpe professe.^” 
said Clarence. 

“ Exactly so ! ** rejoined Mr. Callythorpe. 

“ The human mind,” commenced Mr. Trollolop, stirring thp fire ; 
when Claronco, who began to be somewhat tired of this conversa- 
tion, rose. — “ You will excuse me,” said lie, “ but I am particularly 
engaged, and it is time to dress. Harrison will get you tea, or 
whatever else you are inclined for.” 

“ The human mind,” renewed Trollolop, not heeding the inter- 
ruption ; and Clarence forthwith left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIT. 

You blame Marcius for bciugr proiuh—'Corhlanux. 

Here is another fellow, a marvellous pretty hand at fashioning? a compliment, 

Tfie Tanner of Tyburn. 

Theue was a brilliant ball at Lady T *s, a personage who, 

every one knows, did, in the year 17 — , give the best balls, and have 
the Dcst-dresscd people at them, in J.oudon. It was about half- 
past twelve, when Clarence, released fr^^m his throe friends, arrived 
at the countess’s. When he entered, tlu^ lirst thing whiidi struck 
him was Lord Borodaile in close conversation with Lady l^Tora. 

Clarence paused for a few moments, and then, sauntering towards 
them, caught Elora’s eye — coloured, and advanced, ^ow, if there 
was a haughty man lu Europe, it was Ijord Borodaile. Ho was 
not proud of his birth or fortune.;, but lie was proud uf liiiiiself ; 
and, next to that pride, he was ])roud of being a gentloinaii. He 
had an exceeding horror of all common people ; a Claverhouse-sort 
of supreme contempt to ” puddle blood ; ” his lip seemed to wear 
Bcom as a garment ; a lofty and stern self-admiration, rather than 
self-love, sat upon his forehead as on a throne. He liad, as it were, 
an awe of himself ; his thoughts were so many mirrors of Viscount 
Borodaile, dressed tn dieu. His mind was a little Versailles, in 
which self sat like Louis XIV., and saw nothing but pictures of 
its self, sometimes as Jupiter, and sometimes as Apollo. What 
marvel, then, that Lord Borodaile was a very nni>leasant com- 
panion : for every human being he had “ something of contcmi)t.” 
His eye was always eloquent in disdaining ; to the plolieian it said 
arc not a gentleman ; ” to the prince—” You are not J-yrd 

Yet, with aU this, hef»had his good poiilts. He Avas brave as :i 
lion ; strictly honourahlji ; and though very ignorant and very self- 
sufficient, had that smsT* of dogged good sense which one very ofte.‘ii 
ffinds in men of stern hearts, who, if they havp many prejudices, 
have little feeling, to overcome. 

Very stiffly, and very haughtily, dit Lord Borodaile draw up 
when Clarence approached, and addressed Lady ‘Flora ; much morr 
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and much more haughtily, did he return, tliough with old- 
fashioned precision of courtesy, Clarence’s bow, when Ladj 
AVestborough introduced them to each other. Not that this 
liautour was intended as a particular affiant; it was only the 
agreeability of his lordship’s general manner. 

“Arc you engaged?” said Clarence to Flora. 

“1 am, at present, to Lord Borodaile.” 

“After him, may I hope ? ” . 

Lady Flora nodded assent, and disappeared with Lord Borodaile. 

His Iloyal Higlyiess the Duke of came up to Lady West- 

borough ; and Clarence, with a smiling countenance and an absent 
heart, plunged into the crowd. T^cro he met Lord Aspeden, 
in conversj^ion with the Earl of lloldenworth, one of the 
administration. 

“Ah, Iduden ! ” said the diplomatist, “ let me introduce you to 
Lord lloldenworth — a clever young man, my dear lord, and plays 
the flute beautifully.” AVith this eulogium. Lord Aspeden glided 
a^vav ; and Lord Holdeuworth, after some conversation with 
Linden, honoured him by an invitation to dinner the next day. 


OHAliTEll XXXIII. / 

*Tis true his nature may with faults abound j 

But who will cavil when the heart is &oxxnA}-^Stephm Montague. 

, Dura vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt.* — XJor. 

The next day Sir Christopher Findlater called on Clarence. 
“ Let us lounge into the i)ark,” said he. 

“ With pleasure,” replied Clarence ; and into the park they 
lounged. 

l»y the way they met a crowd, who were hurrying a man to 
prison. The good -hearted Sir Christopher stopped : “ Who is that 
i>oor fallow ? ” said he. 

“ It is tJie celebrated”— (in England all criminals are celebrated. 
Thurtell was a hero, Thistlewood. a patriot, and Faunfieroy was 
discovered to lx; exactly like Buonaparte !) — “ it is the celebrated 
robber, John .lelTeries, who broke into Mrs. Wilson’s house, and 
cut the lliroats of herself and her husband, wounded the maid- 
servant, and split the child’s skull vrith the poker.” 

Clarence pressed forward : — “ I have seen that man before,” 
thoiight he. lie looked again, and recognised the face of the 
robber who had escaped from Talbot’s house, on the eventful night 
which had made Clarence’s fortune. It^as a strongly -marked 
and rather handsome countenance, whicn^would not he easily 
forgotten ; and a single circumstance of excitement will stamp 
features on the mei&oiy as deeply as the commonplace intercourse 
of years. 

* The foolish wfiile aroiding; vice ran into the opposite extremes. 
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“ John Jefferies ! ” exclaimed the baronet, “let us come awqjr.” 

“Linden,** continued Sir Christopher, “that fellow was my 
servant once. He robbed me to some considerable extent. I 
cauglit him. He appealed to my heart, and you know, my dear 
fellow, that was irresistible, so 1 let him off. Who could have 
thoujrht he would have turned out so ? ** And the baronet proceeded 
to eulogise his own good-nature, by which it is just necessary to 
remark that one miscreant had been saved for a few years from 
transportation, in order to rob and murder ad libitum^ and, having 
fultilled the office of a common pest, to sutler ^>n tlio gallows at 
last. What a tine thing it is to have a good hi^rt ! 

Both our gentlemen now ^unk into a reverie, from which they 
were awakened, at the entrance of the park, by a y(»ang man in 
rags, who, with a piteous tone, supplicated charity. Clarence, who, 
to his honour be it spoken, spent an allotted and considerable part 
of his income in judicious and laborious benevolence, had read a 
littie of political morals, then beginning to be understood, and 
walked on. The good-heaited baronet put Ids hand in his pocket, 
and gave the beggar half a guinea, by which a young, strong man, 
who had only just commenced the trade, was contirmed in his 
imposition for the rest of his life; and, instead of tlie useful 
support, l^came the pernicious incumbrance, of society. 

Sir Christopher had now recovered his spirits. — “ What*s like a 
good action ? ** said he to Clarence, wftli a swelling breast. 

The park was crowded to excess ; our loungers were joined by 
Lord St. George, His lordship was a staunch Tory. He could 
not endure Wilkes, liberty, or general education, lie launched 
out against the enlightenment of domestics.* 

“ What has made you so hitter?** said Sir Christopher. 

“ My valet,** cried Lord St. George, —** he has invented a new 
toasting-fork, is going to take out a patent, make his fortune, and 
leave me ; that*s what I call ingratitude, Sir Christopher ; for I 
ordered his wages to be raised live pounds but last year.** 

** It was very ungrateful,*’ said the ironical Clarence. 

“Very!” reiterated the good-hearted Sir Christoplicr. 

“You cannot recommend me a valet, Findlater,*' renewed liis 
lordship, “ a good, honest, sensible fellow, who can neither read 
nor write?** 

“N — 0—0 — that is to say, yes ! I can ; mv old servant Collard. 
is out of place, and is as ignorant as — as '* 

“I — or you are?** said Lord St. George, with a laugh. 

“ Precisely,** replied the baronet. 

“ Well, then, I take your recommendation; send him to to- 
morrow at twelve.’* 

“ I will,** said Sir Christopher. 

“ My dear 'Findlate^ ' cried Clarence, when Lord St. George was 

• Tlje ancestors of our present footmen, if we may belipve Sir William Temple, 

seem to have been to the full as intellectual as their descendants. ** 1 have had,*' 
observes the philosophic statesman, ** several sm’ants far gone in divinity, others 
in poetry } have known in the families of some friends, a keeper deep in the Kosi- 
crucian mysteries, and a laundress firm, in those of Epicufua.” 
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gong, “ did you not tell me, some time ago, that Collard was a 
great rascal, and very intimate wth Jefferies ? and now you 
recommend him to Lord St. (ieorge ! ** 

“ Hush, hush, husli ! ” said the baronet ; “ he was a great rogue 
to be sure ; but, poor fellow, he came to me yesterday, ^yith tears 
in his eyes, and said he should starve if I would not give him a 
character ; so what could 1 dor** 

“ At least, tell Lord St. George the truth,** observed Clarence. 

“ lJut tlion Lord St. George would not take him !** rejoined the 
good-hearted Sir , Christopher, witli forcible naivete, “No, no, 
Linden, wc must not bo so hard-hearted ; wo must forgive and 
forget ;** and so saying, the baronet tjirew out his chest, with the 
conscious e.^Pultation of a man who has uttered a noble sentiment. 
The moral of this little liistory is, that Lord St. George, having 
been pillaged “ Girough thick and t hin,* * as the proverb has it, for 
two yeafs^''aTlasr missed and Monsieur Collard 

finished his career as his exemplary tutor, Mr. John Jefferies, had 
done before him. Ah ! what a tine thing it is to have a good 
heart. 

Hut to return, j list as our wanderers had arrived at the farther 
end of the park. Lady Westborough and her daughter passed them. 
Clarence, excusing himself to his friend, hastened towards them, 
and was soon occupied in saying the prettiest things in the world 
to the prettiest person, at letftst in his eyes ; while Sir Christopher,; 
having done as much mischief as a good heart well can do in a: 
walk of an houi% returned home to wTite a long letter to his mother, 
jmainst “learning, and all such nonsense, which only served to 
blunt the affections and hiu’den tlic heart.** 

“ Admirable young man ! ** cried the mother, with tears in her 
eyes. “ A good heart is better than all the heads in the world,** 
Amen — 


CIIAPTKR XXXIV. 

“ Malic way, Sir Geoffrey PeverU, or you will compel me to do that I may be 
Korr>’ for ! ” 

“You shall make no w'ay here but at your peril,” said Sir Geoffrey j “this is 
iny ground .” — Pertril of th: Peak. 

One night, on returning home from a party at Lady West- 
boroiigli*s, in Hanover Square, Clarence observed a man before 
hinj walking wdth an uneven and agitated step. His right hand 
was clenched, and he freijuently raised it as with a sudden impulse, 
and struck Uorcely as if at some imagined ^emy. 

The stranger slackened liis pace. Clanimee passed him, and, 
turning round to satisfy the idle curiosity \^ich the man*s eccen- 
tric gestures had provoked, his eye met a dark, lowering, iron 
countenance, which, de.spite the lapse of four years, he recoguised 
on the moment— it was Wolfe, the republican. 

Clarenee moved, 'involuntarily, witli a quicker step; bat ia a* 
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few minutes, ’Wolfe, who was vehemently talking: to himself, pnee 
more passed him : the direction he took was also Clarence’s way 
homeward, and he therefore followed the republican, tl^ough at 
some slig:ht distance, and on the opposite side of the way. A 
gentleman on foot, apparently returning irom a party, mot Wolfe, 
and, with an air,* half haughty, half unconscious, took the wall; 
though, according to old-fashioned rules of street courtesy, ho was 
on the wrong side for asserting the claim. The stem rcpublicism 
started, drew himself up to his full height, and sturdily and dog- 
gedly placed himself directly in the way of the unjust claimant. 
Clarence was now nearly opposite to the two, and saw all that was 
going on. 

With a motion, a little rude and very contemptueiis, the ])as- 
senger attempted to put Wolfe aside, and isrin his path. Little did 
he know of the unyielding nature he had to do with ; the next 
instant the republican, with a strong hand, forced liiin from the 
pavement into the very kennel, and silently and coldly continued 
nis way. 

The wrath of the disoointitcd pass(‘iiger was vehemently 
kindled. 

** Insolent dog,” cried ho, in a loud and arrogant tone, “your 
baseness is your protection.” Wolfe turned rapidly, and madtj 
but two strides before he was once more by the side of his defeated 
opponent. 

“What did you say ?” he asked, in his low, deep, hoarse voice. 

Clarence stopped. “ There will be mischief done heip,” thought 
he, as he called to mind the stem temper of the republican. 

“ Merely,” said the other, struggling with his rage, “ that it is 
not for men of my rank to avenge the insults offered us by those of 
yours ! ” 

“ Your rank,” said Wolfe, bitterly retorting the contempt of the 
stranger, in a tone of the loftiest disdain ; “ your rank, poor 
changeling ! And Avhat are you, that you sliould lord it over me r 
Are your limbs stronger ? your muscles lirmer ? your proportions 
juster? your mind acuterr your conscience clearer? Fool — fool 
— ^go home, and m easur e you rself wit h lackies ! ” 

The republican ceased, and pusliiiig the stranger aside, turned 
slowly away. But this last insult envag(;d the passenger beyond 
all prudence. Before Wolfe had proceeded two paces, be muttered 
a desperate, but brief oath, and struck t he relbrmer with a strength, 
so much beyond what his figure (which was small and slight) 
appeared to possess, that the powerful and gaunt frame of Wolfe 
recoiled backward several steps, and, had it not been for lhe,.iron 
railing of the neighbouring area, woidd hav(j fallen to the ground. 

Clarence pressed fosWard ; the fact; of the rash aggressor was 
turned towards him ; ' tihe features were J^ord Borodaile’s. He had 
scarcely time to make this discovery, before Wolfe had recovered 
himself. With a wild and savage cry, rathc^i’ than exclamation, 
he threw liimself upon his antagonist, twined his sinewy arms 
round the frame of the struggling, hiit powerless, nobleman, raised 
btpa in the air, with the easy strength of a mail lifting a child, held 
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Liyi aloft for one moment, with a bitter and scornful laufi^h of 
wrathful derision, and then dashed him to the ground, and, planting 
his foot upon Borodaile*s breast, said — 

“ So shall it be with all of you : there shall bo but one instant 
between your last otienco and your lirst but final debasement. Lie 
there ! it is your proper place ! By^the only law which you your- 
self acknowledge, the law which gives the right divine to the 
strongest., if you stir limb or muscle, I will crush the breath from 
your body!” 

But Clarence jvas now by the side of Wolfe, a new and more 
]>ov'(‘i’ful opponent. . 

Look you,” said lie : “ you have received an insult, and you 
have done* justice yourself. I condemn the ofience, and (juarrel 
not with you for the inmishmeiit ; but that punishment is now 
past : remove your foot, or ... 

“ Wluit !” snouted Wolfe, fiercely, his lurid and vindictive eye 
llasliing with the released fire of long-pent and oherislied passions. 

“ Or,” ariswor(Ml Clarence, calmly, “I will hinder you from com- 
mitting murder.” 

At that instant the watchman’s voice was heard, and the night's 
guardian liimselt* was seen hastening from the far end of the street 
Iowa ids the place of contest. Whether this circumstance, or 
Clui’i nee’s answ'er soTTicwhat changed the current of the repub- 
li(:r:T,;s llanights, or whothA* his anger, suddenly raised, was now 
as suddenly sul)si(liiig, it is not easy to decide ; but ho slowly and 
(leliherati I'y moved his foot from tile breast of his hafiicd foe, and, 
bending down, seemed endeavouring to ascertain the mischief he 
liad done. Lord Borodaile was perfectly insensible. 

“You have killed him!” cried Clarence, in a voice of horror, 

“ hut you shall not escape and he placed a desperate and nervous . 
hand on the republican. 

“Stand off,” said Wolfe, “my blood is up! I would not do 
more violence to-night than I have done. Stand off! the man 
moves ; see ! ” 

And I^)rd Borodaile, uttering a long sigh, and attempting to 
rise, Chireiioe rol(;ased his hold of the republican, and bent down 
to assist the fallen, iiohleuian. MeanAvhile, Wolfe, muttering to 
hiniselF, turned from the spot, and strode haughtily away. 

The w'atchman now came up, and, with liis aid, Clarence raised 
Lord Borodaile. Bruised, stunned, half-insensible as be Avas, that 
personage lost none; of his characteristic stateliness ; he shook oil*, 
the Ava tollman’s arm, as if there was contamination in the touch ; 
ai^l his countenance, still menacing and defying in its expression, 
turned 'abruptly towards Clarence, as if he yet expected to meet, 
and struggle with, a foe^ 

“How are you, my lord?” said Lindefi\ “not severely hurt, I 
trust?” 

“Well, quite Avoil,” cried Borodaile. “Mr. Linden, I think? — 

I thank you cordi-ally for your assistance ; but the dog— -the rascal 
— ^where is lie ? ” 

“ Gone,” said Cl&rence 
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“ Gone ! ‘Wliere— where ? ” cried Borodaile ; ** that Hying man 
should insult me, and yet escape !” 

“Which way did the fellow go?” said the watchman, antici- 

S ative of half a crown. “I will run after him in a trice, your 
onoiir — I warrant I nab him.” 

“No— no~” said Borodaile, haughtily; “I leave my quarrels 
to no man ; if 1 could not master him myself, no one else shall do 
it for me. Mr. Linden, excuse me, but 1 am perfectly recovered, 
and can walk very well without your ]>olite assistance. Mr. Watch- 
man, I am obliged to you: there is a guinea* to reward your 
trouble.” 

With these "words, intended as a farewell, the proud patrician, 
smothering his pain, bowed with extreme courtesy to'*Clarence~- 
again thanked him, and walked on unaided and aloAe. 

“He is a game blood,” said the watchman, pocketing the 
guinea. 

“ He is worthy his name,” thought Clarence ; “ though he was 
in the wrong, my heart yearns to him.” 


r CHAPTER XXXV. 

Things wear a vizard which 1 think to like not.— Tanner of Tyburn^ 

"I Claiience, from that night, appeared to have formed a sudden 
attachment to Lord Borodaik?. He took every opportunity of cul- 
tivating his intimacy, and invariahly treated him w’ith a degree of 
consideration wdiich his knowledge of the world told him was well 
calculated to gain the good will of Ids haughty and arrogant 
ac(iuaintaiieo ; but all this was incflectnal in conquering Borodaile*s 
coldness and reserve. To have been once sc^cn in a humiliating 
and degrading situation is quite sufficient to make a proud man 
hate the spectator, and, w'ith the confusion of all prejudiced minds, 
to transfer the sore remembrance of the event to the association of 
the witness, l^oid Borodaile, though always ceremoniously civil, 
was iminoyeably distant; and avoided, ns well as he was able, 
Clarence’s insinuating approaches and address. To add to his 
indisposition to increase his acquaintance with Linden, a friend of 
his, a captain in the Guards, once asked liini wdio that Mr. Linden 
W'as; and, on his lordship replying tliat he did not know, Mr. 
Percy Bobus, the son of a "wine-mcrchaiit, thongli the nephew of a 
duke, rejoined, “Nobody does know.” r 

“Insolent intruder!” tliouLdit Lord Borpdaile ; “a man whom 
nohod 3 j knows to make s^ch advances to me 
A still greater cause£)f dislike to Clarence arose from lealousy. 
Ever since the first i/iglit of his acquaintance with Lady Klora, 
Lord Borodaile had paid her unceasing attention. In good earne^, 
he was greatly struck hy her beauty, and had for 9ie la^'"year 
meditated the necessity of presenting tile world with a Lady Boro- 
dailq, Now, though his lordship did look upon himself in ai 
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favourable a light as a man well can do, yet he could not hut own 
tlTat Clarence was very handsome— had a devilish gentlsman-like 
air— talked with a better grace than the generality of young men, 
and danced to perfection. “ I detest that fellow 1 ** said Lord* 
liorodailo, involuntarily and aloud, as these unwilling truths 
forced themselves upon his mind. 

“ Whom do you detest?” asked Mr. Percy Bobus, who was lying 
on the sofa in Lord Borodaile’s drawing-room, and admiring a pair 
of red -heeled shoes which decorated his feat. 

“That puppj, Linden!” said Lord Borodaile, adjusting his 
cravat. 

“He is a deuced puppy, certainly !” rejoined Mr. Percy Bobus, 
turning rQp:md in order to contemplate more exactly the shape of 
his riglit shoe. “ I can’t bear conceit, Borodaile.” 

“Nor I— I abhor it— it is so d— d disgusting!” replied Lord 
Borodaile, leaning his chin upon his two hands, and looking full 
into the glass. “ Do you use Mac Neile's divine pomatum ?” 

“No, it’s too hard ; I get mine from Paris : shall 1 send you some?’ 

“ Do,” said Lord Borodaile. 

“ Mr. Linden, my lord,” said the servant, throwing open the 
door ; aud Clarence entered. 

“ I am very fortunate,” said he, with that smile which so few 
ever resisted, “ to lirid you at home. Lord Borodaile ; but as the 
day was wet, I thought 1 fliould have some chance of that plea- 
sure; 1 thoreforci wrapped myself up in my roquelaure, and here 

Now, nothing could ho more diplomatic than the compliment of 
choosing a wet day for a visit, and exposing one*s-soIf to “the 
pitiless shower,” foV the greater urobahility of finding the ]^erson 
visited at home. Not so thought Lord Borodaile ; he drew himself 
up. bowed very solemnly, and said, with cold gravity, 

“ You are very oblif^ing, ilfr. Linden.” 

Clarence coloured, and bit his lip as he seated himself. Mr. 
Percy Bobus, with true insular breeding, took up the newspaper. 

“ I think I saw you at Lady C.’s last night,” said Clarence ; 
“ did you stay there long ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Borodaile; “I hate her parties.” 

“ Cue does meet such odd people there,” observed Mr, Percy 
Bobus ; “ creatures one never sees anywhere else.” 

“ I hear, 7 said Clarence, who never abused any one, even the 
givers of stupid parties, if he could help it, and therefore thought- 
It best to change the conversation — “ 1 near, Lord Borodaile, that 
some hunters of yours are to be sold. I purpose being a bidder fop 
Tbhnderbolt.” 

“1 have a horse to sell you, Mr. Linden, cried Mr. Percy Bobos^. 
springing from the sofa into civility ; “ a s\perb creature.*^ 

“ Thank you,” said Clarence, laughing ; “ but I can only afford 
to buy owe, and 1 h^ive taken a great fancy to Thunderbolt.” 

Lord Borodaile, whose manners were very antiquated in their 
afiability, bowed. Mr. Bobfts sank back into his sola, and resumed 
the Diiper 
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A ijansQ ensued. Clarence was chilled in spite of himself. Loyd 
Borodaile played with a paper-cutter. 

“ Have you been to I^ady Westborough’s lately said Clarence, 
‘t)reakmg silence. 

** I was there last nigfht,” replied Lord Borodaile. 

“ Indeed !” cried Clarence. “ I wonder I did not see you there, 
for 1 dined with them.** 

Lord Borodaile*8 hair curled of itself. “ JTc? dined there, and I 
only asked in the evening,** thought he ; but his sarcastic temper 
suggested a very difierent reply. • 

** Ah,** said he, elevtating his ej'ohrows, “ Lady Westborongh 
told mb she had liad some pecple to dinner, whom she had been 
obliged to ask. Bobus, is that the ‘Public Advertiser.*' See whe- 
ther that d — d fellow Junius has been writing any more of his 
venomous letters.** 

Clarence was not a man apt to take offence, but he felt his hilo 
rise i “ it will not do to sliow it,** thought he ; so he made some 
further remark in a jesting vein ; and, after a very ill-sustained 
conversation of some minutes longer, rose, apparently in tlio best 
humour possible, and departed, with a sohsnin intv^iition never 
again to enter the house. Thence he v»Tiit to Lady Westboroiigh’s. 

The marchioness was in her boudoir ; Clarence was, as usual, 
admitted, for Lady Westborough loved, amusement above all tilings 
in the world, and Olaromoo had the art of afibrding it better than 
any young man of her acquaintance. On entering, he saw Lady 
Flora hastily retreating through an opposite door. She turned her 
face towiu'ds him for one Tuomeut — that moment was suftieii'iit to 
freeze his blood: the birgc tears were rolling down her checks, 
which were n.s white as death, and the expression of those feat uies, 
usually so laughing and joyous, was that of utter and. inellable 
despair. 

Lady Westborough was as lively, as bland, and as agreeable as 
over ; but Clarence thought he detected something restrained and 
emharassed lurking beneath all the graces of her exterior manner ; 
and the single. glance he had caught of the pale and altered face of 
Lady Flora Avas not ctilcuiated to re-assure his mind or animate 
his spirits. His visit wnis short ; when he loft the room, he lingi^red 
tor a few moments in tliu unto- chamber, in the hope of again seeing 
Lady Flora. WJjilo tlius loitering, his ear caught the sound of 
La^y Westborougli’s voice : “ When Mr. Linden calls again, you 
have my orders never to admit him into this room ; he will be 
shown into the drawing-room.** 

With a hasty step and a burning cheek Clarence quitted the 
l^use, and hui'ried, lir^ to his solitary .apartments, and thence, 
rUnpaticnt of lonelincs^ to the peaceful retreat of his benefactor. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A msudcn’s thoughts do check my trembling han&.^Drnyton. 

TirEKi: is somothinsr very dolirfitful in turning: from the nnquiet- 
3ess and affitati^n, the fever, the ambition, the harsh and worldly 
realities of man’s character t;o tlie gentle and deep recesses of 
woman’s upore secret licart. ‘WitlTin her miisings is a realm of 
haunted and fairy thought, to which the things of this turbid and 
troubled life have no entrance. AMiat to her are the changes of 
state, the rivalries and contentions which form the staple of our 
existence ? For her tJi(;rc is an intense and fond philosophy, before 
whoso eye substances ilit and fade like shadows, and shadows grow 
glowingly into truth. Her soul’s creations are not as the moWng 
and mortal images seen in tlie common day : they arc things, like 
spirits steeped in the dim moonlight, heard when all else are still, 
and busy when earth’s labourers arc at rest ! Tboy are 

l^uch stuff 

As dreams arc made of, and their little life 
is rounded by a sleep. 

Hers is t he real and uncontred poeir;,/ of heingy which pervades 
and surrounds her ns with an air, wnicli peoples her visions and 
animates her love, which shrinks from earth into itself, and finds 
imirvel and meditation in all tliat it beholds within, and which 
.s])reads even over the heaven in wliose faith she so ardently 
believes, the mysten’ and the tenderness of romance. 

LETTER I. 

FKOM: LXDY flora ARDENNE to miss ELEANOR TBEVANION. 

“You say that I have not written to you so punctually of lata 
as I used to do bfjfore I came to London, and you impute my neg- 
ligence to the gaieties and pleasures by which I am suiTOunded. 
Eh hkm ! my dear Eleanor, could jmu have thought of a better 
excuse for me ? You know how Ibnd ti^c -ay, dearest, you as well 
as I~used to he of dancing, and how earnestly we were wont to 
anticipate those children’s balls at my uncle’s, which were the only 
ones wo were ever permitted to attend. I found a stick the other 
day, on which 1 had cut seven notches, t,*^nificant of seven days 
more to the next ball—we reckoned time bv balls then, and danced 
chronologically. Well, my dear Eleanor, here I am now, brou^hS' 
out, tolerably well^ehaved, only not dignified enough, aooordn^ 
to mamma — as fond of laTjghing, talking, and dancing as eveiv;. 
and yet, do you know, a ball, taiough still very delightful, is 
from being the most important event in creation ; its antioipktuni 
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does not keep me awake of a night ; and, what is more to the ptir- 
nose, its recollection does not make me lock up my writing-desk, 
Durn my portefeuille, and forget you, all of which you seem to 
imagine it has been able to effect. 

“No, dearest Eleanor, you are mistaken ; for were slic twice as 
giddy, and ten times as volatile as she is, your own Flora could 
never, never forget you, nor the happy hours we have spent toge- 
ther, nor the pretty goldfinches we had in common, nor the little 
iJcotch duets ^yc used to sing together, nor our longings to change 
them into Italian, nor our disappointment when we did so, nor our 
laughter at Signior Shrikalini, nor our tears when poor darling 
Bijou died. And do you remember, dearest, the charming green 
lawn where we used to play together, and plan tricks for your 
governess? She was very, very cross; though, I thinl;, we were 
a littie to blame, too. However, I was much the worst ! And 
pray, Eleanor, don’t you remember how we used to like being 
called pretty, and told of the conquests we should make ! Do you 
like all that now ? For my part, 1 am tired of it, at least from the 
generality of one’s flatterers. 

“Ah ! Eleanor, or ‘heigho !* as the young ladies in novels wTite, 
do yomremember how jealous I was of you at , and how spite- 

ful I was, and how you were an angel, and bore with mo, and 
kissed me, and told me that — that 3 i)«ad nothing to fear? Well, 
ClarT-, I mean Mr. Linden, is now in town, and so popular, and so 

admired ! 1 wish we were at again, for tliere wd saw him 

every day, and now we don’t meet more than three times a w'eek ; 
and though I like hearing him praised above all things, yet I feel 
very uncomfortable when that praise comes from very, very pretty 

women. I wish we were at again ! Mamma, who is looking 

more beautiful than ever, is very kind ! she says nothing, to bo 
sure, but she must see how — ^that is to say — slie must know that— - 
that I — 1 mean that Clarence is very attentive to me, and that I 
blush and look exceedingly silly whenever he is ; and therefore 1 
suppose that whenever Clarence thinks lit to ask me, I shall not be 
under the necessity of getting up at six o’clock, and travelling to 
Gretna Green, through that odious N^ortli-road, up the Highgate- 
hiil, and over Finchley-coramon. 

“ ‘But when will he ask you?’ My dearest Ele^or, that is 
more than 1 con say. To tell you the truth, there is something 
about Linden which I cannot thoroughly understand. They say 
he is nephew and heir to the Mr. Talbot, whom you may have 
heard papa talk of ; but if so, why the hints, the insinuations, of 
not being what he seems, wbicli Clarence perpetually throws cut, 
ahd which only excite my interest without gratifying my curiosity ? 

‘ It is not,* he has said,/tnore than once, ‘ as an obscure adventurer 
^at I will claim your Zove and if I ventiu’c, which is very seldom 
(for 1 am a little afraid of him), to question his meaning, he either 
sinks into utter silence, for which, if I had loved according to hook, • 
and not so naturally, I should be very angry with him, or twists 
his words into another signification, such as tliat he would not 
daiM mo till he had become sometliing higher and nobler than ho 
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rfio^v. Alas, my dear Eleanor, it takes a long time to make an 
tnbossador ont of an attache, 

“ See now if you reproached nui justly with scanty correspond- 
ences. T1‘ I write a lino more, I must begin a new sheet, and 
that will be beyond the power of a frank — a thing which would, I 
know, break the heart of your dear,. good, generous, but a little too 
prudent aunt, and irrevocably ruin me in her esteem. So God 
bless you, dearest Eleanor, and believe me most aftectionately 
yours, 

“ Flora Ardenne.” 


LETTER II. 

rnon the same to ttii: same 

“ ihuy, dearest Eleanor, does that jyood aunt of yours — now, 
don’t frown, I am not going to speak disrespectfully of lier—eyer 
take a liking to young gentlemen whom you detest, and insist 
upon the fallacy of your opinion, and the unerring rectitude of 
hers ? If so, you (;an pity and comprehend my grief. Mamma 
has formed quite an attachment to a very disagreeable person ! 
He is Lord Borodaile, the eldest, and, I believe, the only son of 
Lord Ulswator. Perhaps you may have met him sibroad, for ho 
has been a great travollon; his family is among the most ancient 
in England, and bis fathei^s e»tatt> covers half a couiitv. AU this 
mamma tells me, with the most eaniest air in tlu* world, whenever 
I declaim upon his impertinence or ilimgremhiliUf--{\ii, there su(fh 
a word? there ought to be). ‘ W<dl,’ said 1 to-day, ‘wluiPs that 
tome?* ‘It may be a. great deal to you,’ replied mamma, signi- 
ficantly, and the blood rusli{?d from iny face to my heart. She 
<iould not, Eleanor, she could not mean, after all her kindness to 
Cliueiico, and in s])if of all her penetration into my heart — oh, no, 
no — she could not. How terribly suspicious this love makes one ! 

“ But if I disliked l^ord Borodailc at first, I have hated him of 
late ; for, some how or other, he is always in the w^ay. If I sec 
Olareiice hastening through the crowd to ask me to dance, at tliat 
veiy iii!?t.ant up steps Lord Borodaile with his cold, changeless lace, 
and liis haughty, old-fashioned bow, and his abominable dark com- 
plexion— and mamma smiles —and he hopes he finds me disengaged 
—and I am hurried oil* —and ])()or Clarence looks so disappointed 
and so wretched ! You have no idea how ill-tempered this make? 
me. I could not help asking Lord Borodaile, yesterday, if lie was 
never going abroad again, and the hateful creature played wdth his 
Qsavat, and answered ‘Never!’ I was in hopes that my sullen- 
iK'r^s w'ould drive his lordship away ; tout an contrairOy * Nothing,* 
.'aid ho to mo the other day, when he wa * in full pout, ‘Nothing is 
• o plebeian as good-humour ! * 

'• I wish, then, Eleanor, that he could see your governess ; sh^ 

list bo majesty ftself in his eyes ! 

"'Ah, dearest, how we belie ourselves. At this moment, when 
you might thinly from tne idle, rattling, silly flow of my letter, 
that my heart was as light and free as it was when^wo used to 
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play on the jrreen lawn, and under the sunnv trees, in the mc«ry 
days of onr childhood, the tears are ruD ninjr down my cheeks ; see 
wliere they Lave fallen on the page, and my head throbs as if my 
thoughts were too full and heavy for it to contain. It is past one ! 
1 am alone, and in my own room. Mamma is gone to a rout at 

H House ; hut 1 knew I should not meet Clarence there, and 

BO said 1 was ill, and remained at home. I have done so often of 
late, whenever 1 have leainud Irom him that he \vas not going t(» 
tli(^ same jdace as mamma. Indeed, I love niuclj better to si: 
alone and think over his words and looks; and 1 li rive drawn, 
after repeated attempts, a prolile likeness of him ; and oh, Eleanor, 
I cannot tell you how dear it is to mo ; and yet there is not a line, 
not a look of his countenance which 1 ha\ o not learned by heart, 
without such useless aids to my memory. i>ut 1 am ashamed of 
telling you aU tiiis, and my eyes ache so, that i can write no 
more. 

“ Ever, as ever, dearest Eleanor, your ahijotioujte friend.” 
LETTEE i/I. 

miou Till: SAME TO XilE SAME. 

** Eleanor, I am undone' ! My mothcr—my mother has been so 
cruel; but she cannot, rho cannot intend it, or she knows very 
little of my heart. With some, ties may he as easily broken as 
formed ; with others they iiro twined around life itself. 

“ Clarence dined with us yesterd ly, and was niiusually animatcii 
and agreeable. H() was engaged on business with Jjord Asp^ideii 
^’terwards, and left us early. We had a few people in the even- 
ing; Lord Borodaile aniong the rest ; laid my mollier spoke (d 
Clarence, and lii.s relationship to, and cxpeclatitms from, Mr. 
Talbot.^ Lord Borodaile sneered. ; ‘ You are mistaken,* said he, 
Bareastically ; * Mr, Linden may feel it convenient to out that 
lie is related to so old a family as the Talbots ; anti since, ifeaven 
only knows who or what he is, lie may as well claim alliance with 
one person as another; but he is cerUiinly not the nephew of Mr. 
Talbot of Scarsdale Bark, for that geiitleinaii laid no sistej's, and 
but one brother, who le.t't an only daugbter ; that daughli r had 
also but one child, certainly no roiatioii to Mi*, l/indeii. I can 
vouch for the truth of this staienn^t; for the Tiili;ota ai-e related 
to, or are at least nearly connect ed with, myself; and .1 thank 
‘Heaven that I have a pedigree, even in its collateral brandies, 
worth learning by heart.’ And then Lord Borodaile--! lime 
.thought, when 1 railed against iiim, whal^ serious cause 1 shouid 
have to hate him— tum^l to mv, and harassed me with liis tedious 
attentions the whole of /lie evening. 

** This morning mamma sent for me into her boudoir. ‘ 1 have 
observed,* said she, with tlie greatest indifference, ‘that Mr. . 
Linden has,- of late, been much too particular in his manner 
towards yon—your foolish and undue*Tamiliarity wdth every one 
has perhaps given him encouragement. After Hxc gross imnosition 
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which Lord Borodaile exposed to us last niglit, I cannot hut con- 
sider the younj? man as a mere adventurer, and must not only 
insist on your ])uttin.flr a total termination to civilities, which we 
must henceforth consider presumption, but T myself shall consider 
it iiicunjhent upon me gTcatly to limit the advances he has thought 
proper to make towards ray ac{main4;ancc.* 

“ You may griess Jiow thunderstruck I was by this speech. I 
could not answer; my tongue literally clove to my mouth, and 1 
w as only rolievod by a .sudden and violent hurst of tears. Mamma 
looked trACOediygly displeased, and v.us just going to speak, when 
the servant tlirtnv open the door and announced Mr. Linden. I 
ro.so hastiiy, and had only just time to escape as he entered; hut 
when I litard that dear, dear voic^, I could not resist turning for 
one inomoni . He saw me— and was struck mute, for the agony of 
my soul ’was staiii])ed visibly on my countenance. That moment 
wus ovei’ — with a violent clibrt I tore myself away. 

“ Eleanor, I ean now write no more. God bless you ! and me 
too — for I am very, very imhappy. 

“F. A.” 


OHAETEll XXXV IJ. 

What a cliarniing character is; a kind old Montague. 

“CiTEKii Up, my dear boy,'' said Talbot, kindly, “we must 
ne\ cr des])air. WMiat though Lady Westborough has forbidden 
you llu? innaJidr; a hondoir is a very different thing from a daugh- 
ter, and you liavo Tit) right to sup).)osc that the veto extends to 
hoili. But now that w(r arc on this subject, do let me reason with 
you s( i*iou.sly. Ilav<' you not already tasted all the pleasures, 
and ]x;eu suili(;icntly rnuioyed by some of the pains, of acting the 
* im' )j.yiii Lo i ’ 1)(; j’uled by me : resume your proper name ; it is at 
least out' wiricli tlie proudest might acknov.deuge ; and its dis- 
covery ’v\-ili remove; the greatest okstacie to the success which yon 
!-.o ardvTitiy desire.” 

f kiiMuec, who was labouring under strong excitement, paused 
W somo moments', as if to collect himself, before he replied; “I 
have ht:en thrust from m/ father's liomo — 1 have been made the 
vdetim of another’s crime — 1 have been denied the rights and 
name oi’ son ; porh.aps — (and I say this bitterly) — justly denied 
iliem, di'.spite of iny own innocence. AVhat would you have me 
ao? ilesume a name never conceded to me — ^j)erliaps not right- 
eously mine — thrust*myseli upon the unwilling and shrinking 
hands which disowned ‘and rejected m3— blazon my virtues by 
pretensions wliicli 1 myself liave promised to forego, and foist 
myself on the iji)tice of .strangers by the very elaiiii.s which my 
nearest I'lations dispute ? Never — never — never ! With the 
simple name I have asstimcd — the friend I myself have won — 
y ou, my generohs benefactor, my real father, who never forsook 
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nor instilted me for my misfortunes—with those, 1 liayt? piin^cl 
some steps in the- ladder; with these, and those prills of nsituu, a 
stout heart, and a willing hand, of which none can rob inr, 1 will 
either ascend the rest, even to the summit, or fall to tho 
unknown, but not contemned; unlamented, but not dtspistd.’* 

well/* said *lalbot, brushing away a tear uhieli he 
could not deny to the feeling, oven while ho disputed the judg- 
ment, of the young adventurer— “ well, this is all very tint? and 
very foolish ; but you shall never want friend or father while I 
live, or when I have ceased to live; but come— j^it d*own, sliaro 
my dinner, which is not very good, and my dessert, which is : 
help me to entertain two or three guests who are coming to me in 
the evening, to talk on literature, sup, and slt'ep; and b, -morrow 
you shall return home, and see Jaidy Flora iii the drawing-rooiu, 
if you cannot in tlie hotujoir** 

And Clarence was easily persuaded to accept the invitation. 

Talbot was not one of those men who are forced to exert the m- 
selves to be entertaining. He had the pleasant and easy way of 
imparting his great general and curious information, tliat a nian, 
partly humourist, partly philosopher, who values himself on 
oeing a man of letters, and is in spite of himself a man of the 
world, always ought to possess. Clarence was soon beguiled from the 
remembrance of his mortilications, and, by litt le and little, entirely 
yielded to the airy and happy flow of Taabot*s conversation. 

In the evening, three or four men of literary eminence (as 
many as Talbot’s small Tusculum would accommodate with beas) 
arrived, and in a conversation, free alike from the jargon of 
pedants and the insipidities of fashion, the night fled away swiMy 
and happily, even to the lover. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Wcare here (in the untry) among: the vast and noble scenes c|t jiatiirc; we 
are there (in the town) among; the pitiful shifts of policy. VVe walk here in the 
light and open ways of the divine bounty— wc grope tliere in the dark and con- 
fittsed labyrinths of human malice : our senses are here feasted with all the clear 
and genuine taste of their objects, which are all sophisticated there, and for the 
most part ovoi whelmed with tlieir contraries ; hen; pleasure, methinks, looks like 
a beautiful, constant, and modest wife : it is there an impudent, fickle, and painted 
harlot.— Cou'/e;^. 

Bkaw up the curtain ! The scene is the Opera. 

The pit is crowded ; the connoisseurs in the front row are in a' 
very ill humour. It must ho confessed, that extreme heat is a 
little trying to iJic temper of a critic. 

The Opera then was not what it is now, nor oven what it had 
been in a former time. It is somewliat amusing to And Goldsmith 
questioning, in one of his Essays, whether the Opera could ever 
become popular in England ? But on '^he night on which the 
vekder^is stiramoned to that “theatre of sweet sounds/* a cclo- 
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bratcd singer from the eontinont made his first appearance in 
London, and all the world thronged to “ that odious Opera-house,* 
to hear or to say they had hoard the famous Sopraniello. 

With a nervous stop, Clarence proceeded to Lady Westborough’s 
box ; and it was many minutes that he lingered by the door heibr© 
he summoned courage to obtain admission. 

He entered; the box was crowded; but Lady Flora was not 
there. Lord Lorodaile was sitting next t6 Lady Westborougli. 
As Clarence entered, Lord Borodaile raised his eyebrows, and 
Lady Westborou^h her glass. However disposed a great per^son 
may be to drop a lesser one, no one of real birth or breeding ever 
cuts another. Lady Westborough, tjiereforc, though much colder, 
was no lea« civil than usual; and Lord Borodaile bowed lower 
than over to Mr. Linden, as he punctiliously called him. But 
Clarenco*s quick eye discovered instantly that he was no welcome 
intruder, and that his day with the beautiful marchioness was 
over. His visit, consequently, was short and embarrassed. When 
he left the box, he heard Lord Borodaile*s short, slow, sneering 
laugh, followed by Lady Westborough’s “hush** of reproof.^ 
liis blood boiled. He hurried along the passage, with his eyes 
* fixed upon the ground, and his hand clenched. 

“ What ho ! Linden, ray good follow ; why, you look as if all 
the ferocity of the great Figg were in your veins,** cried a ffood- 
humoured voice. Clarence Started, and saw the young and nigh- 
spirited Duke of Haverfield, 

“ Are you going behind the scenes r** said his grace. “ I have 
just come thence ; and you had much better drop into La Meron- 
ville’s box with me. You sup with her to-night, do you not?** 

“ Ko. indeed ! ** replied Clarence ; “ 1 scarcely know her, except 
hy sight.** 

“ VVell, and what think you of her?** 

“ That sh(! is the prettiest Frenchwoman I ever saw.** 

“ Commeinl me to secret sympathies ! ’* cried the duke. “ She 
has asked^mo tliree times who j^ou were, and told me three times 
that you were the handsomest man in London, and had quite a 
foreign air ; the latter recommendation being of course far greater 
than the tbrnicr. So, after this, you cannot refuse to accompany 
me to her box, and make lier acquaintance.’* 

“^’ay,*’ answered Clarence, " I shall be too happy to profit by 
the taste of so (lisceniing a person; but it is cruel in you, duke, 
not to feign a little j(‘alousy — a little reluctance to introduce so 
formidable a rival.** ^ 

‘‘Oil, as to me,’* said the duke, “ I only like her for her mental, 
nor her personal attractions. She is very agreeable, and a little 
witty ; sutlicient attraetfons for one in her situation.** 

“ But do tell me a little of her history,** said Clarence ; “for in 
spite of her renown, 1 only know her as La belle Meronville. Js 
she not living m atm with some one of our acquaintance?** 

“T'o be sure,” replied tlie duke, “ with Lord Borodaile. She is 
prodigiously extravagant ; uSid Borodaile affects to be prodigiously 
tbnd ; but os there is only a certain fund of afiectiou in the nusian 
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heart, aDd all Lord BorodaiIc*s is centered in Lord Borodaile that 
caJttnota*eally be tlie case.” 

“ Is be .jealous of her r ” said Clarence. 

“5fot in the least! nor indeed does she give him any cause. 
She is very gay, very talkative, gives excellent suppers, and always 
has her box at the ’Oi«era crowded with admirers; but that is all. 
She encourages many, and favours but one. Happy Borodaile! 
My lot. is less fortunate! You knovv”, I siifposc, that Julia ha? 
deserted me ? ** 

“ You astonisli me — and for v/luit r” 

“ Oil, she told me, with a vehement burst of tears, that slic was 
convinced I did not love hcr,,and that a hundred pounds a month 
was not sufficient to maintain a iiiiDmcr*.s apprentice. »•! answered 
the lirst assertion by an assurance Unit 1 adored lior; but I 
preserved a total silence with regard to the latter ; and ho 1 fouiid 
Trevanion icte-d-tete with her tlio next day.” 

“ What did you r” said Clarence. 

“Sent my valet to I'revanion witli an old coat of mine, my 
compliments, and my hopes that, as Trevanion was so fond of 
my cast-olf conveniences, lie would honour ino by accepting the 
accompanying trifle. 

“ He challenged you, without doubt?” 

“ Challenged me ! Ho : he tells all his friends that I am the 
wittiest man in Europe.” * 

“ A fool can speak the truth, you see,” said Clarence, laughing. 

“ Thank you, Linden ; you shall iiave my good word with La 
Meronville for that ; fnais allons.'* 

Mademoiselle de hi Meronville, as she pointedly entitled herself, 
was one of those charming adventuresses, who, maldng the most 
of a good education and a prepossessing xierson, a dt iicale turn for 
letter- writing, and a lively vein of conversation, come to ]?lnglaud 
for a year or two, as Spaniards were wont to go to Mexico, and who 
return to their uativc country wdth a profound contempt tor the 
barbarians whom they have so egrcgiously dospoiled. MadenK)iselle 
de la Meronville w^as small, beautifully tbrined, had the prettiest 
hands and iieet in the wwld, and laughed musmilly. By-the-by, 
how difficult it is to laugh, or even to smile, at o7'ce naturally and 
gracefully. It is one of Steele's Jine.st touches of character, wher.. 
ho says of Will Honeycomb, ” lie cun .smile when one speaks to him, 
and laughs easily.” 

In a Word, tlie pretty Frcncliwoman was prccificly formed to 
turn the head of a man liks- i.ord Borodaile, who loved to be 
COjiHed and who required to be amused. Mademoiselle de la 
Meronvilh? received Clarence with a great deal of grace, and a 
little reserve, the lirst chiefly natural, the last wholly artificial. 

“ Weil,” said the duke (in Tkench), “ you have not told me who 
are to he of your party this evening— Borodaile, I suppose, oi 
course ? ” 

“ No, he cannot come to-night.” 

^ Aliy q^l malheur ! then tlio hodk will not be iced enough— 
'Borod aims looks arc the best wine-coolers in the world.” 
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‘iFie!” cried La Meronville, glancing towards Clarence: “I 
cannot endure your malevolence ; wit makes you very bitter.” 

“ And that is exactly the reason why la helle Meronville loves me 
80 : nothing is so sweet to one person as bitterness upon another , 
it is human nature and French nature (which is a very difierent 
thing) into the bargain.” 

” Jhili ! iny lord duke, you judge of others by yourself.” 

” T«> be surci I do,” cried the dulic ; and that is the best way ot 
hnniiug a right judj^nent. Ah ! what a foot that little j^j/urante 
has— you don't idmire her, Linden?” 

” No, duke ; my admiration is like the bird in the cage-chained 
hero, and cannot fly away ! ” answered Clarence, with a smile at 
tlio irippofy of his compliment. 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” cried the pretty Frenchwoman, leaning hack, 
“ yon have bt^en at Paris, I see— one does not learn those graces ot 
language in England. 1 have been bye months in your country — 
brought over the prettiest dresses imaginable, and have only 
recei ved three compliments, and ^ity me !) two out of the three 
wert‘ upon my proviunciatioii of ‘ How do you dor*” 

Well,” said Clarence, ” 1 should have imagined that in England, 
above all other countries, your vanity would have been gratified, 
foi- vou know we pique ourselves on our sincerity, and say all wo 

thiiilv.** 

“Yes! then you always Ihijik very unpleasantly; what aji 
alternative ! which is the best, to speak ill, or to think ill of one ?** 

** Pour V amour dc DicUy' cried the duke, *‘don*t ask such 
piwzling (j ueslioiis ; you arc always getting into those moral 
subtleties, which I suppose vou learn from liorodaile. He is a 
wonderhil metaphysician, 1 liear— I can answer lor his chemical 
powers : the luoinetit lio enters a room, the very walls grow damp : 
as lor me, 1 dissolve ; 1 should How into a fountain, like Arethusa, 
if happily iiis lordshiji did not fr('<;zc one again into substance as 
last ii.:. lit; dauiyxms one into tliaw.** 

‘V7'V donvl"' cried La Meronville. “I should be very angry, 
had Vi.'i.’ not tiuight me to be very indifferent^ — ” 

i\) him said the duke, drily. ” Pin glad to hear it. He is 
I Kit w'o] ill line (jrande passion^ believe me — but tell me, ma bclk, 
wIk.) else sups v»i;ii your** 

y lyahord, j'doiisieur Linden, I trust,** answered La Meronville, 
with a look of invitation to which Clarence howled and smiled his 

nsst iii, “ Milord 1) -. and Mons. Trevanion, Mademoiselle 

Cauniartin, and Le Prince Pietro del Ordino.’* 

Nolhiiiy can bo bettor arranged,*’ said the' duke. But see, they 
are just going to dropjthe cuitain. Let me call your carriage.” 

” You are too good, milord,** replied La Meronville, with a bow, 
whieii said, “of course;” aud the duke, who would not have 
stirred three paces for the first princess of the blood, liurried out 
of the box (despitfeof Clarence’s oiler to undertake the commission) 
to inquire after the carriage of the most notorious adventuress of 
the day. • 

Clarence was alone in the box with the beautiful FrenchvwmSlL 
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To say truth, Linden was far too much in love with L:idv riya, 
and too occupied, as to his other thoug^hts, with the proje; ! - of 
ambition, to be easily led into any disreputable or criminal liaison ; 
he therefore conversed with his usual eg.se, though with rather 
more than his usual gallantry, without feeliug the least touched by 
the charms of La Meronville, or the least desirous of supplanting 
Lord Borodaile in her favour. 

The duke re-appeared, and announced the carriage. As, with 
La Meronville leaning on his arm, Clarence hurried out, he acci- 
dentallv looked up, and saw on the head of the st airs liudy West- 
borougn with her party (Lord Borodaile among the rest) in waiting 
for her carriage. For almost^the first time in his life, Clarence 
felt ashamed of himself; his cheek burned like fiie, and he 
involuntarily let go the fail* hand which was leaning upon his arm. 
However, the weaker our cause the better face we should put upon 
it, and Clarence recovering his presence of mind, and vainly hoping 
he had not been perceived, buried his face as well as he was able in 
the fur collar of his cloak, and hurried on. 

“ You saw Lord Borodaile ? ** said the duke to La Meronville, as 
he handed her into her carriage. 

“ Yes, I accidentally looked back after we had passed him, and 
then I saw him.” 

** Looked back ! ** said the duke ; ” I wonder he did not turn you 
into a pillar of salt.” 

” F% done ! ” cried La hoik; Meronville, tapping his grace play- 
fully on the arm, in order to do which she was forced to lean a little 
harder upon Clarence’s, which she had not yet relinquished — 
“ Fi done ! — Francois chez moi ! ” 

” My carriage is just behind,” said the duke. ” You will go 
with me to La Meronville’s, of course.” 

“ Really, my dear duke,” said Clarence, ” 1 wish I could excuse 
myself from this party. I have another engagement.” 

” Excuse yourself ? and leave me to the mercy of Mademoiselle 
Caumartin, who has the face of an ostrich, and talks me out of 
breath I Never, my dear Linden, never ! Besides, I want you to 
see how well I shall behave to Trevanion. Here is the carriage. 
JEntrez, mon cher'* 

And Clarence, weakly and foolishly (but he was very young and 
very unhappy, and so, longing for an escape from his own thoughts), 
entered the carriage, and drove to the supper party, in order to 
prevent the duke of Haverfield being talked out of breath by 
Mademoiselle Caumartin, who had the face of an ostrich. 
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Yet truth is keenly sought for, and the wind. 

Charged with rich words, poured out in thought’s defence « 

Whether the church inspire that eloquence. 

Or a Platonic piety, confined 

To the sola temple of the inward mind ; 

And one there is who builds immortal lays, 

Though doomed to tread in solitary ways ; 

D^kness before, and danger’s voice behind ! 

Y« not i^onQ—Worditworth. 

London — thou Niobe, who sittest iu stone, amidst thy stricken 
and children; nurse of the desolate, that hidest in 

bosom the sbame, tbe sorrows, the sins of many sons; in whose 
ui'iiis the fallen and the outcast shroud their distresses, and shelter 
from the proud man’s contumely ; Epitome and Focus of the 
disparities and maddening contrasts of this wrong world, that 
assemblest together in one great heap the woes, the joys, the 
elevations, the debasements of the various tribes of man ; Migntiest 
of levellers, confounding iii^thy whirlpool all ranks, all minds, the 
graven labours of knowledge, the straws of the maniac, purple and 
rags, the rejfalities and the loathsomeness of earth — palace analazar- 
house combined ! Grave of the living, where, mingled and massed 
together, we couch, hut rest not— “ for in that sleep of life what 
dreams do come ” — each vexed with a separate vision — “ shadows** 
W'hich “ grieve the heart,” unreal in their substance, but faithful 
in their warnings, flitting from the eye, but graving unfleeting 
memories on the mind, which reproduce new dreams over and over, 
until the phantasm ceases, and the pall of a heavier torpor falla 
upon the brain, and all is still, and dark, and hushed I — ** From the 
stir of thy great llahel,” and the fixed tinsel glare in which sits 
Pleasure like a star, ” which shines, but warms not with its 
powerless rays,** wo turn to thy deeper and more secret haunts. 
Thy wilderness is all before us— -where to choose our place of rest; 
and, to our eyes, thy hidden recesses are revealed. 

The clock of St. Paul’s had tolled the second hour of morning. 
Within a small and humble apartment, in the very heart of the 
city, there sat a writer, whose lucubrations, then obscure and • 
unknown, were destined, years afterwards, to excite the vague 
a^niration of the crowd, and the deeper homage of the wise. 
Tney vrere of that nature which is slow in winning its way to 
popular esteem ; the result of the hived and hoarded knowledge of 
years—the produce of deep thought and sublime aspirations, 
influencing, in its hearings, the interests of the many, yet only 
capable of analysis by the judgment of the few. But the stream 
broke forth at last from the cavern to the daylight, although the 
eource was never traced ; or^o change the image — albeit none kno|[ 
the hand which executed, and the head which dcsignedr-tA 
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monument of a migity intellect lias been at length dug up, as it 
were, from the envious earth, the brighter for its past obscurity, 
and the more certain of immortality from the temporary neglect it 
has sustained. 

The room was, as we before said, ycry small and meanly 
furnished ; yet were there q. few articles of costliness and luxury 
scattered about, which told that the tastes of its owner liad not 
been quite humbled to the level of his fortunes. One side of the 
narrow chamber was covered with shelves, which supported hooks, 
in various languages ; and though chielly on seientihe subject s, not 
utterly confined to them. Among the doctrines of the philosopher, 
and the golden rules of the moralist, were also seen the plcvasant 
dreams of poets, the legends of Spenser, the refining moralities of 
Pope, the lofty errors of Lucretius, and the sublime relies (»f our 
“ dead kings of melody.” ♦ And over the hearth was a pi(jture, 
taken in more prosperous days, of one, who had been, and was yet, 
to the tenant or that abode, better than fretted roofs and glittering 
banquets, the objects of ambition, or even the immortality of fame. 
It was the face of one very young and beautiful, and the deep, 
tender eyes looked down, as with a watchful fondness, upon the 
luoubrator and his labours. W^hilc beneath the window, which 
TOs left unclosed, for it was scarcely Juno, were simple, yet not 
inelegant, vases, filled with flowers : . . 

Tliesc lovely leaves, where we 
jMay read how .soon thinps liave 
riieir end, thouj^h ne’er so hrave.t 

The writer was alone, and had just paused from his employment : 
he was leaning his face upon one hand, in a thoughtful and earnest 
mood, and the air which came chill, but gentle, from tlio window, 
sH^htly stirred the locks from the broad and marked brow, over 
which they fell in thin but graceful waves. Partly owing perhaps 
to the waning light of the single lamp, and the lateness of the 
hour, his cheek seemed very pale, and the complete?, though 
contemplative, rest of the features partook greatly of the quiet of 
habitum sadness, and a little of the languor of shaken health : 
yet the expression, despite the proud cast of the brow and profile, 
was rather benevolent than stern or dark in its ponsivenoss, and 
the lines spoke more of the wear and harrow of deep thought, than 
the inroads of ill-regulated passion. 

There was a slight tap at the door,— the latch was raised, and 
the original of the picture I have described entered the apartment. 

Time had not been idle with her since that portrait had been 
taken; the round elastic figure had lost much of its youth and 
feeshxim ; the step, though light, was languid, and in the centre of 
the fWt B^aooth cheek, which was a little sunken, burned one deep 
bright Jjiot — fatal sign to those who have watched the progress of 
the most dieadly and deoeitful of our national maladies ; yet still 
countenance were eminently interesting and lovely; 

* Shakspei^ and S^ton. 
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andtthoiififli the bloom was ^one for over, the beauty, which not 
even death could wholly have despoiled, remained to triumph over 
debility, misfortune, and disease. 

She approached the gtiident, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder — 

“ Dearest ! ’* said he, tenderly yet .rcproachlully, “ yet up, and 
the hour so late, and yourself so weak? Fie, I must learn to scold 
you.** 

“And how,** answered the intruder, “ how could I sleep or rest 
while you are conswmiiij:? your very life in those thankless labours ? ** 

“ By which,** interrupted the writer, with a faint smile, “ we 
.aloan our s(;anty subsistmice.** • 

“ Yes,** yaid the wife (for she held that relation to the student)^ 
and the tears stood in her eyes, “ 1 know wxdl that every morsel of 
bread, every drop of water, is wrung from your very heart *s blood, 
and I — I am the causci of all ; but surely you exert yourself too 
iiuich, more tliuii can be requisite. These night damps, this sickly 
!j.nd chilling air, heavy w'ith the rank vapours of the coming 
morning, are not suited to thoughts and toils which are alone 
^ulhcieut t-o sear your mind and exhaust your strength. Como, my 
own love, to bed ; and yet, tirst, come and look upon onr chila, 
how sound she sleeps ! 1 have leant over her for the last hour, and 
tried to I’aney it was you I watched, for she has learned 

jilready your smile, ancl has it even when she sleeps.** 

“ She has cause to smile,’* said the husband, bitterly. 

“She has, /or she is yournl and even in poverty and humble 
hopes, that is an inheritaiico which may well teach her pride and 
joy. rome, love, the air is keen, and the damp rises to your fore- 
!icad-- ‘ )t stay, till J have kissed it a\vay.** 

“ Mik:" own love,” said the student, as he rose and wound his 
arm round the slender waist of his wife, “wrap your shawl closer 
livur your bosom, and let us look for one instant upon the night. I 
•■annot sleep till I have slaked the fever of my blood : the air has 
aothing of coldness in its breath to me.*’ 

And they walked to the window, and looked forth. All was 
hushed and still, in the narrow street ; the cold grey clouds were 
hurrying fast along the sky, and the stars, weak and waning in 
tlicir lif>iit, gleamed forth at rare intervals upon the mute city, like 
the expiring watch-lamps of the dead. 

They leaned out, ana spoke not ; but when they looked above 
upon the melancholy heavens, they drew nearer to each other, as • 
if it were their natural instinct to do so, whenever the world 
without seemed discouraging and sad. 

At length the studenti broke the silence ; but his thoughts, whioh 
were wandering and disjointed, were breathed less to her than 
vaguely and unconsciously to himself. “ Mom breaks— another • 
J^d another ! — day^pon day ! — while we drag on our load like l&e ’ 
blind beast which knows not when the burden shall be oast 
and the hour of rest be com%.” * g 

The womau pressed his hand to her bosom, but made no rejoindeL 
““Bhe knew his mood— and the student continued. 
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**And BO life frets itself away ! Four years ha^e passed pver 
our seolusii/n— four years ! a great segment in the little circle of 
our mortality ; and of those years, what day has plea8ui*o won 
from labour, or what night has sleep snatched wholly from fho 
Jamp? Weaker than the miser, the insatiable and restless mind 
I traverses from east to west ; and from the nooks, and corners, and 
I crevices of earth collects, fra^ent by fragment, grain by grain, 
by atom, the riches whicn it gathers to its coffers— for what ? 
•r-to st^ve amidst the plenty ! The fantasies of the imagination 
^ng a ready and substantial return: not so<tthe treasures of 
&ought. Iletter that I had renounced the souFs labour for that of 
its hardier frame — better t hat j had * s weated in the eye of l^unbus,* 
AUL-* heart' witfr crosses anTvntF car^'J'— 

aiiiHwahfirig liread^addih^^^^^^ of poverty its 

humiliation ; wroth vdth the arrogance of men, who weigh in the 
<friallow scales of their meagre knowledge, the product of lavish 
thought, and of the hard hours for which healtn, and sleep, and 
^irit have been exchanged sharing the lot of those who would 
enchant the old sppent of evil, which refuses the voice of the 
hharme against the projudicc and bigoted delusion « 

ef bandaged and fettered herd to whom, in our fond hopes and 
iespirationB, we trusted to give light and freedom ; seeing the 
siavish judgments we would have redeemed from error clashing 
iSoBir chains at us in ire made criminal by our very benevolence; 
-^the inortyrs whose zeal is rewarded with persecution, whose 
pr^heoies are crowned with contempt !— IJetter, oh, better that I 
nad not listened to the vanity of a heated brain— better that I had 
made my home with the lark and the wild bee, among the fields 
and the quiet hills, where life, if obscurer, is less debased, and 
liope, if less eagerly indulged, is less bitterly disappointed. I’he 
frame, it is true, might have been bowed to a harsher labour, but 
lihe heart would at least have had its rest from anxiety, and the 
its relaxation from thought.” 

The wife’s tears fell upon the hand she clasped. The student 
turned, and his heart smote liim for the selfishi.ess of his com- 
plaints. He drew her closer and closer to his bosom ; and, gazing 
fondly upon’ those^ eyes which years of indigence and care miglit 
ha 

tenderness, he kissed away her tears, and addressed her in a voice 
which never failed to charm her grief into forgetfulness. 

** Dearest and kindest,” he said, ” was 1 not to blame for accusing 
privations or regrets which have only made us love each 
^mdi^;the more ! Trust me, mine own treasure, that it is onlv in 
pSb peevishness of an inconstant and fretj’ul humour, that 1 have 
mumurqd against my fortune. For, in the midst of all, I look 
upon you, my angel, my comforter, my young dream of love, which 
God, in. his qaercy, breathed into waking life— I look upon you, 
and am blest and grateful. Nor in my iuster ihoments dn t accuse. 
men the nature of these studies, though they bring us so scanty a 
reward, ' ^ave l not hours of secret and overflowing delight, the 
1^^ research— flashes of sudden light, which 
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reward the darkness of thought* and light up my solitude as a 
revel ?— These feelings of rapture, which nought hut Scieuco can 
afford, amply repay her disciples for worse evils and severer hard- 
ships than it has been my destiny to endure. Look along the sky, 
how the vapours struggle with the still yet feeble stars ; even so 
ha ve the mists of error been pierced, .though not scattered, by the 
dim but holy lights of past wisdom : and now the moniing is at 
hand, and in that Iiopo we journey on, doubtful, but not utterly in 
darkness, iior is this all my hope ; there is a loftier and more 
s1{jady (jomfort %in that which mere philosophy can bestow. If 
llio certainty of future fame bore liklilton rejoicing through his 
hliridness, or eheeretl Galileo in hi^ dungeon, what stronger and 
holier su])p<^rt sluill not be given to Kim \\ lio has loved mankind as 
his-hrothers, and devoted his labours to their caiise? — who has not 
wmghl, hut reliiniuishod, his own renown? — who has braved the 
prt^senl censuit's of men foi* their future benefit, and trampled 
upon glory in tlio energy of benevokuce ? Will thcro not be for 
him something more powerful than fame to comfort his si&fieriiigs 
Hud to sustain ins hopes r If the wish of mere posthumous honour 
, 1)0 a 1‘oeling rather vain tlian oxaited, the love of our race aJbids 
us a nioro rational and noble desire of remembrance. Como what 
w'ill, that love, if it animates our toils, and directs our studies, 
shall, w hen w’c arc dust, m|Lkc; our relics of value, our dTortS 
avail, and consecrate the desire of fame, w’hioh were else a passion 
seltish and impure, by connecting it with the welfare of ages, and 
the eternal inteiests of the w orld and its Creator ! — Come, we wSOd 
to bed.” 


CHAPTEE XL. 

A mat! may be formed by nature for an admirable citizen, and yet, llrom tbii 
purest motives, be a dangerous one to the State in which the aeddent of birdk has 
placed him. — Stephen Montagiie. ' > - 

'i'HE night again closed, and the student once more resumed his 
labours. The spirit of his hope and comforter of his toils sat by 
him, ever and aiioii lifting her fond eyes from her work to gaze 
upon his counlenaiKje, to sigh, and to return sadly and quietly to 
he r employment. 

A heavy step ascended the stairs, the door opened, and the tall 
ligure of Wolfe, the republican, presented itselL The iemale rose, 
I)usliod a chair towards him with a smile and grace suited to better 
foif unes, and, retiring from tiie table, reseated herself silent and 
apart. 

‘‘ It is a line night,” said the student, when the mutual greetings 
were over. ” Whence come you ? ” * 

“I rom conteiiiplflting human misery and worse than human 
degiudatiou,” replied Wolfe, slowly seating himself. 

” words specify no ^iace — ^they apply universally,” said 
the student, with a*sigh. ^ ^ -—i. 
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‘*Ay,Glendower, formisgovcmment is universal,” rejoined Wplfe. 
Glendower made no answer. 

** Oh ! ” said WoKe, in the low, suppressed tone of intense passion 
which was customary to him, “ it maddens me to look upon the 
. willingness with which men Img their trappings of slavery, — bears, 
proud of the rags which dock, and the raonJteys whicli ride them. 
But it frets me yet more wlien some lordling sweeps along, lifting 
his dull eyes above the fools wlmse only crime and debasement are 
-^what ?— ‘their subjection to him! Sucli an one 1 encountered a 
few nights since ; and he will remember the mf\eting longer than 
I shall. I taught that ‘ god to trcmhle.’ ” 

The female rose, glanced.towards her husbaiul, and silently 
withdrew. " . ' 

Wolfe paused for a few moments, lookc'd curiously and pryiiigly 
round, and then rising, w-eiit forth into the passage to see tliat no 
loiterer or listener was near—returned, and, drawing Ins chair 
close to Glendower, lixed his dark eye iipru him, r..nd said — 

” You are poor, and your spirit rises imuinst your lot; ; you are 
just, and 3’oiir heart swells against the general opp^resirion you 
behold ; can you not dare to remedy your ills an d thosc’of niaiikind ? ” 
' “I can dare,” said Glendower, calmly, tls/iigh haughtily, “all 
things but crime.” 

“And which is crime ? — rising against, or the siibiuission to, 
evil government ? Which is crime, 1 ask you r ” 

“That whicli is the most imprudmit,” suswered Glendower. 
“We may sport in ordiiiary caoe.s with our own safeties, but only 
in rare cases with the saieiy of others.” 

Wolfe rosoj, and jiaced the nnrrow' room impatif-Titly to and fro. 
He paused by the 'windoAV, and threw it open. “ Come here,” he 
cried— “conur, and look out.” 

Glondow-er did so— all was Etil! and (piiet. 

“ Wliy did you call me?” said ho ; “ I sec nothing.” 

“ Nothing ! ” exclaimed Wollb ; “ look again — look on you sordid 
and squalia huts— look at yon court, that from this WTetched street 
leads to abodes to which those arc as palaces ; look at yon victims 
of vice and famine, plying beneath the midnight skies tlieir liltliy 
and infectious trade. Wherever you turn your eyes, what see you”? 
Misery, loathsomeness, sin ! Arc you a man, ajid call you these 
nothing ! And now lean forth still more — scio afar off, by yonder 
lamp, the mansion of ill-gotten and griping wealth. Ho wdio owns 
thoso buildings, what did he that he should riot while >ve star\ e } 
He wrung from the negro’s tears and bloody sweat the luxuries of 
a pampered and vitiated taste : he pandered to the excesses of the 
riSh ; he heaped their tables with the product of a nation’s grou/is. 
Lo ! his reward ! He is rich— prosperous— honoured ! lie sits in 
the legisfative assembly ; he declaims against imniorality ; he 
contends for the safety of property, and the equilibrium of ranlfs. 
Transport yourself from this spot tor an instan'jr— imagine that you 
survey the gorgeous homes of aristocracy and power— the palaces 
)!f the west. What see you there ?-^The few sucking, draining. 
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exhaustinf? the blcx>d, the treasure, the very existence of the many* 
Are we, who are of the many, wise to suffer it?” 

“ Are Ave of the many ? ** s[iid Glendower. 

“ Wc could be,” said Wolfe, hastily. 

” I doubt it,” replied Glendower. 

“ Liston,” said the republican, laying: his hand upon Glendower^s 
i-honlder, “listen to me. There are in this country men whoso 
spirits not years of delayed hope, wearisome persecution, and 
bitterer than all, niisroprescntiition from some and contempt from 
othei's, have yet ffiulled and tamed. We watch our opportunity ; 
tlie jrrowiiij? *(ii‘-tress of the country, the increasing severity and 
misrule of tbe administration, will soon afford it us. Your talents, 
your bcnevflleruie, render you worthy to join us. Do so, and ” 

“ Hush !” inteiTuptod the student: “you know not what you 
say: you weieh not the folly, the madness of your design! 1 am 
a man more iall(m, more sunken, more disappointed than you. I, 
too, have had at my heart the burning and lonely hope which, 
through years of mistbrtuno and want, has comforted mo with the 
thought of serving and enlightening manldnd — I, too, have devoted 
^to the fullilment of that hope, days and nights, in which the brain 
grew (lizz>', and the heart licavy and clogged with the intensity of 
my ]ini‘suils. W(o*c the dungeon and the scaffold my reward, 
Heavim knows tha t 1 Avould#not flinch eye or hand, or abate a jot 
of lieart and iiopo in llit; thanlcless prosecution of my toils. Know 
me, then, as one of fortunes more desperate than your own ; of an 
ambition more unquoncluibio; of a philanthropy no less ardent; 
and, I tvlli add, of a courage no less firm; and behold the utter 
hopdessness ol your projects with others, when to me they only 
appear the visions of an enthusiast.” 

Wolfe sunk down in the chair, 

“ Js it even so r” snid he, slowly and musingly. “Are my hoptCB 
but delusions ?— Has my life been but one idle, though convulsive^ 
dream ? — Is the goddess of our religion banished from this 
and populous earth, to tlie seared and barren hearts of a few solitari 
worshippers, whom all else despise as madmen ot persecute a 
idolattuvs? — And if so, ihall wo adore her the less?— Ho! thougl 
we perish in her cause, it is around her altar that our corpses shal 
be found ! ” 

“ l^ly friend,” said Glendower, kindly, for he was touched b; 
the sincerity, thoiigli opposed to the opinions of the repuWoaii 
“the night is yet early: we Avill sit down to discuss oursevera 
doctrines calmly, and in the spirit of truth and investigation.” 

‘•Away ! ” cried Wolfe, rising and slouching his hat over his ben 
ana lowering broAvs ; “ away ! I will not listen to you— I drear 
your reasonings— I Avould not have a particle of my faith shaken 
If I err, I have erred from my birth ; erred with Brutus and Tell 
Hampden and Miltop, and all whom the thousand tribes and partie 
of earth consecrate with their common gratitude and eternal 
reverence. In that error I priU die ! If our party can stnig^l . 
not with hosts, there,may yet arise some minister wifh the ambitica ' 
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of Cflcsar, if not his g:emus~-of whom a smg:le dagger can rid'the 
earth ! ” 

“ And if not ! ” said Glendower. 

‘‘I have the same dagger for myself!” replied Wolfe, as he 
closed the door. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Bolingrbrokc has said that ** Man is his own sharper and his own bubble and 
: certainly lie who is acutest in (1npin{; others is ever the most insenious in ont- 
: wittinf;; himself. The criminal is always a sophist , and hndrj in his own reason a 
apeciol pleader to twist laws htiman and divine into a sanction of liis crime. The 
rog'ue is so much in the habit of cheating:, that he packs the cards even when 
playing: at Patience with him&elf. —Stfrjihen AJonta^ie. 

The only two acquaintances in this populous city whom 
Glendower possessed, who were aware that in a former time he had 
known a better fortune, were Wolfe, and a person of far higher 
worldly estimation, of the name of Cranford. With the former 
the student had become acquainted by the favour of chance, which 
had for a short time made them lodgers in the same housa. Of the 
particulars of Glendower*s earliest history, Wolle was utterly 
Ignorant ; but the addresses upon some old letters, which ho had 
accidentally seen, had inforraecl him that Glendower had formerly 
borne another name ; and it was easy to glean from the student's 
conversation that something of greater distinction and prosperity 
thin he now enjoyed was coupled with the appellation he had 
^ renonnoed. Proud, melancholy, austere — brooding upon thoughts 
whose vary loftiness received somew'hat of additional giandeur 
from the ijoom which encircled it— Glendower found, in the ruined 
hopes sr*d the solitary lot of the republican, that congeniality 
which neither Wolfe’s habits, nor the excess of his political fervour, 
might have afforded to a nature which philosophy had rendered 
moderate and early circumstances refined. Crauford was far better 
acquainted than Wolfe with the reverses Glendower had under- 
gone. Many years ago, he had known, and indeed travelled with, 
him upon the continent ; since then, they had not met till about 
six months prior to the time in which Glendower is presented to 
the reader. It was in an obscure street of the city, that Crauford 
had then encountered Glendower, whose haunts were so little 
frequented by the higher orders of society that Crauford was the 
ffrot* and the only one, of his former acquaintance, with whom for 
years he had been brought into contact. That person recognised 
him at once, accosted him, followed him, home, and three d^ys 
afterwards surprised him with a visit. Of manners which, in their 
dissimulation, extended far beyond the ordinary ease and breeding 
of the world, Crauford readily appeared not to notice the altered 
oiroumstanoes of his old acquaintance ; and b^Ta tone of couversa- 
riqn artfully respectful, he endeavoured to remove from Glendower’s 
,?aind that soreness which his knowledge of human nature told 
nim'his visit was calculated to create. 
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'Piero is a certain species of pride wliich contradicts tlic onlinary / 
symptoms of the feeling, and appears most elevated when it would , 
he reasonable to expect it should be most depressed. Of this sort ‘ 
was Olendower's. When ho received tho guest who had known 
bim in his former prosperity, some natural sentiment of emotion 
called, it is true, to his pale chock a momentary flush, as he looked 
round his humble apartment, and the evident signs of poverty it 
contained ; but his address was calm and self-possessed, and what- 
ever mortifleation ho might have felt, no intonation of his voice, 
no tell-tale emba*Tassment of manner, revealed it. Encouraged by 
this air, even wliilc he w’as secretly vexed by it, and perfectly 
unable to do justice to tho dignity ^f mind which gave something 
of majesty, rather than humiliation, to misfortune, Crauford 
resolved to repeat liis visit, and by intervals, gradually lessening, 
renewed it, till acquaintance seemed, though little tinctured, at 
least on (llendowcr's side, hy friendship^ to assume the semblance 
of intimacy. It was true, however, that he ^ had something to 
slT’ugglc against in Glendower*s manner, which certainly grew 
tjoldcr in proportion to the repetition of the visits ; and, at length, 
Glendower said, with an ease and quiet which abashed, for a 
moment, an ellrontery both of mind and manner, which was almost 
I)arallel — “ llelievcj me, Mr. Crauford, 1 feel fully sensible of your 
attention?; hut as circumstjoinces at present arc such as to render 
an intercourse between us little congenial to the habits and senti« 
nionts of either, you will probably understand and forgive my 
motives in wishing no longer to receive civilities, which, however 
I may feel them, I am unable to return." 

(.Crauford coloured, and hesitated, before he replied: “Forgive 
me then," said he, “ for my fault. I did venture to hope that no 
circumstances would break off* an acquaintance to me so valuable. 
Forgive me if I did imagine that an intercourse between mind and 
mind could he equally (;arricd on, whether the mere body were 
lodged in a palace or a hovel;” and then suddenly chan^ng his 
t<3iic into that of aflectionate warmth, Crauford continued ; “My 
dear Glendower, my dear friend, I would say, if I durst, is not 
your pride rather to blame here ? Believe me, in my turn, I fully, 
comprehend and bow to it ; but it wounds me beyond expression. 
Were you in your proper station, a station much higher than my 
own, I would come to you at once, and proffer my frienddiip— as it 
is, 1 cannot; but your pride wrongs me, Glendower — indeed it 
does." 

And Crauford turned away, apparently in the bitterness of 
wounded feeling. 

ulendower was t mchpd ; and his nature, as kind as it wm proud, 
immediately smote him for conduct certainly ungracious, ana 
perhaps ungrateful. He held out his hand to Crauford ; mth the 
most respectful wamth, that personage seized and pressed it : and 
from that time Cranford's visits appeared to receive a licence which, 
if not perfectly welcome, was at least never again questioned. . 

“ I shall have this man iiow,” muttered (Sanford, b^een hj;^ 
ground teeth, as be loft tho house, and took his way to hiscountiagS 
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bouse. There, cool, bland, fawning^, and weaving in his elose^ana 
dark mind various speculations of guilt and craft, he sat among his 
bills and gold, like the very gnome and personification of that 
Mammon of gain to which he was the most supple, though concealed^ 
adherent. 

liichard Cranford was of a new, hut not unimportot family. 
His father had entered into commerce, and loft a ilourisliing firm, 
and a name of great respectability in his profession, to his son. 
That son was a man whom many and opposite qualities rendered 
a charficter of very singular and uiKioinmon stivnp. Fond of tlie 
labonous acquisition of money, lie was equally attaclied to the? 
ostentatious pageantries of ^vpense. Ih’otbundly skilled in the 
calculating business of his proti'ssion, lu^ v;as devoted equally to 
the luxuries of pleasure; but tlie pleasure was suited well to the 
mind wliich pursued it. TJie divine intoxication of that love 
where the delicacies and purities oi‘ ufieidion^ eonseerate the 
humanity of passion, was to him a thing of Avhich not even his 
youngest imagination had ever dreamed. The social concomitants 
of the wine cup-“(which have for the lenient ;»n excuse, for the 
austere a temptation)— the generous expaiiding of the heart '-tlu- 
increased yearning to kindly allection— tlie lavish spirit tlironing 
olf its exuberanetJ in the thousand lights and (‘inrinations of wit — ■ 
these, which have rendered the Tuolter^ grape, despite of iis excesses, 
not unworthy of the praises of immortal, hymns, and taken harsli- , 
ness from the judgment of tliose avi'rsc to its eiijoyniont— these 
never presented an induceraimt to the ston}' tempcTamcnt aiid 
dormant heart of liichard Cranford. 

He looked upon the essences of things internal as tlio- common 
ey^upon outward nature, and loved the many shapes of evil as tlio 
latter does the varieties of earth, not for tiieir graces, but their 
utility. His loves, coarse and low, led their ranle lives from an 
tmmingled and gross depravity. His devotion to wine was either 
solitary and unseen — ^ibr lie loved safety better than mirth — or in 
company with those whose station Haltered his vanity,, not whose 
fellowship ripened his crude and nipped affections. Even the 
recklessness of vice in him had the character of prudence ; and, in 
the most rapid and turbulent stream of liis excesses, one might 
detect the rocky and unmoved heart of the calculator at tbe 
bottom. 

Cool, sagacious, profound in dissimulation, and not only observant 
of, but deducing sago consequences from, tliose human inconsis- 
tenfies and frailties by which it was his aim to profit, he cloaked 
his deeper vices with a masterly hypocrisy — and lor those, too d/iar 
tb forego and too difficult to conceal, he .obtained pardon by ihe 
intercession of virtues it cost him nothing to assume. Regular in 
his attendance at Worship— professing rigidness of faith, beyond 
the tenets of the orthodox church — subscribing to the public 
charities, where the common eye knoweth wnat tme private hand 
giveth— methodically constant to the forms of business— primitively 
lorapulous in the proprieties of specen— hospitable, at least to his 
^upesdors— and, being naturally smooth, both of 'temper and address. 
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poiMilar with his inforiors—it was no marvel tliat one part of the 
world fci-ffave, to a man rich and yoinii?, the irresrularities of 
dissipation — that another Ibrffot real immorality in favour of 
atiected religion — or that the remainder allowed the most 
unexcc])tionable excellence of words to atone lor the unobtrusive 
errors of a conduct which did not prejadice them, 

** It istriKi,” said his friends, “that he loves women too much ; 
but he is young’— hc' will marry and amend.** 

Mr. (Irauford did and, strange as it may seem, for love 

— at loasi tor tlutt hriite-like lovo, of which alone he was capable. 
Alter II few years of ill-usage on his side, and endurance of his 
wife’s, they Tired of her*person, and profiting by her 

gentleness of teiri])(T, he sent her to an obscure corner of the 
country, to starve upon the miserable |)ittance which was all he 
allowed h(;r from his superfluities. Even then— such is the effect 
of tlio showy p-roprieties of form and word — Mr. Cranford sank 
not in the estimation of the world. 

“ It Yi’as easy te rce/* said the spectators of his domestic drama, 
“ that a man in itmiper so mild— in his business so honourable — 
HO civil of speech — so attentive to the slocks and the sermon — 
could not liavc been the party to blame. One never knew the 
rights of niatrimonial disagreements, nor could sufficiently estimate 
the provoking disi)arities #f temper. Certainly, Mrs. Crauford 
never did look in good lumiour, and had not the open countenance, 
of her husband ; and certainly tlie very excesses of Mr. CrauforcL 
betokened a generous warmth of heart, which tlio sullenness of his 
conjugal partner miglit easily chill and revolt.** 

And thus, uTKiuestionod and unblamed, Mr. Crauford walked 
onward in Ids beaten Avay ; and secretly laughing at the toleration 
of tlic (Towd, continued at his luxurious villa, the orgies of a 
passionlt!SS, yet brutal sensuality. 

Ho far might the character of lUc.hard Crauford find paraUels in 
liypocrisy and its success. Dive we now deeper into his soul. 
l*osscssod of talents which, though of a secondary rank, were in 
that rank consummate, Mr. (Jraufbrd could not be a villain by 
intuition^ or the irregular bias of his nature : he was a villain 
upon a grander scale : he was a villain upon system. Having 
little leai-ning and less knowledge, out of Ms professio^n, his reflec- 
tion expended itself upon apparently obvious deductions from the 
gi-('at and mysterious book of life. He saw vice prosperous in 
externals, and from this sight his conclusion was drawn, “ Vice,** 
said he, “ is not an obstacle to success ; and if so, it is at least a 
pieasanter read to it than your narrow and thorny ways of virtue/* i 
lint there are certain vices which require the mask of virtue, and 
Crauford thought it easier to wear the mask than, to schoewi his 
soul to the reality. So to the villain he added the hypocrite. He 
found the success •equalled his hopes, for he had both craft and 
genius: nor was he, naturally, without the minor amiabilities, 
which, to the ignorance of Uie herd, seem more valuable than coin 
of a more important amount. Blinded as we are by premdioe, w% 
not onlv mistake but vrefer decencies to moralities ; ana, like th)» 
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inhabitants of Cos, when oflered the choice of two statues oftho 
same goddess, we choose, not that which is the most beautiful, 
but that w'hicli is the most dressed. 

Accustomed easily to dupe mankind, Cranford soon grew to 
despise them ; and from justifying roguery by his own interest, 
he now justified it by the folly of others ; and as no 'wretch is so 
unredeemed as to be without excuse to himself, Cranford actually 
persuaded his reason that ho was vicious upon i>rinciplG, and a 
rascal on a system of morality. But why the desire of this man, 
so consummately worldly and heartless, for an Intimacy with the 
impoverished and powerless student? This question is easily 
answered. In the first plate, during Cranford's acquaintance 
with Glendower abroad, the latter had often, though innocently, 
gaBed the vanity and self-pride of the parvenu affecting the 
aristocrat, and in poverty the parvenu was anxious to retaliate. 
But this desire would probably have passed away after he had 
satisfied his curiosity, or gloated his spite, by one or two insights 
into Glendower’s home —for Cranford, though at times a malicious, 
was not a vindictive man — ^had it not been for a much more 
powerful object which afterwpds occurred to him. In an exten- 
sive scheme of fraud, which for many years this man had carried 
on, and which for secrecy and boldness was almost unt^qualled, it 
had of late become necessary to his ^safety to have a partner, or 
rather tool. A man of education, talent, and courage, was indispen s - 
able, and Cranford had resolved that Glendower should be that 
man. With the siipreme confidence in his own powers, 'which 
long success had given him — ^with a sovereign contempt for, or 
rather disbelief in, human integrity — and with a thorough convi(j- 
tion, that the bribe to him was the bribe mth all, and that none 
could on any account he poor if they had the offer to be rich, 
Cranford did not bestow a moment's consideration upon the dif- 
ficulty of his task, or conceive that in the nature and mind of 
Glendower there could exist any obstacle to his design. 

Men addicted to calculation are accustomed to suppose those em- 
ployed in the same mental pursuit arrive, or ought to arrive, at the 
same final conclusion. Now, looking upon Glendower as a philoso- 
pher, Cranford lookevi upon him as a man who, however he might 
conceal his real opinions, secretly laughed, like Cranford’s self, not 
only at the established customs, but at the established moralities of 
the world. Ill acquainted with books, the worthy Richard was, like 
aU men similarly situated, somewhat infected by the very preju- 
dices he affected to despise ; and he shared the vulgar disposition 
to doubt the hearts of those who cultivate the head. Glendov er 
himself had oouffrmed this opinion by lauding, though he did not 
entirely subscribe to, those moralists who have made an en- 
lightened self-interest the proper measure of all human conduct ; 
and Crauford, utterly unable to comprehend this system in its 
.grand, naturally interpreted it in a partial sense. Espousing 
self-intere^ as his own code, he deemed that in reality Glen- 
-dower's principles did not differ ^catly from his ; and as there is 
%o pleasure to a hypocrite like that of finding a fit opportunity to 
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unburden some of bis real sentiments, Cranford was occasionally i 
wont to hold some conference and argument with the student, in ' 
which his opinions w'ere not utterly cloaked in their usual dis- / 
guise ; but cautious even in his candour, ho always I’orehore i 
stating such opinions as his own : he merely mentioned them as 
tliosc w'hich a man, beholding tbe villanies and follies of his kind, 
might be tempted to form ; antt thus Glendower, though not greatly 
esteeming liis acquaintance, looked uj)on him as one ignorant in 
his opinions, but not likely to err in his conduct. 

These conversalpions did, however, it is true, increase Crauford’s 
estimate of Glendower’s inte^ity, but they by no means diminished 
his confidence of subduing it. Honour, a deep and pure sense of 
the divinity of good, the st(?ady desire of rectitude, and the sup- 
porting aid of a sincere reli^on — ^these he did not deny to ms 
intended tool ; lie rather rejoiced that he possessed them. With . 
the profound arrogance, the sense of immeasurable superiority 
whicn men of no principle invariably feel for those who^have ii, 
Cranford said to himsefr, “ Those very virtues will be my best 
dupes-;^th(^y cannot resist the temptations I shall offer, but they 
►can resist any offer to hetray me afterwards, for no man can rcsisx 
hunger; but your fine feefings, your nice honour, your precise 
rclij^on— Ijo ! he ! he ! — ^these con teach a man very well to resist 
a common inducement : thc^' cannot make him submit to be his 
own executioner ; but they can prevent his turning king's evidence, 
and being executioner to another. No, no— it is not to your com- 
mon rogues that I may dare trust my secret — my secret, which is 
my life ! It is precisely of such a line, Athenian, moral rogpie as I 
shall make my proud friend, that I am in want. But he has some 
silly scruples ; we must beat them away — we must not be too rash ; 
and above all, wc must leave the best argument to poverty. Want * 
is your finest orator ; — a starving wife — a famished brat — ^he ! he !— 
these arc your true tempters — ^your true fathers of crime, and fillers 
<»t‘ gaols and gibbets. liCt me see : he has no money I know, but 
what he gets from that bookseller. What bookseller, by the bye ? 
Ah, r4ure thought ! I’ll find out, and cut off that supply. My lady 
wife’s cheek will look somewhat thinner next month, I fancy — 
he ! he !! But *tis a pity, for she is a glorious creature ! Who 
knows but I may serve two purposes ? However, one at present ! 
business first, and pleasure afterwards— and faith, the business is 
damnablj; like that of life and death.” 

Muttering such thoughts as these, Orauford took his way one 
orening to Glendower’s house 
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CHAPTER XLII 

lagu, — Virtue ; a fis '‘—’tis in ourselves that vve are thus and thus. — Othello. 

“ So — SO, iny little one, don't let mo disturb you. Madam, daro 
I venture to hope your acct'ptance of this fruit i. I chose it myscU*, 
and I am somewhat of a jud^je. Oh I Glendower, here is the 
pamphlet you wished to see.i’ 

AVith this salutation, Cranford drew his cl\a.ir to the table by 
which Glendower sate, aud entered into conversation with his 
purposed victim. A comely and a pleasint^: countenance had 
Richard Cranford ! the lonely iij?ht of the room fell upon a face 
which, thouj|:h forty years oF i^aiilc had gone over it, was as fair 
and unuTinhled as a hoy’s. Small, well-cnt features — a bloominL* 
complexion — eyes of the Jightest ])luc — a hwehead high, thougli 
narrow, and a mouth trom which the smile was never absent 
these, joined to a manner at once soft aud confident, and an 
elegant, though unaffected, study of dross, gave to Cranford a 
personal appearance well .suited to a^. the eliect of his hypocritical 
and dissembling mind. 

“ Well, niy friend,” said he, “ always at your hooks — oil i Ah i 
it is a happy taste ; would that 1 had cultivated it more; hut we, 
who are condemned to business, have little leisure to follow our 
own inclinations. It is only on Sundays that I have time to read ; 
and then — (to say truth, 1 am an old-l‘asliioiied man, whom the 
gayer part of the world laughs at,) — and then I am too occupied 
with the Book of Books to think of any less important study.” 

Xot deeming that a peculiar reply w^as required to this pious 
spi^ech, Glendower did not take that advantage of Crauford's pause 
which it was evidently intended that he should. With a glance 
towards the student’s wife, our mercantile friend continued : “I 
did once — once, fu my young dreams, intend — that whenever I 
married, I would relinquish a profession for which, altei’ all, I am 
hut little calculated. 1 pictured to myself a country retreat, well 
stored with books ; and having concentrated in one home all the 
attractions which could have tempted my thoughts abroad, I had 
<lesigned to surrender myscK solely to" those studies which, I 
lament to say, were hut ill attendea to in my cailier education. 
But — ^but,” — (here Mr. Cranford sighed deeply, and avcrtcd|,his 
face)—” fate willed it otherwise !” 

Wliatevcr reply of sympathetic admiration oi condolence 
Glendower might have made, was interrupted by one of those, 
sudden and overpowering attacks of faintnqjis which had of late 
seized the delicate and declining health of his wife. He rose, and 
leant over her with a fondness and ilarm which curled tiie lip of 
his visitor. 

‘'Thus it is,”^said Crauford to himself ”with weak rnindst 
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uBd#r the influence of habit. The love of lust becomes the love of 
custoTii, and the last is as strong as the flrst.” 

When she had recovered, she rose, and (with her child^ retired 
to rest, the only restorative she ever found effectual lor her com- 
plaint. Glendower went with her, and, after liaving seen her 
eyes, which swam witli tears of gratitude at his love, close iu the 
scorning slumhei* slie affected in order to release him from his 
vvateli, ho returned to €rauford. He fhund that gentleman leaning 
against tlio chimTu^y-piece, witli folded arms, and apparently 
immeivual in l)iou«^ht. A very good opportunity had Glendower s 
absence afforded to a. man whose boast it was never to lose one. 
Looking over tln> papers on the tabi#, he had seen and possessed 
hirnsidf of the address of the bookseller the student dealt with. 
“ So muoli for husinoss— now for philanthropy,*’ said Mr. Crau- 
fori, in. liis favourite antitlietical phrase, throwing himself in his 
attitude- against the ehimnoy-pioct:.. 

As Glendower entered, Oraulord started from liis reverie, and 
witli a inelaiielioiy air and pensive voice, said — 

“ Alas, my friend, wlicn 1 look upon this humble apartment, 
the weak lidaltii. of your unequalled wife — your obscurity — your 
iniidortunes ; ■ulw.n 1 look upon these, and contrast them with 
your your talents, all that you were born and fitted for, I 

cannot but. led txmq^tcd U) ^lolieve mth those who imagine the 
pursuit of virtue a chinieia, and ^yho justify their owm worldly 
policy by tluj exanqde of all their kind.** 

Virtue,** said Glondower, “ wmuld indeed bo a chimera, did it 
require support from llio.s<; whom you have cited.** 

True — most true,** answered Crauford, somewhat disconcerted 
in reality, though not in appearance ; ** and yet, strange as it may 
seem, 1 have known some of those persons very g;ood, admirably 
good men. They wore exireinely moral and religious ; they only 
played the great game for worldly advantages upon the same 
terms as the otlier players; nay, they never made a move in it 
without most fervently and sincerely praying for divine as- 
sistance.” 

“ 1 readily believe you,” said Glendower, who always, if pos- 
sible, avoided a controversy — “the easiest person to deceive is 
one’s own self.” 

“Admirably said,” answ’ered Crauford, who thought it, never- 
theless, oiKi of the most foolish observations he had ever heard . 
“ admirably said !— and yet my^ heart does grieve bitterly for the 
trials^ and distresses it surveys. One must make excuses for poor 
hmiaan frailty ; and one is often placed in such circumstances as 
to render it scarcely possible, wdthont the grace of God” — (here 
Crauford lifted up his eyes) — “ not to be urged, as it were, into 
the reasonings and actions of the world.” 

*. Not exactly comprtjhending this observation, and not very closely 
attending to it, Glendower merely bowed, as in assent, and Crau- 
ford continued. • 

“ I I’emember a remarkable instance of this truth. One of^my 
partner’s clerks had, through misfortune or impimdence, fallen into 
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the preatest distress. His wife, his cliildren — (he had a nuii 7 eroiis^ 
family)— were on the literal and absolute ver^rc of starvation. 
Another clerk, takinaf advantaj^e of tlieso circumstances, com- 
municated to tlio distressed man a plan for defrauding: his em- 
ployer. The poor fellow yielded to the temptation, and w^as at last 
discovered. I spoke to him myself, for I was inteiestod in his fate, 
and had alw^ays esteemed him.—* AVniat,* said 1, * w’-as your motive 
for this Iraua^* — ‘My duty!* answ^ered the man fervently; ‘my 
duty ! Was I to suiter my wife, ray children to staiwc before my 
face, when I could save them at a little persoriul risk? J^o — my 
duty forbade it ! * — and in truth, Glendower, there was something* 
very plausible in this manner of putting- the question.’* 

“\ou might, in answering it,** said Glendower, “have put the 
point in a manner equally plausible, and more true : was he to 
commit a great crime against the millions connected by social 
order, for tne sake of serving a single family— and that his own ?** 

“ Quite right,** answered Cranford ; “ that was just the point of 
view in which I did put it ; but the man, who was something of a 
reasoner, replied : ‘Pablic law is instituted for public happiness. 
How if mine and rav children's happiness is infinitely and immea 
surably more served by this comparatively petty fi aud than my 
employer's is advanced by my abstaining from, or injured by ray 
committing it, why, the origin of law itself allows mo to do it.* 
What say you to that, Glendower? It is something in your 
XJtiUtarian, or, as you term it, Epicurean* principle, is it not?" 
and Cranford, shading his eyes, as if from the light, ivatched 
narrowly Glendower's countenance, while he concealed his own. 

** Poor fool ! *1 said Glendower : “ the man was ignorant of the 
tirst lesson in his moral primer. Did he not know that no rule is 
to be applied to a peculiar instance, but extended to its most 
general Dearings ? Is it necessary even to observe that the par- 
ticular consequence of fraud in this man might, it is true, be but 
the ridding his employer of superfluities, scarcely missed, for the 
relief of most urgent want in two or three individuals ; but the 
general consequences of fraud and treachery would bo the dis- 
organization of all society? Do not think, therefore, that this 
man was a disciple of my, or of any, system of morality.” 

“It is very just, very,** said Mr. Cranford, with a benevolent 
sigh ; “ but you will own that want seldom allows great nicety in 
moral distiimtions, and that, when those whom you love most in 
the world are starving, you mjyr be pitied, if not forgiven, for 
losing sight of the after laws of nature, and recurring to her first 
ordinance, self-preservation.” 

“We should he harsh indeed,** answered Glendower, “ if we did 
not pity ; or even while the law condemned, if the individual did 
not forgive.” 

“ So I said, so I said,” cried Cranford ; “ and in interceding lor 
the poor fellow, whose pardon 1 am happy to say I procured, K 

- * See the article on Mr. Moore's Epicurean, in the “ Westminster Review.** 
Thqugh the strictures on tliat work are harsh and unjust, yet the part relating to 
the real philosophy q' Epicurus is one of the most masterly things in criticism. 
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couHiiot help declaring, that if I were placed in the same circum- 
stances, I am not sure that my crime would not have been the 
same.” 

“ No man could feel sure ! ” said Glendower, dejectedly. 

Delighted and surprised with this confession, Cranford continued : 
— “ I’ ixdicve— I fear not thank God, our virtue can never be so 
tried ; but even you, Glendower, even you^ philosopher, moralist 
as you are —just, good, wise, religious— even you might be tempted, 
if you saw your angel wife dying for want of the aid, the very 
sustenance, necessit y to existence, and your innocent and beautiful 
daugiitt r strelch lier little hands to you, und cry in the accents of 
famine for broad.” • 

The student made no reply for a few moments, but averted his 
countenance, and then in a slow tone said, “I^et us drop tliis 
subject: none know their strength till they are tried : self- 
conlidence should accompany virtue, bu' not pnjcode it.” 

A momentary flash broke from the usually calm, cold eye of 
llichard Cranford. “ He is mine,” thought he : “ the voiy name 
of want abastis his pride : what will the reality do ? 0 human 
nature, how I know and mock thee ! ” 

“You arc right,” said Cranford, aloud; “let us talk of the 
pamphlet.” 

And nft<;J a shoiii eonvcrs||,tion upon iiidill'erent subjects, the 
visitor departed. 

Early tluj next morning was Mr. Craulbrd seen on foot, taking 
his w'tiy to the bookseller, whose addi'ess ho had le.arnt. The book- 
seller was know'll as a man of a strongly evangelical bias. “We 
must insinuate a lie or two,”^ said Crauiprd, inly, “ about Glen- 
dower’s principles. He ! he ! it will be a fine stroke of genius to 
make the upright tradesman suffer Glendower to starve, out of a 
principle of religion. Hut who would have thought my prey had 
been so easily snared ! — why, if I had proposed the matter last 
night, 1 verily think he W'oiild have agreed to it.” 

Amusing himself with these thou^ts, Crauford arrived at the 
bookseller s. There he found Fate had saved him from ono crime at 
least. The whole house was in confusion~the bookseller had that 
morning died of* an apoplectic fit. 

“Good God! how shocking!” said Crauford to the foreman; 
“ but he was a most worthy man, and Providence could no longer 
spare him. The ways of Heaven are inscrutable ! Oblige me with 
three copies of that precious tract temed the ‘ Divine Call.* I 
should like to be allowed permission to attend the funeral of so 
excellent a man. Good morning, sir — Alas ! alas ; ** and shaking 
his nead piteously, Mr. Crauford left the shop. 

“Hurra ! ” said he, almost audibly, when he was once more in 
the street, “ hurra ! my victim is made, my game is won — death 
or the devil lights foj; me. But, hold — there are other booksellers 
iii this monstroim city ! — ay, hut not above two or three in oUr 
philosopher’s way\ 1 must Ibrcstal him there — so, so — that is soon 
settled. Now, tlien,^I must leave him, a little while undistiu’bed, 
to his late. Perhap's my next visit may be to him in gaol ; your 
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debtor's side of the Fleet is almost as g^ood a. pleader as an empty 
Btomach — he I he ! he ! — hut the stroke must be made soon, for 

time presses, and this d d business spreads so fast that if I don't 

have a speedy help, it will be too much Ibr my hands, ^^riping as 
they are. However, if it liolds on a year longer, 1 •will change my 
seat in the lowt^r House for one in the upper ; twenty thousand 
pounds to the minister may make a merchant a very x)rotty peer. 
0 brave liichard Cranford, wise llicliard Craiiford, fortunate 
llichard Crauford, nohle Richard Cranford! Wliy, if thou art 
ever hanged, it will be by a jur}' of peers. Gc'-d, the rope would 
then liave a dignity in it instead of disgrace, jlut stay, here comes 

the Doan of not orthodox, it is said — rigid Calvanist ! — out 

with the ‘ Divine CaU ! * ” 

When Mr. Richard Crauford repaired next to Glendower, what 
was his astonishment and dismay at hearing he had left his home, 
none knew whither, nor could give tha; inf|uirer the slightest clue. 

“How long has he left ? “ said Crauford to the landlady. 

“ Five days, sir.** 

“And will he not return to settle any little debts he liiay have 
incurred r** said Crauford. 

“ Oh, no, sir — he paid them all before he went. Poor ge nth-anau 
— for though ho was poor, he Avas the tine.-.t. and most, thorough 
gentleman I over saw !y~my lienrt bled for him. They part (hI with 
all their valuables to discharge* their debts : t he hooks, and instru- 
ments, and busts — all Aveiit ; and what 1. saw, though lie spoke' so 
indifferently about it, Imrt iiim the most—dii* sold even the lady's 

picture. ‘ Mrs. Croftson,* said he, ‘ Mr. , the painter, will send 

for that picture tlie day after 1 leave you. 8ee that he lias it, and 
that the greatest care is taken of it in delivery.* " 

“And you cannot even guess where he has gone to r“ 

“ No, sir ; a single porter was sufficient to convoy his remaining 
goods, and he took him from some distant part of the town.” 

“ Ten thousand devils! ” muttered Crauford, as he turned away, 
“ I should have foreseen this ! He is lost iioav. Of course he will 

a^in change his name; and in the d d hohis and corners of 

this gigantic puzzle of houses, Iioav shall I ever lind him out ? — and 
time presses too ! AV ell, well, AveU ! there is a fine x:>rizo ior being 
cleverer, or, as fools w'^ould say, more rascally than others ; l)iit 
there is a W'orld of trouble in Avinning it. Rut come — I Aviil go 
home, lock myself up, and get drunk ! I am as melancholy as a 
cat in loA^e, and about as 8tU])id : and, faith, one roust get spirits in 
(>rder to hit on a new invention. Rut if there be consisteiusy in 
fortune, or success in perseA’^erance, or wit in Richard Crauford, 
that man shall yet be my victim — and preserver ! '* ^ 
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CHAPTER XI^UL 

Revenue Is now the cud 

Ti»at I do chew.— ril challenge him.— JB/?a«mon< and Fletcher. 

We return to “*lio world of fasliion,” as tlie admirers of the 

polite novel of would say. Th® sun broke hot and 

sultry .Throiij,di halfcloscd curtain^ roseate silk, playing in 
broken beams upon rare and IVagTaiit exotics, which cast tli6 
pcrl’imies <vi' souclicrn sirnnners over a chamber, moderate, indeed, 
a?; to its diineiisioris, but decorated wdth a splendour rather gaudy 
l oan graceful, aucl indicating much more a passion for luxury than 
a. relinemeiit of taste. 

At a small writing-table sat the beautiful La Meroiiville. She 
had just iiiiislied a note, written (bow Jean Jacques would have 
enchanted !) upon paper couleur de ?‘osc, with a mother-of- 
poarl pen, foruntl as one of Cupid’s dai*ts, dipped into an inkstand 
of tiie s.'irno nialerial, which was shaped as a quiver, and placed at 
the back ol*a little Love, exauisit(dy wrought. She was folding 
lids billet wdu'u. a page, fantastically^ dressed, ejitercd, and, 
arinuunciug Lord liorodaiio, was immediately followed by that 
nobleman. llagcTly and almost bliishingly did La Meronville 
thrust the note into her bosom, and Jiasten to greet and to embrace 
her adorer. Lord llorodailc Hung himself on one of the sofas with 
a listless and discontented air. The experienced Frenchwoman 
saw that there wus a cloud on Ins brow’’ — 

“ i\iy dear friend,” said she, in her own tongue, “ you seem 
vexed — has anylldng annoyed you ! ” 

“ No, Oeeile, no. By-thu-bye, wlio supped W’^ith you last night?** 
“ Oh ! the duke of Haverrfeld — ^^"our friend.** 

“ My friend ! ** interrupted Borodaile, haughtily — “ he’s no 
friend of mine -a vulgar, talkative fellow — my iriend, indeed! ** 

** Well, 1 lx;g your pardon: then there w^as Mademoiselle 
Caumartin, and the prince Pietro del Orbino, and Mr. Trevanion, 
:ind Mr. Lin— Lin — Linten, or Linden.” 

“And, pray, wriU you allow me to ask how you became acquainted 
w ith Mr. Lin — Liu — lanten, or I^inden r ” 

“Assuredly — through tlie diike of Haverfield.” 

“ Humph— Cecile, my love, that young man is not tit to be the 
icqiiamtance of my frieiuj — allow me to strike him from your list.** 
“ Certainly;, certainly ! ” said La Meronville, hastily : and 
.looping as if to pick up a fallen glove, though, in reality,* to hide 
ler face from Lord Bj^radaile’s searching eye, the letter she had 
vfitten fell from Imr bosom. Lord Boi’odaile’s glance detected the 
iiperscription, ana before l.,a Hjferonviile could regain the note, he 
ad possessed liimselt^of it. 

“A Monsieur, Montour Linden ! ” said he, eol^Jly, reading ilie 
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address; “and pray, how lonp have you corresponded with that 
gentleman ? ” 

!Now La Meronville’s situation at that moment was by no means 
agiM eable. She saw at one glance that no falsehood or artifice 
coiiM avail her ; for Lord Borodaile might deem himself fully 
just ihed in reading the note, which would contradict any glossing 
stnn^ment she might make. She saw this. She was a woman or 
iiidi peiidence — cared not a straw for Lord Borodaile at present, 
though she had had acaprico lor him —knew that she might choose 
hei hon ami out of all London, and replied— 

“ That is the first letter 1 ever wrote to him ; but I own that it ^ 
will not be the last/* 

Lord Borodaile tmned pale. 

And wdll yon suffer me to read iir’* said he ; for oven in these 
cases he was punctiliously lionoui-ahlc. 

La Meronvill(‘ hesitated. She did not know him. “ It' 1 do not 
consent,” thought she, “ he will do it without the consent : better 
submit with a good grace.”— “ Certainly ! ** she ausw( red, with an 
air of indifference. a4^ 

Borodaile opened and read the note ; it Avas^bllows : — 

“ You have inspired me with a feeling for you which astonishes 
myself. Ah, why should that love be the strongest v/liich is the 
sAviftest in its growth ? I used to lof’e Lord Borodaile— 1 now only 
esteem him — ^tlie love has flowm to you. If I judge rightly from 
your words and your eyes, this avowal will not bo unwelcome to 
yon. Come Jind assure inc, in person, of a persuasion so dctir to my 
heart. C. L. M.’* 

“A very pretty effusion!** said Lord Borodaile, sarcastically, 
and only showing his inward rage by the increasing paleness of 
his complexion, and a slight compression of his lip. ” I thank 
you for your confidence in me. All I ask is, that you will. not send 
tliis note till to-morrow. Allow mo to take my leave of you first, 
and to find in Mr. Linden a successor rather than a rival.** 

“Your request, my friend,” said La Mcronville, adjusting her 
hair, “ is but reasonable. I see that you understand these arrange- 
monts ; and, for my part, I think that the end of love should 
alw^s be the beginning of friendship — ^Ict it be so with us ! ** 

“ Yon do me too much honour,** said Borodaile, bowing pro- 
foundly. “ Meanwhile, I depend upon your promise, and bid you, 
as a lover, farewell for ever.** 

With his usual slow step. Lord Borodaile descended the stairs, 
and walked towards the central quartier of town. His mslita- 
tions were of no soothing nature. “ To be seen by that man in a 
ridiculous and degrading situation — to be pestered witli his d — d 
civility — to be rivmled by him with Lady Flora — to be duped and 
outdone by him with my mistress ! Ay,— all this have 1 been.; 

' bu t vengeance shall come yet. As for La MerfJnville, the loss i.s a 
gain ; ;ind, thank Heaven,*! did nCt betray myself by venting my 
4 P&asion and making a scene. But it \vns 1 w ho ought to have dis* 
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(MU'd^ her— not the reverse— and— death and confusion— for that 
upstart, above all men ! And she talked in her letter about hk 
eyes and words. Insolent ooxoomb, to dare to have eyes and words 
for one who belonpred to mo. Well, well, he shall smart for this. 
But lot mo consider— I must not play the jealous fool— must not 
fight for a * * * —must not show the world that a man« 

nQk)dv knows who, could really outwit and outdo me— mo- 
rsels Borodaile !— No, no—I must throw the insult upon him— 
must myself be the aggressor — and the challenged ; then, too, I 
shall have tbe choke of w'eapons— pistols, of course. Where shall 
^ I hit him, by-th(;-bye r— I wish I shot as well as I used to do at 
* Naples. I was in full practice then.— Cursed place, where there 
was nothing else to do but to practise 1” 

Immersed in these, or somewhat similar “I’eflections, did Lord 
Borodaile enter Pall Mall. 

“Ah, Borodaile!** said Lord St. George, suddenly emerging 
from a shop. “ This is really fortunate— you are going my way 
exactly — allow mo to join you.*’ 

Now Ijord Borodaile, to say nothing of his happening at that 
^iiie to be in a mood ny)ro than usually unsocial, could never at 
any time bear the thought of being made an instrument of con- 
venience, pleasure, or good fortune to another. He therefore, wiUi 
a little resefitmeut at Lord St. George’s familiarity, coldly replied, 
“ I am Sony that I cannot a>%il myself of your offer. I am sure 
my way is not the same as yours.** 

“ Then,** replied Lord St. George, who was a good-natured, indo- 
lent man, who imagined everybody was as averse to walking alone 
as he was— “ then 1 will make mina the same as yours.** 

Borodaile coloured : though always uncivil, he did not like to be 
excelJed in jyood manners ; and therefore replied, that nothing but 
extreme bubincss at White's could have induced him to prefer his 
on n way to that of Lord St. George. 

The good-natured peer took Lord Borodaile’s arm. It was a 
natural iiicident, but it vexed tlie punctilious viscount, that any 
man should taJie, not offer^ the support. 

“ 8o, they say,” observed Lord St. George, “ that young linden 
is to marry Lady Flora Ardenue.” 

*iLe& on-diU font la ga:xtte den fous,'* rejoined Borodaile, with 
a sneer. “ I believe that Lady Flora k little likely to contract 
such a mhalliance” 

** Misalliance !** replied Ijord St. George. “I thought Linden 
was of a very old family, which you know the Westboroughs are 
not, and he has great expectations — ** 

^ “^Vliich are never to be realised,” interrupted Borodaile, laugh- 
ing scornfully. • 

“Ah, indeed!” said Lord St. George, seriously. “Well, at all 
•evento, he is a very apeeable, unaffected young man— and, by-tho- 
]»e, Boipdaile, you will meet him chez moi to-day — ^you know you 
, dine with me r” ' 

“ Meet Mr. Linden ! I shdl be proud to have that honour, 

M 
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address; “and pray, liow lonjr nave you corresponded with that 
gentleman?** 

Kow Ija Meronville*s situation at that moment was by no means 
agi*< cable. She saw at one glance that no falsehood or artifice 
coiiM avail her; for Lord Borodaile might deem himself fully 
ju*- ' irted ill reading the note, which would contradict any glossing 
sfjrv'ment she might make. 8hc saw this. She was a woman of 
iiuit'peudeneo — cared not a straw for Lord Ilorodailc at present, 
tliMiigli she had had a caprice for him — knew that she might choose 
hei hon ami out of all London, and replied— ^ 

’* That is the first letter i ewr \vrot<‘ to Ijim ; but 1 own that it 
will not he the last.*’ 
tiOrd Borodaile turned pale. 

And will you suflbr me te i t ad itr” .said he ; f ir (‘ven in these 
cases he W'as punctiliously lionourabk. 

r.a Moron villt* hesitated. She did not know him. “Il l do not 
iMuisent,** thought she, “ lie wdll do it without the consent : better 
submit with a good grace.” Certainly !** she answered, with an 
air of indifference. 

llorodaile opened and read the note ; it was^bllow.s : 

“ You have ins])ired me with a feeling for you which astonishes 
myself. Ah, why shoidd that love he the* strongest which is the 
swiftest in its growth ? I used to lolre Lord Boi*odaile— I now only 
esteem him — the love has iiowT) to you. If I judge rightly from 
your words and your eyes, this avowal will not be unwelcome to 
YOU. Come and assure me, in person, of a persuasion so dear to my 
lit^art. Q, L. M.** 

“A very pretty eflusion!** said Lord Borodaile, sarcastically, 
and only showing his inward rage by the increasing palcniiss of 
his complexion, and a slight compression of his lip. “ 1 thank 
you for yo^ confidence in me. All I ask is, that you will. not send 
this note till to-morrow. Allow mo to take my leave of you first, 
and to find in Mr. Linden a successor rather than a rival.** 

“Yoiu* request, my friend,” said La Merouville, adjusting her 
hair, “ is but reasonable. I sec that you understand these arrjinge- 
inents ; and, for my part, I think that the end of love should 
alw^s be the beginning of friendship — let it be so with us ! ’* 

“ You do me too much honour,” said Borodaile, bowing pro- 
foundly. “ Meanwhile, I depend upon your promise, and bid jmu, 
as a lover, farewell for ever.** 

With his usual slow step. Lord Borodaile descended the stairs, 
and walked towards the central qxmrtier of town. His mo.lila- 
tious were of no soothing nature. “ To oo seen by that man in a 
ridiculous and degrading situation — to he pestered with his d~d 
civility — to bo rivalled by him with Lady Flora — to be duped and 
outdone by him with my mistre.ss ! Ay,— all this have 1 be(.*n ; 
but vengeance shalLcome yet. As for lia iili ninville, the loss is a 
gain ; end, thank Heaven, .1 did mU. hetruy myself by venting my 
O&ssion iu;d making a scene. But it was 1 who ought to have dis- 
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eaid^ lier—not the reverse — and— death and confusion— for that 
upstart, above all men ! And she talked in her letter about hit 
eyes and words. Insolent coxcomb, to dare to have eyes and words 
for one who belonffed to me. Well, well, he shall smart for this. 
But let me consider— I must not play the jealous fool— must not 
tight for a * * * * — must not show the world that a man, 

nobody knows who, could really outwit and outdo me— me— 
Francis Borodaile l—So, no— I must tlirow the insult upon him— 
must myself be the aggressoi — and the challenged ; then, too, I 
Bhiill have tlie choke of weapons— pistols, of course. Where shall 
I hit liim, by-tlio-bye r— I wish I shot as well as I used to do at 
Naples. I Avas in full practice then.— Cursed place, where there 
was nothing else to do but to practise ! ** 

Immersed in these, or somewhat similar reflections, did I/ffd 
Borodaile enter Pall Mall. 

“Ah, Borodaile ! ** said Lord St. George, suddenly emerging 
from a shop. “This is really fortunate— you are going my way 
exactly — allow me to join you.” 

Now Lord Borodaile, t(» say nothing of his happening at that 
time to be in a mood n\orc; than usually unsocial, could never at 
ani/ time bear the thought of being made an instrument of con- 
venience, pleasure, or good fortune to another. Ho therefore, with 
a little resc^fitment at Liwd St. George’s familiarity, coldly replied, 
“ 1 am sorry that 1 cannot a\1iil myself of your ofer. I am sure 
my way is 7iot the same us yours.” 

“ Then,” replied liOrd St. George, wlio was a good-natured, indo- 
lent man, who imagined everybody was as averse to walking alone 
as he was — “ then 1 will make ffmto the same as yours.” 

Borodaile coloui-cd : tliough always uncivil, he did not like to be 
excelled in good manners ; and therefore replied, that nothing but 
extreme business at Whit< ’s could have induced him to prefer his 
own way to that of l.ord 8t. George. 

Till' good-natured peer took Lord Borodaile’s arm. It was a 
natural fiicidcut, but it vexed the punctilious viscount, that any 
man should takCf not offe?% the support. 

“ tSo, they say,” obser\*ed Lord St. George, “ that young Linden 
is to marry I^ady Flora Ardenne.” 

“ 7>4? on-dits font la gazvtte des fom*' rejoined Borodaile, with 
a sneer. “I believe that Lady Flora is little likely to contract 
such a mesalliance'* 

'^Mesalliance!" replied Ijord St. George. “I thought Linden 
was of a very old family, which you know the Westboroughs are 
not, and he has great expectations — ” 

“^Vhich ai*e never to be realised,” interrupted Borodaile, laugh- 
ing scornfully. • 

“Ah, indeed!” said Lord St. George, seriously. “Well, at all 
^events, he is a very agreeable, unaffected young man — and, by-tho- 
wo, Borodaile, you vn]! meet hiin chez mot to-day— you know you 
dine with me r” ' 

“ Meet Mr. Linden ! I shdl be proud to have that honour,'* 
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said Borodaile* with sparkling eyes; ‘*will Lady Westboroiigh be 
also of the party ?’* 

** No, poor Lady St. Georw is very ill, and I have taken the 
^portumty to ask only men.^’ 

” You have done wisely, my lord,” said Borodaile, secum multa 
rovolvens ; ” and I assure you I wanted no hint to remind me ot' 
your invitation.” 

Here the Duke of Haverfield joined them. The duke never 
bowed to any one of the mole sex ; he therefore nodded to Boro- 
daile, who, with a very supercilious formality, ^took off his hut in 
returning the salutation. The viscount had at least this merit in « 
his pride, —that if it was reserved to the humble, it was con- 
temptuous to the high : his inferiors he wished to remain where they 
were ; his equals he longed to lower. 

” So I dine with you, Lord St. George, to-daj',” said the duke ; 
*‘whom shall I meet ?” 

” Lord Borodaile, for one,” answered St. George; “my brother, 
Aspeden, Findlater, Orbino, and Linden.” 

^Linden !” cried the duke “ l*m very glad to hear it, c*cst un 
homme fait exprh pour moL He is very clever, and not abov*' 
playing the fool ; has humour without setting up for a wit, and is 
a good fellow without being a bad man. I like him excessively.” 

** Lord St. George,” said Borodaile, who seemed thit day to be 
the very martyr of the unconscious Clarence, “ I wish you good 
morning. I have only just remembered an engagement which 1 
mu9i keep before I go to Whitens.” 

And, with a bow to the duke, and a reinonstrancc from Lord St. 
George, Borodaile effected his escape. His complexion was, insen- 
sibly to himself, more raised than usual, his step more stately ; his 
mind, for the first time for years, was fully excited and engrossed. 
Ah, what a delightful thing it is for an idle man, who 1ms been 
dying of ennuiy to find an enemy. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

You nrnst challeni^ him j 

There’S no avoiding— one or both must drop.— Beaumont and Fletehet, 

h^ ha— -bravo, Linden!” cried Lord St. George, from the 
^ad of his splendid board, in approbation of some witticism of 
Clareiice*6 ; and ha, ha, ha ! or he, he, he ! according ta the 
Mchinnatory intonations of the guests, reng around. ^ 

“Your lordship seems unwell,” said Lord Aspeden to Borodaile ; 
allow me to take wine with you.” 

Jjord Borodaile bowed his assent. c 

“Pray,” said Mr. St. George to Clarence, “have you seen niy 
Mend Talbot lately r* 

“This very morning,” replied Linden; ‘‘indeed, I generally 
virit him three or four times a week— after you.” 
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** Indeed!** said Mr. St. George, rather flattered; ** he does ant 
much honour ; but he is a distant connection of mine, and 1 8up« 
pose 1 must attribute his recollection of me to that cause. He is a 
near relation of yours, too, I think — ^is he not?** 

“ I am related to him,** answered Clarence, colouring. 

Lord Borodaile leant forward, and his lip curled. Though, ^ 
some respects, a very unamiable man, he had, as we have said, Ma 
good points. He hated a lie as much as Achilles did; and he 
believed in his heart of hearts that Clarence had just uttered one. 

“Why,** observed Lord Aspeden, “why, Lord Borodaile, the 
Talbots, of Scarsdale, are branches of f/our genealogioaL tree; 
therefore your lordship must be reltsited to Linden ; you are ‘ two 
cherries on one stalk ! * ** 

“ We arc by no means related,** said Lord Borodaile, with a dis- 
tinct and clear voice, intended expressly for Clarence ; “ that is an 
honour which I must beg leave most positivelv to disclaim.** 

There was a dead silence — ^the eyes of all who heard a remark so 
intentionally rude were turned immediately towards Clarence 
His cheek burnt like lire ; he hesitated a moment, and then said, 
in the same key, though with a little trembling in his intonation — 
“ Lord Borodaile cannot be more anxious to disclaim it than I 
am.’* 

“ And returned the discount, stung to the soul, “ they who 
advance false pretensions ought at least to support them ! ** 

“ 1 do not understand you, my lord,” said Clarence. 

“Possibly not,** answered Borodauo, carelessly: “there is a 
maxim whieli says that people not accustomed to speak truth 
cannot comprehend it in others.*’ 

Unlike the generality of modern heroes, who are always in a 
passion — off-hand, dashing fellows, in whom irascibility is a virtue 
— Clarence was peculiarly sweet-tempered by nature, and had, by 
habit, acquired a command over all his passions to a degree very 
uncommon in so young a man. He made no reply to the inex- 
cusable affront he had received. His lip quivered a little, and the 
flush of his countenance was succeeded by an extreme paleness— 
this was all : he did not even leave the room immediately, but 
waited till the silence was broken by some well-bred member of 
the party ; and then, pleading an early engagement as an excuse 
for his retiring so soon, ho rose, and departed. 

There was throughout the rc)om a universal feeling of sympathy 
with the affront, and indignation against the offender ; for, to say 
nothing of Clarence's popularity, aud the extreme dislike in which 
I^rd Borodaile was held, there could be no doubt as to the wanton** 
nes# of the outrage, or .the moderation of the aggrieved party. 
Lord Borodaile already felt the punishment of his onenoe : his very 
pride, while it rendered him indifferent to the spirit, had hitherto 
kept him scrupulous as to tho formalitios, of social politeness ; aii4 
he could not but ^eo the grossness with which he had suffered him- 
self to violate them, and thg light in which his conduct waa 
regarded. However^ this intemm discomfort only rendered bjim 
the more embittered against Clarence, and the more confirmed ixi 

V 2 ' 
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his revenue. Resuming:, by a strong; effort, all the external indiffer- 
ence habitual to his manner, he attempted to enter into a con- 
versation with those of the party M'ho weif* next to him ; but ]iis 
remarks produced answers brief and cold: even Lord Aspeden 
forgot his diplomacy and his smile ; l^ord St. George replied to his 
observations by a monosyllable ; and the Duke of Haverfield, for 
the lirst time in his life,' asserted the lU’erogative which his rank 
ffave him of setting the example?*— his grace did not reply tf) Lord 
Borodailc at all. In trutli, every one present was seriously disc- 
pleased. All civilized societies have a paramount interest in 
repressing the rude. Nevertheless, Lord Borodailc bore the brunt 
of his unpopularity with a«stcadine8s and unernharrassod com- 
posure wortliy of a better cause ; and finding, at last, a companion 
disposed to be loquacious in the person of 8ir Christoplujr Find- 
later (whose good heart, though its first impulse resented more 
violently than that of anv h(iart present the discourt/csy of the 
viscount, yet soon warmed to the lUsagrtniens of his situation, 
and hastened to adopt its favourite maxim of foi‘giv(? and forget). 
Lord Borodailc sat the meeting out ; and if lie aid not leave the 
latest, he was, at least, not the first to folio v Clarence. — “ L*orguei{ 

\ 4iU donne le courage^ oaUy mpplce*'* 

^ Meanwhile Linden had returned to his solitary home. He 
iiastened to his room— locked the dii^^r- Hung himself on his sofa, 
und burst into a violent and almost feminine paroxysm of tears. 
This lit lasted for more than an hour ; and when Clarence at length 
^tilled the indignant swellings of his heart, and rose from his 
isunino position, he started, as his eye fell upon the opposite 
mUTor, so liaggard and oxhaustc'd seemed the forced and fearful 
aalmness of his countenance. With a hui-ried step— with arms 
now folded on his bosom —now wildly tossed from him, and the 
hand so firmly clenched, that the very bones seemed working 
through the skin— with a brow now fierce, now only dejected— and 
a complexion which one w hile burnt as with the crimson flush of a 
fever, and at another wa.s wan and colourless, like his wdiose chec?k 
a spectre has blanched— (Jlarence paced his apartment, the victim 
not only of shame— the bitterest of tortures to a young and high 
mind— but of other contending feelings, which alternately exas- 
perated and palsied his wrath, ^d gave to his resolves at one 
moment an almost savage ferocity, and at the next an almost 
^owar^y vacillation. 

The clook had just struck the hour of tw'elve, when a knock at 
the door announced a visitor. Steps w'ere heard on the stairs, and 
mesently a tap at Clarence's room-door. Ho unlocked it, and the 
Duke of Haverfield entered. 

“I am charmed to find you at home,” cried the duke, with his 
usual half kind, half careless address. “ I w^as determined to call 
upon you, and be the first to offer my services in this unpleasant 
affair.^* 

Clarence pressed the duke’s hand, but made no answer. 


' Prtu j cither gives courage or supplies the place of it 
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•• IJothinp could be so unhandsome as Lord Borodaile*s conduct,” 
continued the duke. “ I hope you botli fence and shoot well. I 
shall never forgive you, if you do not jiut an end to that piece of 
rigidity.” 

(ylarciice continued to walk about the room in great agitation ; the 
duke looked at Jiim with some surprise. * At last Linden paused bv 
the window, and said, half unconsciously— “ It must bo so— I 
cannot avoid fighting ! ” 

” Avoid fighting ! ” cried his grace in undisguised astonishment. 
“No, indeed— butjsthat is the least part of the matter— you must 
kill as well as fight him.” 

“ Kill cried Olareucc, wildlji, ” whom !” and then sinking 

into a chair, he (jovered his face with his hands i‘or a few moments, 
and seemed to struggle with his emotions. 

“ Well,” thought the duke, “I never was more mistaken in my 
life. I could have bet my black horse against Trevanion's Juli*a, 
which is certainly the most worthless thing I know, that Linden 
had been a brave fellow ; but these English heroes always go into 
fits at a duel : one manages such tilings, as Sterne says, better in 
JVanee.” « 

Clarence now rosi;, calm and collected, lie sat down— wrote a 
brief note to Jiorodaile, demanding tlio fullest apology, or th& 
earliest mdbting— put it int^ the duke's hands and said, with a 
faint smile, “My clear duke, dare I ask you to he second to a maa 
who has been ,so grievously afirontod, and whose genealogy has 
been so disputed r” 

“My dear liinden,” said the duke warmly, “ I have alAvays been 
grateful to my station in life for this advantage, the freedom with 
which it has enabled mo to sclec.t my own acquaintance, and to 
follow m}’^ own pursuits. I- am noAv moi’c grateful to it thaiv 
ever, because it has given me a better opportunity tlian I should 
otherwise liavc had of serving one whom I have always esteemed. 
In entering into your quarrel, I shall at least show the world that* 
there are some men, not inferior in pretensions to Lord Borodaile, 
who despise arrogance and resent overbearance even to others. 
Your cause I consider the common cause of society ; but I shall 
take it up, if you will 'allow me, with tlie distinguisning zeal of a 
friend.” 

Clarence, who was much affected by the kindness of this speech 
replied in a similar vein; and the duke, having read and ap})roved 
the letter, rose. “ There is, in my opinion,” said he, “ no time to 
be lost. I will go to Borodaile this very evening — adieu, mofi cher : 
you shall kill the Argus, and then caiTy off the lo. I feel in a* 
double passion with th^t ambidating poker, who is'OTy malleabU 
when he is red hot, when I think how honourably scrupulous your 
were with La Meronville last night, notwithstanding all her 
advances ; but I go ttbury Csesar, not to scold him . — Au reroir.” 
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CoiJiow.— You*i‘e well met. Crates. 

Crates.— If we part so, Conon . — Queeri of Corinth. 


It was as might be expected from the charactA*of the agipossor. 
Lord Borodaile refused all apology, and agreed with avidity to a 
epeedy rendezvous. He chose pistols (choice, then, was not merely 
nominal), and selected Mr. Percy Bobus for his second, a gentleman 
who was much fonder of acting in that capacity, tlian in the more 
honourable one of a principal. The author of “ l..acon” says, “ that 
if all seconds were as averse to duels as their principals, there 
would be very little blood spilt in that way ; and it was certaMy 
astonishing to compare the zeal with which Mr. Bobus busied 
himself about this “ affair,** with that testiticid by him on another 
occasion, when ho himself was more immediately concerned. 

The morning came. Bobus breakfasted with hi s IVicnd. ' * Damn 
it, Borodaile,** said he, as the latter was receiving tl\c ultimate 
jwlish of the hair-dresser, “ I novert saw you loolc better in my 
life. It will be a great pity if thdt fellow snoots you.** 

‘‘Shoots meJ” said Lord Borodaile, very quietly— “ mfir— no !— 
that is quite out of the question ; but, joking apart, Bobus, I will 
not kill the young man. Where shall 1 hit him ? ** 

“ In the cap of the knee,*’ said Mr. Percy, breaking an egg. 

“ Nay, that will lame him for life,** said Lord Borodaile, putting 
vn his cravat with peculiar exactitude. 

“ Serve him right,** said Mr. Bobus. “ Hang him, I never got 
np so early in my life — ^it is quite impossible to eat at this hour. 
On — apropos, Borodaile, have you left any little memoranda for 
me to execute ? ’* 

“Memoranda! — for what?** said Borodaile, wlio had now just 
ffnished his toilet. 

“Oh!” rejoined Mr, Percy Bobus, “in case of accident, you 
know : the man may shoot well, though 1 never saw him in the 

gallery.** 

' ■ “ Pray,** said Lord Borodaile, in a great, though suppressed 
.lesion, “ pray, Mr. Bobus, how often have I to tell you, that it is 
not by Mr. Linden that my days are to terminate ; you are sure 
Ihat Carabine saw to that trigger ?*’ , 

“Certain,** said Mr. Percy, with his mouth full, “ certain— Bless 
me, here’s the carriage, and breakfast not half done yet.” 

“ Come, con^” cried Borodaile, impatiently, “ we must breakfast 
nfterwards. Here, Roberts, see that wc baVtf tresb chocolate, and 
some more cutlets, when we return.” # 

“I would rather have them now,”»8ighcd Mr. Bobus, foreseeing 
the possibility of the return being single—” Ibis ! redihis ? ** &c. 
“Come, we haye not a moment to lose,” exclaimed Borodaile, 
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hastening down the stairs ; and Mr. Percy Bobus followed, with a 
strange mixture of various regreti, partly for the breakfast that 
was lost, and partly for the Mend that might he, 

AVlieu they arrived at the ground^ Clarence and the duke were 
already there: the latter, w'ho was a dead shot, had fully persuaded 
himself that Clarence was equally adroit, and had, in his providence 
for Borodaile, brought a surgeon. This vras a circumstance of 
which the viscount, in the plenitude of his confidence, for himself 
and indifference for his opponent, had never once dreamt. 

The ground was# measured — the parties were about to take the 
ground . All Linden’s former agitation was vanished— his mien was 
linn, grave, and determined, but he showed none of the careless and 
fierce liardihood 'wliich characterised his adversary ; on the 
contrary, a close observer might have remarked something sad 
and dejected admist all the tranquillity and steadiness of his brow 
and air. 

“For Heaven’ti suite,** whispered the duke, as he withdrew from the 
s])ot, “ sc^uaro your body a little more to your left and remember 
your exact level. Borodaile is much shorter than you.** 

V Tiicre was a brief, dread pause— the signal was given — Borodaile 
iired— liis ball pierced Clarence’s side ; the wounded man staggered 
one step, bjit fell not. He raised his pistol ; the duke bent eagerlj 
forward ; an expression of disaimointment and surprise passed his 
lips ; Clarence had fired in the ifir. The next moment Linden felt 
a deadly sickness come over him— he fell into the arms of the 
surgeon. Borodaile, touched by a ibrbcarance which he had so 
little right to expect, hastened to the spot. He leaned over his 
adversary in greater remorse and pity than he would have readily 
conlessed to himself. Clarence unclosed his eyes : they dwelt for 
one moment upon the subdued aud earnest countenance of Borodaile. 

“ 'i linnk God,** he said faintly, “ that you were not the victim,” 
and with those words he fell back insensible. They carried him to 
his lodgings. His wound was accurately examined. Though not 
mort al, it was of a dangerous nature ; and the surgeons ended a 
very painful operation, by promising a very lingering recovery. 

What a charming satisfaction for being insulted ! 


CHAPTEll XLVI. 

Jc mi7 coutente de cc qui i>cut s'dcrire, et jc rCro tout ce qdi peut se rftvor.* 

De S§9ign§» 

AiiOUT a week after*his wound, and the second morning of his 
rctui’ii to sense and consciousness, when Clarence opened his eyes, 
female form seated watchfully and anxiously by 
ms bed-side. )Je raised himself iii mute surprise, and the figure, 
stai’tlud by the motion, rose, drew the curtain, and vanished. 

* I content myself with writing: what I am able, and I dream all I possiblf esa 
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With great difficulty ho rang his bell. His valet, Harrison, on 
whose mind, though it was of no very exalted order, the kindness 
and suavity of his master had made a great impression, instantly 
appeared. 

“ Who was that lady r ” asked Linden. “ How came slie hero ? ” 

Harrisou smiled— Oh, sir, pray please to lie down, and mako 
yourself easy ; the lady knows you very well, and would como 
here ; she insists upon staying in the house, so we made up a bed 
in the drawing-room, and she has watched by you night and 
day. She speaks very little JCnglish, to bo suiv, but your lionour 
knows, begging your pardon, how well I speak French.** 

French r* said Clarence, faintly — “French? In Heaven’s 
name, who is she? ** 

“ A Madame — ^Madame — ^IjaMelonveal, or some such name, sir,” 
said the valet. 

Clarence fell back. — At that moment his hand was pressed. He 
turned, and saw Talbot by his side. ^J'he kind old man had not 
suflered La Meronville to be Linden’s only nurse — notwithstanding 
his age and peculiarity of habits, he had ILxed his abode all the 
day in Clarence’s house, and at night, instead of returning to hip 
own home, had taken up his lodgings at the nearest hotel. 

With a jealous and anxious eye to the real interest and respect- 
ability of his adopted son, Talbot had cxcrt(‘d all his address, and 
even all his power, to induce hit Meronville, who had made her 
settlement previous to Talbot’s, to ouit the house, but in vain. 
With that obstinacy which a Frenchwoman, when she is senti- 
mental, mistakes for nobility of heart, the ci-devant amante of 
Lord Borodaile insisted upon watching and tending one, of whose 
sufferings, she said and believed, she was the unhappy, though 
innocent cause: and whenever more urgent means of removal 
were hinted at. La Meronville llew to the chamber of her beloved, 
apostrophised him in a strain worthy of one of D’Arlincourt’s 
heroines, and, in short, was so unreasonably outrageous, that the 
doctors, trembling for the safety of their patient, obtained from 
Talbot a forced and reluctant acquiescence in the settlement she 
had obtained. 

Ah ! what a terrible creature a Frenchwoman is, when, instead 
of coquetting "with a caprice^ she insists upon conceiving a grande 
foesion. Little, however, did Clarence, despite his vexation, when 
he learnt of the hienveillance of La Meronville, foresee the whole 
extent of the consequences it would entail upon him : still less did 
Talbot, who in. his seclusion knew not the celebrity of the hand- 
some adventuress, calculate upon the notoriety of her motions, or 
the ill effect her ostentatious attachment wopld have upon Clarence’s 
prosperity as a lover to Lady Flora. In order to explain these 
oonsequenoes more fully, let us, for the present, leave our hero to 
the care of the surgeon, his friends, and hisi would-be mistress ; 
and while he is more rapidly recovering than tbs doctors either 
hoped or mesaged, let us renew our aojquainlanoe with a certain fair 
eorresponaent. 
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lETTEll FROM THE LADY FLORA ARDENNE TO HISS ELEANOR 
TREVANION. 

‘*My dkarest Kleanor, 

" I have been very ill, or you would sooner have received an 
answer to your kina— too kind and consolinj? letter. Indeed, I 
liave only just left my bed : they say that I have been delirious, 
and I believe it ; for you cannot conceive what terrible dreams I 
have had. But these are all over now, and every one is so kind to 
me — my poor mother above all ! It is a pleasant thing to be ill 
when we have those who love us to watch our recovery. 

“ 1 have only been in bed a few days ; yet it seems to me as if a 
long portion of my existence were past — as if I had stepped into a 
new era. You remember that my last letter attempted to express 
my ieelings at mamma's speech about Clarence, and at my seeing 
him so suddenly. Now, dearest, I cannot but look on that day, on 
these sensations, as on a distant dream. Every one is so kind to 
me, mamma caresses and soothes me so fondly, that I fancy I must 
-have been under some illusion. I am sure they could not seriously 
have meant to forbid his addresses. No, no ; I feel that all will 
yet be wcjjil— so w’ell, that even you, who are of so contented a 
temper, will own, that if you were not Eleanor you would be 
EJora. * 

“ 1 wonder whether Clarence knows that I have been iU, I wish 
you kntjw him. — Well, dearest, this letter — a very unhandsome 
return, I omi, for yours — must content you at present, for they 
will not let mo write more— though, so far as I am concerned, I amr 
never so weak, in iVame I mean, but what I could scribble to you 
about him. 

** Addio—carmtma, 

“ E. A.” 

“ I haA'e prevailed on mamma, who wished to sit by me and 
amuse me, to go to the Opera to-night, the only amusement of 
Avhich she is particularly fond. Heaven forgive me for my insin- 
cerity, but 4^ 'always comes into our box, and 1 long to hear some 
news of him.” 

LETTER II. 

FROM THE SAHE TO THE SAME. 

” Eleanor, dearest Eleanor, I am again very ill, but not as I 
was before, ill from a foolish vexation of mind: no, I am now 
cairn, and even happy.. It Avas from an increase of cold only that 
I haA'e sufiered a relapse. You may believe this, I assure you, in 
spite of your well-meant but bitter jests upon my infatuation, aa 
you very rightly ccAl it, for Mr. Linden. You ask me what news 
from the Operai? Silly girl that I was, to lie awake hour after 
hour, and refuse even to ta^^e my draught, lest I should be sur- 
prised into sleep, ^till mamma retumed. I sent Jermyn down* 
directly I heard her knock at the door (oh, hoy anxiously l^had 
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listened for it !) to say that 1 was still awake and longed to sco 
her. So, of course, mamma came up, and felt my pulse, and said 
it was very feverish, and wondered the draught had not composed 
me—with a great deal more to the same purpose, which I bore as 
patiently as I could till it was my turn to ta^ ; and then I 
admired her dress and her coiffure^ and asked if it was a full 
hous^ and whether the vnma S^nna was in voice, &o. &c. : till, at 
last, I won my way to the inquiry of who were her visitors. ‘ Lord 

Borodaile,’ said she, ‘ and the Duke of , and Mr. St. George, 

and Capt^ Leslie, and Mr. De Eotz, and manycothers.’ 1 felt so 
disappointed, Eleanor, but did not dare ask whether he was not of 
the list ; till, at last, my mother observing me narrowly, said — 
‘ And, by-the-bye, Mr. Linden looked in for a few minutes. 1 am 


quite unworthy of you ! — but it is late now, and you should go to 
sleep— to-morrow I will tell you more.* 1 would have given 
worlds to press the (xuestion then, but could not venture. Mamma 
kissed ana left me. I tried to twist hers>words into a hundred, 
meanings, but in each I only thought that they were dictated by 
some worldly information — some new doubts as lo his birth or for- 
tune ; and, though that supposition distressed me grcdtly, yet it 
could not alter my love, or aeprivc me of hope ; and so I cried, and 
guessed, and guessed, and cried, till at last 1 cried myself to sleep. 

“When I awoke, mamma was ah'eady up, and sitting beside 
me : she talked to me for more than an hour upon ordinary sub- 
jects, till at last, perceiving how absent or rather impatient I 
appeared, she dismissed Jerinvn, and spoke to me thus : — 

‘ You know, Flora, that I have always loved you, more perhaps 
than I ought to have done, more cerfaiinly than 1 have loved your 
brothers and sisters ; hut you were my eldest cliild, my lirst-born, 
and all the earliest associations of a mother arc blent and tmtwined 
with you. You may be sure, therefore, that I have ever had only 
your happiness in view, and that it is only Avith a regard to that 
end that I now speak to you.’ 

“ I was a little frightened, Eleanor, by this opening, but I was 
much more touched, so I took mamma’s hand and kissed, and wept 
silently over it ; — she continued : ‘ I observed Mr. Linden’s atten- 
tion to you, at ; I knew nothing more of his rank and birth 

then, than 1 do at present : but his situation in the embassy and 
bis personal appearance naturally induced me to suppose him a 
gentleman of family, and, therefore, if not a great, at least not an 
inferior match for you, so far os worldly distinctions are conoeruh’d;^ 
Added to this, he was uncommonly handsome, and had that general 
reputation for talent which is often bettor than actual wealth or 
bereditary titles. 1 therefore did not cheek, though 1 would not 
eilpourage any attachment you might form for hm ; and nothing 

/^ingr declared or decisive on either s^e when we left , I 

imagined that if your flirtation with him did even amount to a 
Momentary and girlish phantasy, absence and change of scene 
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would easily and rapidly eilace the impression. 1 believe that in 
a great measure it was effaced, when Lord Aspeden returned to 
England, and with him, Mr. linden. You ajfain met the latter in 
society almost as constantly as before ; a caprice nearly conquered, 
was once more renewed ; and in my anxiety that you should marry, 
not for aggrandisement, but happiness, 1 own to my sorrow, that 
I rather favoured than forbade his addresses. The young man — 
remember, ITora, — appeared in society as the nephew and heir of a 
gentleman of ancient family and considerable property ; he was 
rising in diplomaoir, popular in the world, and, so far as we could 
.see, of irreproachable character; this must plead my excuse for 
t-olfj'atiug his visits, without instituting further inquiries respect- 
ing him, and allowing yqur attachment to proceed without ascer- 
taining liow far it liad yet extended. 1 was awakened to a sense 
of my indiscretion, by an inquiry, which Mr. Linden’s popularity 
rendered general,— viz. : if Mr. Talbot was his uncle — ^who was hfe 
father — who his more immediate relations ? and at that time Lord 
Borodaile informed us of the falsehood, he had either asserted or 
allowed to be spread, in claiming Mr. Talbot as Ms relation. This 
:Sou -will obsei-ve oiitir(i4' altered the situation of Mr. Linden with 
respect to you. JSot only Ids rank in life became uncertain, but 
auspicious. was this all : his very personal respectability was 
no longer ifliimp<?achahle. Was this dubious and intrusive person, 
without a name, and with a sullied honour, to be your suitor ? 
No, Elora ; and it was from this indignant conviction that I spoke 
to you some days since. Forgive me, my child, if I was less 
cautious, less conlidential than i am now. I did not imagine the 
wound was so deep, and thought that I should best cure you by 
seeming unconscious of your danger. The case is now changed ; 
your illness has convinced me of ihy fault, and the extent of your 
unhappy attachment ; but will my own dear child pardon me if I 
still continue, if I even confirm', my disapproval of her choice } 
Last night at the Opera Mr. Linden entered my box. 1 own that 
1 was cooler to him than usual. He soon left us, and after the 
Opera 1 saw him with the Duke of Haverlield, one of the most in- 
corrigible 7'oue8 of the day, leading out a woman of notoriously 
bad character, and of the most ostentatious profligacy. He might 
have had some propriety, some dcoency, some concealment at least, 
but he passed just before me — ^before the mother of the woman to 
whom his vows of honourable attachment were due, and who at 
that very instant was suffering from her infatuation for him. Now, 
Flora, lor this man, an obscure, and possibly a plebeian adventurer 
—whose only claim to notice has been founded on falsehood — whose 
merit, a love of :^ou, has been, if not utterly destroyed, at 
leaat polluted and debased — for this man, poor alike in fortune, 
oharacter, and honour, can you any longer profess affection or 
esteem ? ’ 

“ ‘Never, ncvi^r, never!* cried I, springing from the bed, and 
uwwing myself upon my mothers neck. ‘ Never : I am your own 
Mora once more. I will never sufier any one again to make me 
forget you,* — and then I sobbed so violently tfiat mamma •was 
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frightened, and ^ade me lie down, and left me to sleep. ^ Se^ra) 
hours have passed since then, and 1 could nut sleep nor think, and 
I would not cry, for he is no longer worthy of iny tears ; so 1 have 
written to you. 

*• Oh, how 1 despise and hate myself for having so utterly, in 
my vanity and folly, forgotten my mother, that dear, kind, con- 
stant friend, who never cost me a single teaj:, hut for my own in- 
gratitude. Think, Eleanor, what ah affront to me— to me, who, he 
BO often said, had made all other women worthless in his eyes. Do 
I hate him ? No, I cannot hate. Do I despise r No, I will not 
despise ; but I will forget him, and keep my contempt and hatred 
for myself. 

“ God bless you— I am W’orn out. ^Write soon, or rather come, if 
possible, to your affectionate but unworthy friend, 

“ F. A.” 

“ Good Heavens ! Eleanor, he is wounded. He has fought with 
Lord Borodaile. I have just heard it; Jermyn told me. Can it, 
can it be true ? What, — what have I said against him ? Hate ? — 
forget ? No, no : I never loved him till now.” 

LETTER III. 

rnOM THE SAME TO THE SA3IE. 

(After an interval of several weeks.) 

“Time has flown, my Eleanor, since you loft me, after your 
short but kind visit, with a heavy but healing wing. I do not 
think I shall ever again be the giddy girl 1 have been ; but my 
head will change, not my heart ; that was never giddy, and that 
shall still be as much yours as ever. You are wrong in think- 
ing I have not forgotten, at least renounced all affection for, Mr. 
Linden. I have, though with a long and bitter effort. The woman 
for whom he fought went, you know, to his house, immediately on 
hearing of his wound. She has continued with liim ever since. 
He had the audacity to write to me once ; my mother brought me 
the note, and said nothing. She read my heart aright. I returned 
it unopened. He has even called since his convalescence. Mamma 
was not at home to him. 1 hear that he looks pale and altered. I 
hope not— at least, I cannot resist praying for liis recovery. I stay 
within entirely ; the season is now oyer, and there are no ppties : 
but I tremble at the thought of meeting him even in the r ark or 
the Gardens. Papa talks of going into the country next week. I 
cannot tell you hpy r eagigrl y I look forward, to it^ and you "will 
then come and'see “me— w3I you''ii6f,“dearest Eleanor ? ^ 

“ Ah ! what happy days we will have yet ; we will read Italian 
together, as we used to do ; you shall teach me your songs, and I 
will instruct you in mine ; we will keep birds as we dif— let me 
see— eight years ago. You will never talk to me, of my folly : let 
• that be as u it had never been ; but I will wonder with you about 
your future choice, and grow happy in anticipating your happi- 
nesst Oh, how selflsh I was some weeks ago^then I ooiild omy 
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«ver3rlielm you with my egotisms ; now, Eleanor, it is your turn* 
and you shall see how patiently I will listen to yours, fiever fear 
that you can be too prolix ; the diffuser you are, the easier 1 shall 
forgive myself. 

" Are you fond of poetry, Eleanor ? I used to say so, but 1 
never felt that I was till lately. I will show you my favourite 
passages in my favourite poets when you come to see me. You 
shall see if yours (correspond with mine. I am so impatient to 
leave this horrid town, where everything seems dull, yet feverish 
— ^insipid, yet fiilst. Shall we not be happy when we meet ? II 
your dear aunt will come with you, she snail see how I ^that is, 
my mind) am improved. 

“ Farewell, 

“ Ever your most affectionate, 

“F. A.^ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

*• Brave Talbot, •we will follow thee.— Hwwy the Sixth, 

** My letter insultingly returned— myself refused admittance— 
not a siuj3e inquiry made during my illness— indifference joined 
to positive contempt. Ry Heaven, it is insupportable ! ” 

“ My dear Clarence,** said Talbot, to his young friend, who, 
fretful from pain, and writhing beneath his mortilication, walked 
tn and “fro liis chamber with ain impatient stride; ** my dear 
Clarence, do sit down, and not iiTitate your wound by such violent 
exercise. 1 am as much enraged as yourself at the treatment you 
have received, and no less at a loss to account for it. Your duel, 
however unfortunate the event, must have done you credit, and 
obtained you a reputation both for generosity and spirit ; so that 
it cannot he to that occurrence that you are to attribute the 
change. Let us rather suppo.se that Lady Flora’s attacliment to 
you has become evident to her father and mothei-— tliat tJiey 
naturally tliink it would be very undesirable to marry their 
daughter to a man whoso family nobody knows, and whose 
respectability he is forced into fighting in order to support. 
Suffer me then to call upon Lady Westborough, whom 1 knew 
many years ago, and explain your origin, as well as your relalioii- 
ship to me. 

Linden paused irresolutely. 

‘‘Were 1 sure that Lady Flora was not utterly inffueiutd by 
ner mothers worldly views, I would gladly consent to yout 
proposal— but— ” n ^ 

“ Forgive me, Clarence,” cried Talbot ; ** hut you really argue 
muen more like a*very young man than 1 ever heard \on do 
before ev^ ff*ir yeai’s ago. To be sure. Lady Flora is inffiaateed 
by her mother s views. Would you have her otherwise r Would 
you have her, in deffance of all propriety, modesty, obedience to 
ner parents, and nght feeling for herself, encourage on attach 
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ment to a person not only unknown, but who does not^en 
condescend to throw off the incoj^to to the woman he addresses 7 
Come, Clarence, give me iny instructions, and let me act as your 
ambassador to-morrow.** 

Clarence was silent. 

“ I may consider it settled then,*’ replied Talbot : “ meanwhile 
you shall come home and stay with me: the pure air of the 
country, even so near town, will do you more good than all the 
doctors in London; and, besides, you will thus be enabled to 
escape from that persecuting Frenchwoman.** •! 

“ In what manner ?** said Clarence. 

“Why. when you are in my house, she cannot well take. up her 
abode with vou ; and you shall, while I am forwarding your suit 
with Lady Flora, write a very flatttu’ing, very grateiul letter of 
excuses to Madame la Meronville. But leave mo alone to draw it 
up for you; meanwhile, let Harrison pack np your clothes and 
medicines, and we will effect our escape while Madame la Moron 
ville yet sleeps.” 

Clarence rang the bell; the orders vrere given, executed, and in 
less than an hour, he and his friend were c n their road to Talbot’ ; 

As they drove slowly through the grounds to the house, Clarence 
was sensibly struck with the quiet and stillness which breathed 
around. On either side of the ro^d the honeysuckle and rose cast 
their sweet scents to the summer wind, which, though it was 
scarcely noon, stirred fre.shly among the trees, and waved, as if it 
breathed a second youth over the wan cheek of the convalescent. 
The old servant’s oar had caught the sound of wheels, and ht,^ 
came to the door, with an expi-ession of quiet delight on his dry 
countenance, to welcome in his master. They had lived together 
for so many years, that they were grown like one another. In- 
deed, the veteran valet prided himself on his happy adoption of 
his master’s dress and manner. A proud man, we ween, was that 
domestic, vrhenever he had time, and listeners lor the indulgence of 
his honest loquacity ; many an ancient tale of his master’s former 
glories was then poured from his unburthening remembrance. 
With what a glow, with what a racy enjoyment did he expand 
Upon the triumphs of the past; how eloquently did he particu- 
larise the exact grace with which young Mr. Talbot was wont to 
enter the room, in which he instantly became the cynosure of 
ladies* eyes ; how faitlifuUy did he minute the courtly dress, the 
exquisite choice of colour, the costly splendour of material, which 
were the envy of gentles, and the despairing wonder of tl^unr 
valets ; and then the zest with which the good old man would cry 
— “ I dressed the boy ! ” Even still, this modern Scipio (Le Sage*^ 
Scipio, not Rome’s) would not believe that his master’s sun was 
utterly sot: he was only in a temporary retirement, and would, 
one day or other, reanpear and reastonish the' London world. 
“ I would give my right arm,” Jasper was wont to say, “ to sec! 
maeter at court. * How fond the king would be of him.-- Ah ■ 
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weH well ; I wish he was not so melancholy like with his books^ 
but would go out like other people ! ** 

Poor Jasper ! Time is, in general, a harsh wizard in his trans- 
formations ; but the change which thou didst lament so bitterly, 
was happier for thy master than all his former “ palmy state” ot 
admiration and homage. “ Nous avons recherche le plaisir** 
says Rousseau, in one of his own inimitable antitheses — “ et le 
honheur afui loin de nous*' ♦ But in the pursuit of Pleasure we 
sometimes chance on Wisdom, and Wisdom leads us to the right 
track, which, if it^ake us not so far as Happiness, is sure at least 
of the shelter of Content. 

Talbot leant kindly upon Jasper’s arm as he dosoended from the 
carriage, and inquired into his servant’s rheumatism with the 
anxiety of a friend. The old housekeeper, waiting in the hall, 
next received his attention; and in entering the drawing-room, 
with that consideration, even to animals, which his worldly bene- 
volence had taught him, he paused to notice and caress a large 
grey cat which rubbed herself against his legs. Doubtless there 
IS some pleasure in making even a grey cat happy ! 

, Clarence having patkiiiuy undergone all the shrugs, and sighs, 
and exclamations of compassion at his reduced and wan appear- 
ance, which arc the especial prerogatives of ancient domestics, 
followed tfio old man into the room. Papers and books, though 
carefully dusted, were left scrapulously in the places in which 
Talbot had last deposited them— (incomparable good fortune! 
what would we not give for such chamber handmaidens !)— fresh 
llowers were in all the stands and vases ; the large libraiy chair 
was jealously set in its accustomed place, and all wore, to Talbot’s 
eyes) that cheerful yet sober look of welcome and familiarity 
which iniikos a friend of our house. 

The old mail was in high spirits — 

“I know not how it is,” said he, “ but I feel younger than 
ever! You have often expressed a wish to see my family seat at 
Scarsdale : it is certainljr a great distauce hence ; but as you will 
be my travelling companion, I think I will try and crawl there 
before the summer is over ; or, what say you, Clarence, shall I 
lend it to you and Lady Flora for the honeymoon? — You blush! 
— A diplomatist blush ! — Ah, how the world has changed since 
my time ! But come, Clarence, suppose you write to La Mcron- 
ville ? ” 

” Not to-day, sir, if you please,” said Linden, ** I feel so very 
weak.” 

“As you please, Clarence ; but some years hence you will leaxn 
value of the present^ Youth is always a procrastinator, and, 
consequently, always a penitent.** And thus Talbot ran on into 
a strain of conversation, half serious, half gay, which lasted till 
Clarence went up stiirs to lie down and muse on Lady Flora 
Ardennc. • 

* We have pursued pleasure, atid happiness has ded for from oar readi. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

•• La vie ert un sommcil. — Lcs vicillards sont ceiix rtoiit lo soinmeil a ete piiifi 
long I Us ne comineiicent k se revcillcr que quand il faut mourir.’**— La Brtiyerc. 

“ You wonder why I liave never turned autlior, with ni.v con- 
stant love of literature, and my former desfre of fame,” said 
Talbot, as he and Clarence sat alone after dinner, “ discussinp 
many thinfjs;** “ the fact is, that I have often intended it, and as 
often been frightened from my design. Tliose terrible feuds — 
those vehement disputes — those recriminations of abuse, so inse- 
parable from literary life, appear to me too dreadful for a man 
not utterly hardened or malevolent voluntarily to encounter. 
Good heavens! what acerbity sours the blood of an author! The 
manifestos of opposing generals, advancing to pillage, to burn, to 
destroy, contain not a tithe of the ferocity which animates the 
pages of literary controversialists ! K o term'bf reproach is too sev(U’(* j 
no vituperation too excessive! — ^the blackest passions, the bit- 
terest, the meanest malice, pour caustic and poison ,upoii every 
page! It seems as if the greatest talents, the most elaborate 
knowledge, only sprung from the weakest and worst- regulated 
mind, as exotics from dung. The private records, the public 
works of men of letters, teem with an immitigable fury ! 'J'lioir 
histories might all be reduced into these sentences— tliey were 
born — they quarrelled — they died ! ” 

“ But,” said Clarence, ” it would matter little to the world if 
these quarrels were conlined merely to poets and men of imagina- 
tive literature, in whom irritability is, perhaps, almost necssarily 
allied to the keen and quick susceptibilities which constitute their 
genius. 7 hose arc more to be lamented and w'oiidend at among 
philosophers, theologians, and men of science; the coolness, the 
patience, the benevolence, which ought to characterise their w'orks, 
should at least moderate their jealousy and soften their disputes.” 

” Ah ! ” said Talbot, ” but the vanity of dis(}ov(;ry is no less 
acute than that of creation : the self-love of a philosopher is no 
less self-love than that of a poet. Besides, those sects the most 
sure of their opinions, whether in religion or science, are always 
the most bigoted and persecuting. Moreover, nearly all men 
deceive themselves in disputes, and imagine that they are intole- 
rant, not through private jealousy, but public benevolence ; |hey 
never declaim against the injustice done *to themselves — no, it is 
the terrible injury done to society which grieves and inflames 
them. It is not the bitter expressions again^ their dogmas which 
give them pain: by no means; it is the atrocious dootrines— -so 
nrejudicial to the country, if in politics— so pernicious to the 

t ^ Lifc is a sleep—the agerl are those whose sleep has been the longest ; they 
bcjfin to awaken Ui(*niselvcs just as they are obliged to die. 
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world, if in philosopliy—wliich their duty, not their vanity, 
induces them to denounce and anathematise. 

“There seems,** said Clarence, “to be a sort of reaction in 
sophistry and hypocrisy ; there has. perhaps, never been a deceiver 
wlio was not, by liis own passions, himself the deceived.’* ^ 

“ Very true,** said Talbot; “and it is a pity that historians 
have not kept that fact in view* ; we should then nave had a better 
notion of the Cromwells and Mahomets of the past than we have 
now, nor judged those as utter impostors who were probably half 
dupes. But to return to myself. I think you will already be 
able to answer your own question, why I did not turn author, now 
that we have given a momentary consideration to the penalties 
consequent on such a profession. But, in truth, as I near the 
close of my life, 1 often regret that 1 had not more coura^, for 
there is in us all a certain restlessness in the persuasion, whether 
true or false, of superior knowledge or intellect, and this urges us 
on to the proof; or, if we resist its impulse, renders us discontented 
Avith our idleness, and disappointed with the past. I have every- 
thing now in my possession which it has been the desire of my 
later years to enjoy : h(ialth, retirement, successful study, and the 
afleetion of one in whose breast, when I am gone, my memory will 
not utterly pass aw'ay. With these advantages, added to the gifts 
of fortune,* and an habitual elasticity of spirit, I confess that mv 
happiness is not free from a bijiug and frequent regret : I would 
fain have been a better citizen ; 1 would fain have died in the 
consciousness, not only that I had improved my mind to the 
utmost, but that I bad turned that improvement to the benefit of 
my felloAv-creatures. As it is, in living wdioUy for myself, I feel 
that my philosophy has wanted generosity ; and my indifference 
to glory has ])rocceded from a weakness, not, as I once persuaded 
myself, from a virtue ; but the fruitless^ness of my existence has 
been the consequence of the arduous frivolities and the petty 
objects ill which my early years were consumed ; and luy mind, 
in losing the enjoyments which it formerly possessed, had no 
longer the vigour to create lor itself a new soil, from which labour 
it could only hope for more valuable fi'uits. It is no contradiction 
to see those who most eagerly courted society in their youth 
shriuk from it the most sensitively , in their age; for they who 
possess certain advantages, and are morbidly vain of them, will 
naturally be disposed to seek that sphere for which those advan- 
tages are best calculated ; and when youth and its concomitanti 
depart, the vanity so long fed still remains, and perpetually mor- 
tihes them by recalling not so much the qualities they have lost, 
as lilie esteem W'hich those qualities conferred ; and by contrasting 
not so much their oAvii present alteration as the change they 
experience in the respect and consideration of others. What 
wonder, then, that |hey eagerly liy from the world, which has 
only mortificatiqji for their self-love, or that we find, in biography, 
how often the most assiduous votaries of pleasure have become the 
most rigid of recluses ? For my part, I think, that that love of solitude 
which the ancients so eminently possessed, and which, to this day^, 
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is considered by some as tlie sign of a gieat mind, nearly always 
arises from a tenderness of vanity, easily wounded in the commerce 
of the rough world ; and that it is under the shadow of Disap- 
pointment that wc must look for the hermitage. Didorot did well, 
even at the risk of offending Itousseau, to write against solitude. 
The more a moralist binds man to man, and forbids us to divorce 
our interests Irom our kiud, the more effectually is the end of 
morality obtained. They only are justifiable in seclusion wlio, 
like the Greek philosophers, make that very seclusion the means 
of serving and enlightening tlioir race — who from their rijtreats 
send forth their oracles of wisdom, and render the desert: whieli 
’ surrounds them eloquent with the voice of truth. But remember, 
Clarence (and let my life, useless in itself, have at least tliis 
moral), that for him who in nowise cultivates his talent for the 
benefit of others ; who is contented with being a good hermit at 
the expense of being a had citizen ; who looks from his retreat 
upon a life wasted in the dijjicilcs nugee of the most frivolous part 
of the world, nor redeems in the closet the time he has misspent in 
the saloon; remember, that for him seclusion loses its dignity, 
philosophy its comfort, benevolence its hope, and even religion its 
balm. Knowledge, unemployed, may preserve us from vice — but 
knowledge beneficently employed is virtue, rorfect hapi)iiiess, in 
our present state, is impossible; for Hobbes says justly, that our 
1 nature is inseparable from desires, and that the very word desire 
(the craving for something not possessed) implies that our preseut 
! leHoity is not complete. But there is one way of attaining what 
we may term, if not utter, at least mortal happiness ; it is tliis— a 
sincere and unrelaxing activity for the happiness of others. In 
that one maxim is concentrated whatever is noble in inorality, 
sublime in religion, or uiianswerablo in truth. In that pursuit wc 
have all scope for whatever is cxcclieiit in our hearts, and. none 
for the petty passions which our nature is heir to. Thus engaged, 
whatever he our errors, there wull be nobility, not weakness, in 
our remorse ; whatever our failure, virtue, not selfi.shness, in our 
regret ; and, in success, vanity itself will become holy and tri umph 
eternal. As astrologers were wont to receive upon metnls ‘ tlui 
benign aspect of the stars, so as to detain and fix, as it were, the 
felicity of that hour which would otherwise be volatile and fugi- 
tive,* * even so will that success leave imprinted upon our memory 
a blessing which cannot pass away — preserve.* for ever upon our 
names, as on a signet, the hallowed inllueiice of the hour in wliich 
our great end was effected, and treasure np ‘ the relics of heaven* 
in the sanctuary of a human fame.” 

A.s the old man ceased, there was a faint and hectic fiush over 
his face, an enthusiasm on his features, which ago made almost 
holy, and which Clarence had never observed there before. In 
Iruth, his young listener was deeply affected,'and th(j advice of his 
adopted parent was afterwards impressed with a moio awful 
Bolemnity upon his remembrance. Already he had acquired much 
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wovldly lore from Talbot*s precepts and conversation. He iat? 
obtained even soinething; better than worldly lore—a kindly and 
indulgent disposition to his feUow-creatures ; for he had seen that 
foibles were not inconsistent with generous and great qualities^ 
and that we judge wrongly of human nature when we ridicule it£ 
littleness. The very circumstances which make the shallow misan-s 
thropical, incline the wise to be benevolent. Fools discover that, 
frailty is not incompatible with great men, they wonder and, 
despise ; hut the discerning iind that greatness is ndt incompatible 
with frailty, and they admire and indtilge. 

But a still greater benefit than this of toleration did Clarcnctv 
derive from the commune of that night. He became strengthened 
in his lionourablo ambition, and nerved to unrelaxing exertion. 
The recollection of Talbot*.s last words, on that night, occurred tf* 
him often and often, when sick at heart, and languid witli baiHcd 
hope ! — it roused him from that gloom and despondency which aro 
always unfavourable to virtue, and incited him once more to tliat; 
labour in the vineyard which, whether our hour be late or early^^ 
will, if earnest, obtain a blessing and reward. 

^ 'riic hour was now#W'a.\ing late, and Talbot, mindful of his. 
companion’s health, rose to retire. As ho pressed Clarence’s hand, 
and bade him farewell for the night. Linden thought there wasji 
Homething* more lliaii usually impressive in his manner and 
allectionate in his words. IVrltaps this was the natural result of 
their conversation. 

The next Tuornin<% Clarence was awakened by a noise. He> 
listened, and lieard distinctly an alarmed ory proceeding from the 
room ill which ’J’albot slept, and which was opposite to his own.. 
He rose hastily and hurried to the chamber. The door was open,, 
the old servant was bending over tlie bed : Clarence approacnedg, 
and saw that he 8up])urted his master in his arms. “ Good God ! **' 
he cried, “ what is tbe matter? ” The laithful old man lifted up. 
his face to Clarence, and the big tears rolled fast Irom eyes, in 
which the sources of such emotion were well nigh dried up. 

“ He loved you well, sir ! ” he said, and could say no more. Ho 
dropped the body gently, and, throwing himself on the floor, sobbed, 
aloud. With a foreboding and chilled heart, Clarence bent for- 
ward ; the face of his benefactor lay directly before him, and the 
hand of deatli was upon it. The soul had passed to its account 
hours since, in the hush of night : passed, apparently, without a, 
struggle or a pang, like the wind, which animates the harp one 
moment, and the next is gone. 

Linden seized his hand — ^it was heavy and cold, his eye rested 
up<^ the miniature of unfortunate Lady Merton, which, since 
the night of the atftimpted robbery, Talbot had worn constotly 
round nis neck. Strange and powerful was the contrast of the 

E ictured face, in whfoh not a colour had y ot faded, and where the 
ues, and fulneds, and prime of youHi dwelt, unconscious of the 
lapse of years, with the aged and shrunken countenance of the 
deceased. ^ 

In that contrast a sad and mighty moral ; «t 'wrought, as i% 
H 2 
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were, a contract laetween youth and age, and conveyed a rapidjbut 
fall history of onr passions and our life. 

The servant looked up once more on the countenance ; he pointed 
towards it, and muttered—** See— see ! how awfully it is changed ! ** 
“But there is a smile upon it!’* said Clarence, as he Hung 
himself beside the body, and burst into tears. 


CHAPTEU XLIX. 

Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when they arc incensed or crushed . 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.— 
JBacon. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while Talbot was bequeathing 
fto Clarence, as the most valuable of legacies, the doctrines of a 
philosophy he had acquired, perhaps too late to practise, Glcudower 
was carrying those very doctrines, so far as his limited sphere 
would allow, into the rule and exercise of his life. 

Since the death of the bookseller, which we liavo before recorded, 
•Olendower had been left utterly without resource. liie others to 
whom he applied were indisposed to avail themselves of an 
•mknown ability. The trade of lx)ok -making was not then as it is 
now, and if it had been, it would not have suggested itself to the 
^gh-spirited and unworldly student. Some publishers ollered, it 
is true, a reward tempting enough for an immoral tale ; others 
spoke of the value of an attack upon the Americans ; one suggested 
jan ode to the minister, and another hinted that a pension might 
possibly be granted to one wiio w'ouid prove extortion not tyranny. 
But these insinuations fell upon a dull ear, and the tribe of 
.Barabbas W'ere astonished to tmd that an author could imagine 
interest and principle not sjmonyraous. 

Struggling with w'ant, which liouiiy grew more imperious and 
urgent ; wasting his heart on studies which brought fever to his 
•pmse, and disappointment to his ambition ; gnaw'ed to the very 
ijoul by the mortifications which his ])Overty gave to his ])ride ; 
nnd watching with tearless eyes, but a inadcleniug brain, the 
slender form of his wife, now w^axing v, r .ker and fainter, as lh<* 
jcanker of disease fastened upon the cure .. . her young but blighted 
life, there was yet a high, though, ala?, not constant consolation 
within him, whenever, from the troubles of this dim spot his 
ithoughts could escape, like birds releai^d from their cage^ and lose 
them selves in the lustre and freedom ot their native lieaveu. 

“ If,” thought he, as he looked upob his secret and treasured 
work, ** if the wind scatter, or the rock receive these seeds, they 
/were at least dispersed by a hand which a^ked no selfish return, 
And a heart whicii would have lavished the harv3st of its labours 
upon those who know not the husbandman, and trample his hopes 
, into the dust.” 

But by degrees, this comfort of a noble and generous nature. 
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th(3be whispers of a vanity rather to be termed holy than excusable/ 
began to grow unfrequent and low. The cravings of a more 
engrossing and heavy want than those of the mind, came eagerly 
and ranidly upon him ; the fair cheek of his infant became pinched 
and hollow ; his wife conquered nature itself by love, and starved 
herself in silence, and set oread before him with a smile, and bade 
him eat. 

“ But you— you r ** he would ask inquiringly, and then pause, 

“ I have dined, dearest : I want nothing ; eat, love, eat.^* 

But he ate not# The food robbed from her seemed to him more 
deadly than poison ; and he would rise, and dash his hand to his 
brow, and go forth alone, with nature unsatisfied, to look upon this 
luxurious world, and learn content. 

It was after such a scene that, one day, he wandered forth into 
the streets, desperate and confused in mind, and fainting with 
hunger, and half insane with liery and wrong thoughts, which 
dashed over his barren and gloomy sold, and desolated, hut 
conquered not ! It was evening : he stood (for ho had stridden on so 
rapidly, at first, that his strength was now exJuiiisted, and he was 
• forced to pause), leaning against the railed area of a house, in a 
lone and unfreemented street. No passenger shared the dull and 
obscure thoroughfare. He stood, literally, in scene as in heart, 
solitary amidst the great city, and wherever ho looked— lo ! there 
w(?re none ! * • 

“ Two days,” said lie, slowly and faintly, “ two days, and bread 
has only onee passed iny lips : and that was snatched from her— 
from those lips which 1 have fed wnth sweet and holy kisses, and 
whence ray sole comfort in this weary life has been drawn. Ana 
slie — ay, she starves — and ray child, too. They complain not — 
they murmur not — but thesy lift up their eyes to me and ask for 

. Merciful God, thou didst nuiko man in benevolence ; thou 

dost sun'(?y this world with a pitying and paternal eye — save, ' 
comfort, ehl'i’isli them, and crush ine if thou wilt !” 

At that luomeut a man dartod suddenly from an obscure alley, 
and passed Glendowcr at full speed ; presently came a cry, and a 
sliout, and tlic rapid trampling of feet, and, in another moment, an 
eager and breathless crowd rushed upon the solitude of the street. 

“Where is he ?” cried a hundred voices to Glendower — “where 
— which road did the robbi'r taker” — But Glendower could not 
answer ; his nerves w^ere unstrung, and his dizzy brain swam .ami 
reiiled : .and the faces whicli peered upon him, .and the voices which 
sliri(?ked and yelled in his car, were to him as the forms and sounds 
of a. ghastly and phantasm, al world. Uis head dropped upon his 
Imsom— he clung to Ijie area for support — tlie crowd passed on— * 
they wore in pursuit of guilt — ^they were thirsting after blood — 
they Tyexe*.fiqing^ to fill the dungeon and feed, .gibbet— what4Q 
them was the virtue they could nave supported, or the famine the;^ 
could have relieved ? But they knew not his distress, nor the 
extent of his weakness, or some would have tarried and aided, fbv 
there is, after all, as much kindness as cruelty in our nature? 
perhaps they thought it was only some intoxi^ted and maddlin 
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or, perhaps, iu the heat of their pursuit, they thought «iot 

iat all. 

So they rolled on, and their voices died a way, and tlieir steps 
\rere hushed, and Glendowcr, insensible and cold as the iron he 
’olung to, was once more alone. Slowly he revived ; he opened his 
ndim and glazing eyes, and saw the evening star break from its 
'Chamber, and, tliougli sullied by the thick and foggy air, scatter 
ats holy smiles upon the polluted city. 

He looked quietly on the still night, and its lirst watclier among 
1;he hosts of heaven, and felt something of balm '^iiik into his soul; 
mot, indeed, that vague and delicious calm which, in his boyhood 
of poesy and romance, he had drunk in, by green solitudes, from 
the mellow twilight but a quiet, sad and sober, circling jrradually 
over his mind, and bringing it back from its confused and disordered 
visions and darkness, to the recollection and reality of his hitter 
life. 

By degrees, the scone ho had so imperfectly witnessed, the liiglit 
'of the robber, and the eager pursuit of the mob, grew over him : a 
•dark and guilty thought burst upon his mind. 

am a man, like that criminal/’ said -ho llcrc.ely. “ 1 have 
merves, sinews, muscles, flesh ; I feel hung(?r, thirst, pain, as 
acutely ; why should 1 endure more liian he can r Perhaps ho had 
a wifo—a child — and he saw them starving inch by inbh, and he 
delt that ho ougf/ii to be their prohmtor— and so he sinned. — And I 
— I — can I not sin too for mine ? can 1 not dare what the wild 
lieast, and the vulture, and the fierce hearts of iny brethren dare 
for their mates and young ? One gripe of this hand — one cry from 
•this voice — and my hoard might ho heaped with plenty, and my 
child fed, and she smile as she was w ont to smile— for one night 
at least.” 

And as these thoiiglits broke upon him, Glendowcr rose, and 
with a step firm, even in weakness, he strode unconsciously onward. 

A figure appcai*ed ; GlendowTr’s heart beat thick. ITc slouched 
his hat over liis browrs, and for one niomeht wrestled with his pride 
and his stern virtue ; the virtue conquered, but not the pride ; the 
virtue forbade him to be the robber — the pride submitted to be tlie 
auppliant. lie spniiig forward, extended Lis hands towyards the 
stranger, and cried in a sharp voice, the agony of which rang 
through the long dull street with a sudden and echoless sound, 

Charity— food ! ” 

The stranger paused— one of the boldest of men in his own line, 
he was as timid as a w'oman iu any other ; mistaking the meaning 
of the petitioner, and terrified by the vehemence of his gesture, he 
‘said, in a trembling tone, as he hastily pulled out his purse— 

“ There, there ! do not hurt me— take it— take all ! ” 

Glendowcr know the voice, as a sound not unfamiliar to him ; 
%is pride returned in full force. “ None,” tlioiH?ht he, “ who know 
xne, shall know my full degradation also.” And he turned away; 
hilt the stranger, mistaking this motion, extended his hand to him 
laying, ” Take tfus, my friend— you wdll have no need of violence ! *’ 
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and ’as lie advanced nearer to his supposed assailant, he beheld, by 
the pale lamp-lig:]!!, and instantly roeo'^iiisr'd, his leatures. 

“ Ah ! ” cried he, in asfoiiishinout, but \vith iiiteriial rejoicing — 
** all ! is it you who are thus reduced ! ’* 

“ You say right, Crauford,** said Gleudower, siillenl.v, and 
druv.’ing hiuiaelf up to his full height, Vit is i/ hut you are 
luistvnkeu ; 1 am a beggar, not a rutliari ! ” 

“ Good lleavi^iis 1*’ answered Cranford ; “ how fortuiiatt! that w'O 
should meet ! Providence watches over us uneeasi.iigl>' ! 1 have 
long sought you in Vain. Put — (and Jiero tl ie v/ay ward malignitv, 
‘sometimes, though not always, the (diaraetoristic of Crauiord’s 
nature, in csistibly hroko out)— but tliat you, of all men, should 
Mitier St) — you, proud, suseeptibh*, virtuous beyond liumaii virtue— 
j^ou, wliose libres are as acute as tlu; naked eytr—tha^owjtlpuld 
hear t his, ami. , w 

“ You do my humanity wrimg!’' said Ghuahiwor, with a bitter 
and almost ghastly smile ; ' J do worse than Vv'ince 
“ Ay, is it so!” said Cranford: “liave you awakened at last? 
Has your philosophy taken a more impassioned dyo ?” 

• “ Mock ino hot !” erfed Glendower; and his eye, usually soft in 
its (loi'p thought fulness, glanM wild and savage upon the hypocrite, 
who stood trembling’, y(^t half Kii(*ering, at the storm he had raised 
— “my jiassions are e\en now beyond my mastei’y— loose them not 
u]>on you ! ** 

“Is ay,*’ said Orauford, gently, “1 meant not to vex orw''ound 
you. 1 have sought you s(‘V(Tal times since the last night we met, 
but in vain ; you had left your lodgings, and none knew whither, 
1 would lain talk 'with you. I have a selienie to propose to you 
w'hicli will make you rich for ever — rich — ^literally rich !— not 
iiK'ridy iihove poverty, but liigli in aflluence !'* 

Ghmdower looked incredulously at llio speaker, who continued — 
“ I'lic scheiiu.^ has daiigei' — t/iaiyon can diu’o ! *’ 

Clendov/vu* was still silent; but his set and storu countenance 
'Was Riiiicient reply, “Some sacrilice t>f your pride/* continued 
Crautord--“ that also you can bear:** and the temi>ter almost 
grinned 'with pleasure ax lie asked the question. 

“ lie Avlu) is poor,’* said Glendower, speaking at last, “ has a 
light to pride, lie 'who starves has it too; but he \vho secs those 
whom he loves famisli, and cannot aid, has it not !** 

“ (hme home with me, then,” said Cranford ; “you seem faint 
and Aveak : nature craves food — come and i)artake of mine — Ave 
AviU then talk over this scheme, and arrange its completion. *’ 

“I camnot,” answered Glendower, quietlv. 

AndAvhy?” • 

“ Peeause f/ie// starve at home !*’ 

“ Heavens ! ** said,^!rauford, afiected for a moment into sincerity 
— * it IS imleei]^ iortunale tliat business should have led me here ; 
but, meaiiAvhilc, you will not refuse this triilc — as a loan merely. 
.Py-and-by our scheme Avill make you so rich, that J must he toe 
borrower. 
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Glendower did hasitato for a moment— he did swallow a Cittcr 
rising of the heart ; but he thought of those at home, and the 
struggle was over. 

“ I thank you,” said ho ; ” I thank you for their sake : the time 
may come,” — and the proud gentleman stopped short, for his 
desolate fortunes rose before him, and forbade all hope of the 
future. 

‘‘Yes!” cried Crauford, “the timoMnay come ^vhen you will 
repay mo this money a hundred-fold, liut where do you live ? 
You are silent. Well, you will not inform me— I understand you. 
Meet me, then, here, on this very spot, three nights hence— you 
will not fail r ” 

“I will not,” said Glendower; and pressing Cranford’s hand 
with a generous and grateful warmth, which might have softened 
a heart less obdurate, he turned away. 

Folding his arms while a bitter yet jojnms expression crossed his 
countenance, Crauford stood still, gazing upon the retreating form 
of the noble and unfortunate man whom he had marked for 
destruction. 

“ Now,” said he,” this virtue is a line thhig, a very line thing lo 
talk so loftily about. A little craving of the gastric juices, a little 
pinching of this vile body, as your philosophers and sarnts call our 
oetter part, and, lo I virtue oozes out like water through a leaky 
vessel, — and the vessel sinks ! No, no ; virtue is a weak game, 
and a poor game, and a losing game. Why, there is that man, 
the very pink of integrity and rectitude, he is now only wanting 
temptation to fall— and he will fall, in a lino phrase, too, 1*11 be 
sworn ! And then, having once fallen, there will bo no medium 
— he will become utterly corrupt; while /, honest Dick Crauford, 
doing as other wise men do, cheat a trick or two, in playing with 
fortune, without being a whit the worse for it. Do 1 not subscribe 
to charities ; am I not constant at church, ay, and meeting to 
boot; kind to niy servants, obliging to my friends, loyal to my 
king ! *Oad, if I were less loving to myself, I should have been far 
less useful to iny country ! And now, noAV, let me see what has 

brought me to these lilthy suburbs ! Ah, Madam 11 . Woman, 

incomparable woman ! On, Richard Crauford, thou hast made 
a good night’s work of it hitherto ! — business seasons pleasure ! ” 
and the villain upon systein moved a>yay. 

Glendower hastened to his home ; it was miserably cliangod, 
even from the humble abode in which we last saw him. The 
unfortunate pair had cliosen their present residence IVom a melan- 
choly refinement in luxury ; they nad chosen it because none />lso 
shored it with them and* their famine, and pride, and striiggies, 
and despair, were without witness or pity. 

With a heavy step Glendower entorecl tlu chainh('r wIk-to his 
wife sat. When at a distance he had heard a faint moan, but as 
lie had approached, it ceased ; for she, from whom it came, knew 
his step, and liushed her grief and pain, that they might not add to 
his own. The peevishness, the querulous and stinging irritations 
uf want, came nut to that aifectionate and kindly heart ; nor could 
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nlUliose biting and bitter evils of fate, which turn the lovo that T8 
bom of luxury into rancour and gall, scathe the beautiful and 
holy passion which had knit into one those two unearthly natures. 
They rather clung the closer to each other, as all things in heaven 
and earth spoke in tempest or in gloom around them, and coined 
tlieir sorrows into endearment, and their looks into smiles, and 
strove each from the depth of despair, to pluck hope and comfort 
for the other. 

This, it is true, was more striking and constant in her than in 
Glendower ! for i!i love, man, be he ever so generous, is alway* 
outdone. Yet even when in moments of extreme passion and 
<‘ontiict, the strife broke Irom his breast into words, never once was 
his discontent vented upon her, nor his reproa.ches lavished on any 
but fortune or himself, nor his murmurs mingled with a single 
breath wounding to her tenderness, or detracting from his love. 

He threw open the door; the wretched light cast its sickly 
beams over the squalid walls, foul with green damps, and the 
miserable yet elean bed, and the iireless hearth, and the empty 
board, and the pale check of the wnfe, as she rose and flung her 
arms round liis ii(ck,*aijd murmm’cd out her joy and welcome. 

There/' said he, as he extricated himself from her, and flung 
the money .upon the tabic, “there, love, pine no more, feed yourself 
and our (laughter, and thou h-'t us sleep and bo happy in our 
dr(‘ams.“ 

A writer, one of the most giftcMl of the present day, has told tho 
uarrator of this history, that no interest of a high nature can bo 
given to extreme poverty. I know not if this bo true ; 3^et if I 
inistakc not our human feelings, there is nothing so exalted, or so 
divine, as a great and brave spirit working out its end through 
r:very earthly obstjicle and evil : watching through the utter darx- 
Tioss, and steadily defying the phantoms which crowd around it; 
wrestling with the mighty allurements, and rejecting the fearful 
voices of that w'ANT whieh is the deadliest and surest of human 
tempters; nursing through all calamity the love of species, and 
the wanner and closer atTections of private ties; saerilicinguoduty, 
Ti'sisling all sin ; and amidst every horror and every humiliation, 
feeding the still and bright light of that genius which, like tho 
lamp of the iahulist, though it may waste itself for years amidst 
the depths of solitude, and the silence of the tomb, snail live and 
burn immortal and undimmed, when all around it is rottenness and 
decay ! 

And yet I confess tliat it is a x^ainfuland bitter task to record 
thu humiliations, tho weaving, jxitty, stinging humiliations, of 
P<A'erty ; to count the idropj^ as they slowly fall, one by one, upon 
tln^ frett ed and indignapt heart ; vo particularise, wdth thescriipulona 
and nice hand of indiflerence, the fractional and divided move- 
imnits in tho djal-plate of Misery; to behold tho retinemout of 
birth, the masculine pride of blood, the dignities of iiitelleot, the 
wealth of knowledge, the delicacy and graces of womanhood — all 
that ennoble and scit'ten the stony mass of common places which is 
our life, frittered into atoms, trampled into the diis\ and mire of the 
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meanest thoroughfares of distress; life and bouI, the energies and 
aims of man, ground into one prostrating want, cramped into one 
levelling sympathy with the dregs and refuse of liis kind, blistered 
into a single galling and festering sore : this is, I own, a painful 
and a hitter task ; but it hath its redemption : a priile livoii in 
debasement, a phasure even in woe : and it is theroiore that 
while I. have abridged, J have not shunned it. There are some 
Avhoru the liglitning of fortune blasts, only to render holy. Amidst 
all that humbles and scatlies — amidst all t hat shatters from their 
life its verdure, smites to the dust the pomp and summit of theii 
pride, and in tlie very heart of existence writetli a sudden and 
“strange defeature,*’ they stand erect, — riven, not uprooted,— a 
monument less of pity than of awe ! Then* are some wlio ])ass 
through the Lazar-house of Misery with a step more august than 
a Caesar’s in his hall. Tlie very things which, seen alone, jire 
despicable and vile, associattid with them, become almost venerable 
and divine ; and one ray, however dim and, feeble, of that intense 
holiness w'hich, in the Infant God, shed ninjesty over the manger 
and the straw, not ienied to those' wlio, in the ae])th ol‘ allliction, 
cherish llis patient image, dings over the meanest localities tff 
earth an emanation from ilio glory of ]lea\en! 


CIIAriLU J.. 

i.etters from divers hands, wlnrli will niwoivo 
Ourselves Irom h.uig narration. — Tauncr of Tybuvn, 

One morning, about a fortnight after T’all)ot’s doatli, Clarence 
was sitting alone, tliouglitful aud intdaucholy, wlicii the three fol- 
lowing letters were put into his hand 

LETTEU I-nOM THE DUKE OE H A VEin- lElH). 

“List me, niv dear Lindcm, he the first to congratulate you upon 
your accession of fortune : five thousand a year, Scarsdale, and 
eighty thousand pounds iu the Lunds, arc pretty foes to star- 
vation ! Ah, iriy dear fellow, if you had jbut shot that frosty 
Caucasus of humanity, that pillar of the statij, made not to bend, 
that— but you know already whom I mean, and so I will spare you 
more of my lauKTitable metaphors : had you shot Lord liorodaile, 
your happiness would now be complete ! Everybody talks of your 
luck. La Meronville tending on you with lier white hands, the 

? irel,tiest hands in the world — who would iw>t be wounded, even by 
iord Borodaile, for such a nurse ? And then Talbot’s — yet, 1 wuJ 
not speak of that^ for 3 ’’ou are very unlike thtf present generation ; 
and who knows but you may have some gratitude,, some affoctiom 
some natural feeling in you. I had once ; hut that was before I 
went to France — those Parisians, with their fine sentiments, and 
witty philosophy,^play the df'vil ivith one’s good,* old-fashioned feel- 
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mgs? So Lord Aspedeii is to have an Italian ministry. By -the- 
bye, shall you go with him, or will you not rather stay at home, and 
enjoy your new fortunes — hunt — ^race — dine out — dance — yott^ in 
the House of Commons, and, in short, do all that an Englishman 
and a gentleman should do ? Ornarnento e splendor del secol 
nostro. Write mo a line whenever youjiaye nothing better to do, 

' ^ And Dtdieve^mc, 

“ Most truly yours, 

IIaverfield. 

“ Will you sell >^>ur black marc, or will you buy my brown one ? 
*Uirum hornm mavis accipe, the only piece of Latin 1 remember/* 

LETTKIl FL‘OM l.Olil) ASPEDEK. 

“My 3)EAH Linden, 

“Siiffor me to ontcu- most fully into your i'eeling.^ Death, my 
friend, is common to all : wo must submit to its dispensations. 
I heard accidentally of the groat fortune left you by Mr. Talbot 
(your father, J suppose 1 may venture to call him). Indeed, though 
tyero is a silly ])rojudiei against illegitimacy, ^ct, as our immortal 
hard says, 

Wherefore base ? 

WJicT) t}>j dimensions arc as well cr>mj)act, 

'Diy iniiid :is {^cnerous anil thy shape as true 
As honcjsl i;ittdain*s issue I 

For my part, my di.ar Linden, I say, on your behalf, that it is very 
likely that you arc a natural sou, for such are always the luckiest 
and t he Ix'.st.. 

“You ha^'o probably licard of the honour liis Majesty has con- 

feiT(jd on me, in apiiointing to ray administration the city of . 

As the choice of a secretary has been lett to me, I need not say 
how liappy I shall ho to k<‘ep my promise to you. Indoed, as I 

told liord yesterday morning, 1 do not know anywhere a 

young man who lias more talent, or who plays better on the flute. 

“ Adieu, my dear young friend ; 

** And boliovc me, 

“ Very truly yours, 

“Aspeden.” 

T.ETTEK FltOM MADAME DE I.A MEKONVILLi:. 

(Translated.) • 

‘‘You have done me wrong — great wrong. I loved you— I 
waifed on you — ^tended •you — ^nursed you — gave all up for j^ou; 
and you ibrsook me— forsook me without a word. True, that you 
have been engaged ip a melancholy duty, but, at least, you 
time to unite a line, to cast a thought, to one who had shown for 
you the love that 1 have "d'bhe. But we Will pass over all this ; I 
will not reproach you— it is beneath me. The vicious upbraid — 
the virtmus forgive I I have, for several days, left your house.* I 
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should never have oome to it, had you not been wounded, anti, as 
I fondly imagined, for my sake, lieturn when you will, I shall 
no longer be there to persecute and torment you, 

“ Pardon this letter. I have said too much for myself— a hun- 
dred times too much to you ; but I shall not sin again. This 
intrusion is my last. 

“Cecile de la. Meronville.** 


These letters will, probably, suffice to cledr up that part of 
Clarence’s history which had not hitherto been touched upon ; they 
will show that Talbot’s will (after several legacies to his old ser- 
vants, his nearest connections, and two charitable institutions, 
which he had founded, and for some years supported) had be- 
queathed the bulk of his property to Clarence. Tlie words in 
which the bequest was made, were kind and somewhat remark- 
able “ To my relation and friend, commonly known by the name 
of Clarence Linden, to whom I am bound alike by blood and affec- 
tion,” &c. — These expressions, joined to^ tlie magnitude of the 
bequest, the apparently unaccountable attachment of the old mifn 
to liis heir, ana the mystery which wrapped the origin of the latter, 
aU concuned to give rise to an opinion, easily rcccivtd, and soon 
universally accredited, that Claxence was a natural son of the 
deceased ; and so strong in England is the aristocratic aversion to 
an unknown lineage, that this belief, unflattering as it was, pro- 
cured for Linden a much higher consideration, on the score of 
birth, than he might otherwise have enjoyed. Furthermore will 
the above correspondence testify the general ^clat of Madame La 
Meronville’s attachment, and the construction naturally i)iit upon 
it. Nor do we see miich left for us to explain, with regard to the 
Frenchwoman herself, which cannot equally well bo gleaned, by 
any judicious and intelligent reader, from the epistle last honoiu-ecl. 
by his perusal. Clarence’s sense of gallantry did, indeed, smite, 
him severely, for his negligence and ill requital to one, who, what- 
ever her faults or follies, had at least done nothing with which he 
had a right to reproach her. It must, how'ever, be considered, in 
his defence, that the fatal event which had so lately occurred, tlie. 
relapse which Clarence liad suffered iu consequence, and the 
melancholy confusion and bustle in which the fast week or ten 
days had been passed, were quite sufficient to banish her from his 
remembrance. Still she was a woman, and liad loved, or seemed 
to love ; and Clarence, as he wrote to her a long, kind, and almost 
brotherly letter, in return for her own, felt that, in giving pain to 
another, one often suffers almost as much'^or avoiding as for com- 
mitting a sin. 

We have said his letter w’as kind — it wa.'. also frank, and yet 
prudent. In it he said that he had long loved, anotlier — wdiich 
love alone could have rendered him insensible to her attachment ; 
that he, nevertheless, should always recal her memory with equal 
interest and admiration ; and then, with a tact of flattery which 
the nature of fno correspondence and the sex of the person ad- 
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dresfecl rendered excusable, he endeavoured, as far as he was able, 
to soothe and please the vanity which the candour of his avowal 
was calculated to wound. 

When he had finished tliis letter, he despatched another to Lord 
Aspeden, claiming: a reprieve of some days before he answered the 
proposal of th«* diplomatist. After these epistolary eflbrts, he 
summoned Ills valet, and told him, apparently in a careless tone, 
to find out if Lady Westboroug:h was still in town.^ Then throw- 
inj^ liimself on the couch, he wrestled with the grief and melau- 
clioly wliich the deatli of a friend, and more than a father, might 
well cause in a nTind less susceptible than his, and counted the 
'dull hours crawl onward till his servant returned. “ Lady West- 
borougli and all the family had been gone a week to their seat 
in’* 

“'\\’cll,” thought Clarence, “had he been alive, I could have 
intrusted my cause to a mediator ; as it is, I will plead, or rather 
assert it, myself. — Harrison,” said he aloud, “ see that my black 
mare is ready hy sun-rise to-morrow ; I shall leave town for some 
days.” 

“Not in your present state of health, sir, surely?” said Har- 
Ason, with the liceiist' of one who had been a nurse. 

“My health requires it —no more w'ords, my good Harrison, see 
that I am obeyed.” And Harrison, shaking his head doubtfully, 
left the room. , 

“ Rich, independent, free to aspire to the heights which in Eng- 
land are only accessible to those who join wealth to ambition, I 
have at least,” said Clarence proudly, “ no unworthy pretensions 
even to the hand of Lady Flora Ardenne. If she can love me for 
myself, if she can trust t<j my honour, rely on my love, feel proud 
in mv pride, and aspiring in my ambition, then, indeed, this 
wealth will bi' welcome to me, and the disguised name, which has 
cost ino so many mortifications, become grateful, since she will not 
disdain to share it.” 


CHArTKU LT. 


A litttc druid wifrht. 

Of withered aspect ; hut his eye was keen 
With sweetness mixed— in russet brown bedight. 

Thomson' g “ CttsUe of Indvientit 

Thus holding: high discourse, they came to where 
Tlie cursed carle was at his wonted trade, 

Still tempting heedless men into his snare. 

In witching jnrise, as I before have said. — ibid. 

It was a fine, joyous summer morning when Clarence set out| 
alone, and on horsebdek, upon his enterprise of love and adventure. 
If there he anything on earth more reviving and inspiriting than 
another, it is, to my taste, a bright day, a free horse, a journey of 
excitement before one, and loneliness ! llousseau— in his own way, 
a great, though rather a morbid epicure of this wcyld’s enjoyments 
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— talks with rapture of his pedestrian rambles when in hisafirst 
youth. But what are your foot-ploddings to llie joy winch lifts 
you into the air with the bound of your mettled steed ? 

But there ore times when an iron and stem sadness locks, as it 
were, within itself our capacities of enjoyment; and the song of 
the birds, find the green freshness of the summer morning, and thj 
glad motion of the eager horse, brought neither relief nor (ihang^ 
to the musings of the young adventurer. 

He rode on for several miles without noticing anything on his 
road, and only now and then testifying the nature of his thoughts 
and his consciousness of solitude by brief ana abrupt exclama- 
tions and sentences, which proclaimed the melancholy yet exciting' 
subjects of his meditations. During the heat of the noon, he 
rested at a small public-hous(> about * * * miles from to^vn ; and 
resolving to take his horse at least ten miles further before his 
day*s journey ceased, he remounted towards tlie evening, and 
slowly resumed his way. 

He was now enfrring tlic same county in which lie first made his 
appearance in this history. Although several miles from the spot 
on which the memorable night with the gipsies had been passed, 
his thoughts reverted to its remembrance, and he sighed as #(? 
recalled the ardent hopes which then fed and animated liis heart. 
While thus musing, he heaid the sound of hoofs behind him, and 
presently came by a soher-lookii>g man, on a rougli, strong pony, 
laden (besides its master^s weight), with saddle-bags of uncommon 
size, and to all appearance substantially and artfully tilled. 

Clarence looked, and, after a second survey, recognised the per- 
son of his old acquaintance Mr. Morris Brown. 

Hot equally reminiscent w^as the w’orsliiplul itinerant, who, in 
the great variety of forms and faces wliieh it was his profosaiorial 
lot to encounter, could not he expected to ])reservo a very ni(‘{5 or 
distinguishing recollection of each. 

** Your servant, sir, your servant,” said Mr. Browm, as he rode 
his pony alongside of our traveller. “Arc you going as far as 
W this evening ?” 

“I hardly know yet,” answered Clarence ; “the length of my 
ride depends upon luy horse rather than myself.” 

“ Oh, well, very well,” said Mr. Brown: “hut you will allow 
me, perhaps, sir, the honour of riding with you as far as you go.” 

“ You give me much gratification by your proposal, Mr. Brown • ” 
said Clarence. 

The broker looked in surprise at his companion. “ So you know 
me, sirr” 

“Ido,” replied Clarence. “I am surprised that you have #^>r- 
gotten me.** " 

Slowly Mr. Brown gazed, till at last his memory began to give 
itself the rousing shake—” God bless me, sir,*I beg you a thousand 
pardons — I now remember you perfectly — ^Mr. Linden, the nephew 
of my old patroness, Mrs. Minden. — Dear, dear, how could I he so 
forgetfiil ! I hope, hy-the-byc, sir, that the shirts wore well. I am 
thinking you w\ll want some more. I have some capital cambrie 
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of ciwriously tine quality aud tqxturo, from the wardrobe of the late 
Lady Waddilove.” 

“What, Lady Waddilovo still!” cried Clarence. “Why, my 
jfood friend, you will offer next to furnish me with pantaloons 
from her ladyship’s wardrobe.” 

“ Why, rt ally, sir, .1 sec? ycRi preserve your fine spirits; but I do 
think 1 have? one? or two pair of plum-eoloured velvet inexpressibles, 
that passed into rny possession when her ladyship’s husband died* 
which i)rr]iaps, witli a leetle jilteration, lit you, and at all 

events, wordd he a very e!ej?ant present froni a gentleman to his 
vulet.” 

“ Well, IMr. I’rown, whenever I or my valet wear plum-coloarod 
velvet hrot'ches, I will C{?rtainly purchase those in your possession; 
but, to (tliaugi? the subject, eaii vou inform mo what have become 
■fd* my old iiost and hostess, the Copperases, of Copperas Bower 

“Oh, sir, they are the same as ever — nice jEronteel people they ai*c, 
too. Mastcir Adolphus has grown into a iine young gentleman, 
very n(?arly as tall as yon and I arc. His worthy father preserves 
hia jovial vein, and i-^ very merry whenever I call there. Indeed, 
it was hilt last week, that he made an admirable witticism. 

‘ iiol),’ said he f'fom — you remember Tom, or Be Warens, as Mrs. 
Copperas was phiased to call him — Tom is gone— ‘Bob, have you 
stopped ilic loach r’ * Yes, sir,’ said boh. ‘ And what coach is it.^’ 
asked ^\ir. Copperas. ‘ It be the Swallow, sir,’ .said the boy. ‘ The 
►Swallow ! oh, very well,’ cri.d Mr. (‘opperas; ‘then, now, having 
swallowed in the? roll, I will v/on roll in Itie Swallow ! ’ — Ha ! ha ! 
iia ! sir, veuy iacetious, was it not :• ” 

“ Yery, indoed,” said (ruireiieo; '‘and so Mr. Do Warens has 
gone; how {fariv! lhat r” 

“ VVliy, rvir, you so<? the boy was always of a any turn^ and he 
took to Iriskiiig it, as he called it, of a night, and so he was taken 
up lor tlirasliing a watchman, aud appeared before Sir John, the 
magistrate, the next morning.” 

“ Caractacus before? Cajsar!” observed Linden ; “ and what said 
Cmsarr” 

“ Sir !” said Mr. Brown. 

“ I mean, wd\at said Sir Joim 

(.)h ! hf? asked him his name, and Tom, whoso head Mrs. Cop- 
peras (poor good woman !) Inid crammed with pride enough for 
fifty foot-boys, replied ‘ Be Warens,’ with all the air of a man of 
iii(l(:!pend( lice. ‘ Be \Varens ! ’ cried Sir John, amazed, ‘ wi?’ll have 
no B(?’s here: take him fo Bridewell!* and so, Mrs. Copperas, 
being without a i'oot-boy, sent for me, and I supplied her with — 

“ Out of the late Lady W addilovc’s wardrobe, too r” said Clarence. 

“ lla, ha ! that’s well, very well, sir. Ts'o, not exactly, but he was 
a son of her late l.idy^hip’s coachman. Mr. Copperas has had two 
other scrviints ot^llio nanjo of Bob botbre, but this is the biggest of 
all, so he biimorously ealiis him ‘ Triple Bob Major ! * You observe 
that road to the right, .•^ir— it leads to the mansion of an old 
oufctoraor of mine. ( ji?nernl Cornelius St. Leger! n?iin.y a good bdr- 
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rain bave I sold to his sister. Heaven rest her !— when she du4, 
X lost a rood friend, though she was a little hot or so, to be sure. 
But she had a relation, a young lady— such a lovely, nohle-looking 
creature— it did one’s heart, av. and one’s eyes also, good to look at 
Ixer; and she*s gone too — well, well, one loses ones ciistonuTs 
sadlv ; it makes me feel old and comfortless to think of it. !N^)w, 
yonder, as far as you can see among those distant woods, lived 
another friend of mine, to whom I oflered to inak(> some verv 
valuable presents upon liis marriage with the young lady I spoke 
of just now, hut, poor gentleman, he had not time to acet^pt them ; 
he lost his property hy a lawsuit, a few’ nfontlis after ho was 
married, and a very diflerent person now has Mordaunt Court.” 

” Mordaunt Court ! ” cried Clarences ; “ do you mean to say that 
Mr. Mordaunt has lost that property f’* 

“Why, sir, one Mr. Mordaunt has lost it, and another lias gained 
it; hut the real Mr. Mordaunt has m»t an acre in this county, or 
elsewhere, I fear, poor gentleman. He is universally regretted, 
for he was very good aud very generous, though they say he was 
also mighty proud and reserved ; hut, for my part I never ))crceived 
it. If one is not proud one's self, Mr. Linden, one is very little 
apt to he hurt by pride in other people.” 

“And where is Mr. Algernon Mordaunt r” asked Clarence, as 
he recalled his interview wth that person, and the i/itcrest with 
which Algernon then inspired hijn. 

“ That, sir, is more than any of us can say. He has disappeared 
altogether. Some declare that he has gone abroad, others that he 
is living in Wales in the greatest poverty. However, wherever he 
is, I am sure that he cannot be rich ; for the lawsuit quite ruinod 
him, and the young lady ho married had not a farthing.” 

“ Poor Mordaunt,” said Clarence, musingly. 

“ I think, sir, that the squire w'ould not be best pleased if lie 
heard you pity him. I don’t know w^hy, but he certainly looked, 
walked, and moved like one w'hom you felt it very hard to pity. 
But I am thinking that it is a groat shame that the general should 
not do anything for Mr. Mordaunt’s wife, for she w'as his owm d(‘sli 
and blood ; and I am sure Ae had no cause to be angry at her 
marrying a gentleman of such old family as Mr. Mordaunt. I am 
a great stickler for birth, sir — 1 learnt that from the late Lady 
‘ Brown,* she said, and I shall never forget her ladyship’s air wiieu 
'she did say it, ‘ Brown, respect your superiors, and never fall into 
the hands of the republicans and atheists ! ”* . 

“ And why,** said Clarence, who was much interested in Mor- 
daunt’s fate, “ did General St. Leger withhold his consent ?** 

“ That we don’t exactly know, sir ; hut some say that Mr. Mor- 
daunt was verv high and proud with, the general, and the general 
was, to the full, as fond of his purse as Mr. Mordaunt could be of 
his pedigree — and so, I suppose, one pride clashed against the 
uther, and made a quarrel between them.” o 

“ Would not the general, then, relent after the marriage r ” 

“ Oh ! no, sir — ^for it was a runaway aifair. Miss Diana St. 
Jjiffcv, his sister, was as hot as ginger upoiv it, and fretted and 
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worried the poor g-eneral, who w;is never of the mildest, about. the 
riijiteh, till at last he forbade the poor youri^: lady’s very name to be 
raentioiied. And when Miss Diana died ai)Out two years aj^o, he 
suddenly inlrodueod a tawny sort of cretur, whom they call a‘ 
nmlat to nr ereolo, or some such thin.ir, into the hunso ; and it seems 
that ht; has !uid several children by her, whom ho never durst own 
flinini'- Miss Diana’s life, hut whom ho now declares to he his heirs. 
Well -t hey l ule him with a rod of iron, and suck liim as dry as an, 
oraiure. 'they are a had, j^ripinj^ set, all of them ; and, I am sure, 
1 doii’t say so froni any seitish feidin.e:, Mr. ldnd(m, tli(ui”h lliey 
’have 1‘nrhiVl me the house, and called ino, to my very fa(!c, an old 
cheatin^r Jew. 'I'hink of that, sir !— I. whom the late Lady W., 
in her eveeedin.cr iricndsJiip, used to call ‘ honest IJrown ’ — I whom 
y«.)nr wni'tliy — ” 

“And who,” mieourleously inteiTuptcd CLareneo, “liasMordaunt 
Court now?” 

“ Wliy, a distant ivlation of the last srpiire’s, an elderly g:entlc- 
man, wlio calls himself Mr. Vavasour Mordaunt. I am gom^ there 
to-morrow mornimr, for I still keep up aeonnoxion with the family. 
Tiide(?d, the old genlkanan bought a lovely little ape of me, which 
J did intend as a present to the late (as 1 may call him) Mr. 
Mordmint? so, though I wiU not say I exactly like him— :hc js a 
liard liand at o. hargain—yet at least 1 wdll not deny him liirdue.^ 

** What sort of person is he ^ What character docs he bear ? ” 
ask('d (Jlanmce. 

” r really lindit hard to answer that question,” said the gossiping 
‘Mr. Brown. “ In great things he is very lavish and ostentatious, 
hut in snmll things Ik; is very p(?nuricus, and saving, and miser- 
like — and all for on(j son, who is deformed and very sickly. He 
seems to doat on that boy ; and now I have got two or three little 
pniscnls in thes(i l)ags for Mr. Henry. Heaven forgive me, but 
when I look at the poor creature, with his face all drawn up, and 
his sour, ill-tempered voice, and his limbs crippled, I almost think 
it would he h(;tter if he were in his grave, and the rightful Mr. 
Mordaunt, who would then be the next of kin, in his place.” 

“ So tlu'ii, there is only this unhappy cripple between Mr. 
•^fTorciaurit and the property?” said Clarence. 

“ h'xaclly so, sir. lint will you let me ask where you shall put 

up at W ? 1 will wait upon you, if you will give me leave, 

with some very curious and valuable articles, highly desirable 
either for yourself, or for little presents to your friends.*” 

“ 1 thank you,’* said Clarence, “ 1 shall make no stay at W , 

Isnt 1 slmll be glad to see you in town next week. Favour mo, 
mcanwliile, by accepting tlii.s trifle.” 

“Nay, nay, sii-,” said Mr. Drown, pocketing the money — “I 
really can not accept this — anything in the way of exchange — a 
ring, or a sealr or — ” 

“No, no, not at present,” said Clarence; “the night is coming 
on, and I shall make the be.st of my way. (Jood-bye, Mr. Brown;” 
and Clarence trojted off; but he had scarce got sixty yards before 
he heard the itinerant merchant cry out— ‘ 'Mr. Linde n, Mr, 

o 
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tS* -wi looMng back, ho beheld the honest Brown puttin? 

speed, m order to overtake him f stf he 

« Mr. Btoto, what do you want ? ” 

Jinswcr about Ibo ulum- 

ootoured velvet iuoxpri,*s8i bios,** said Mr. IJrowii. 


Cl I AFTER Lir. 

Are we rontemricd ?— Tfte Douhh Marriit^e. 

It - was dnskvlioii Clamioe amved atthc very pamoinnatwhic].', 
mori> tbari live yoars lio had assumed Ids present luime. As lie 
reoallod tlio note addressed to ]iim, and the simi (Ids wliole rort iirn ) 
whioh it contained, he could not help smilinprat tli<‘ eliang-e his 
lot had since then uiiderg-ont: : but the smile soon withered when 
he thoup'ht of the kind and paternal hand from which t.lnit change 
had proceeded, and ^new that his j^ratitude was no long-er availing-, 
and tliat that haiKi, in pouring: its last fdvours upon him, liad 
become cold. He was ushered into No. Eour, and left to his 
meditations till bed-time. *> 

The next day he recommenced Ips journey. ■^X‘sthorou.g:h Park 

was, though in another county, witldu a sliort ride of \V ; Imt 

as he approached it, the character of the scenery beeaine essentially 
chang’ea. Bare, bold, and racagri'c, the features of the country 
bore somewhat of a Scottish cliaractcr. On the right side of the 
road was a precipitous and perilous descent, and some workmen 
were placing posts along a path for foot-passengers on tluit side 
nearest the carriage-road, probahlv with a view ti> preserve unwary 
coachmen or equestrians from the dangerous vicinit y to tlie descent, 
which a dark night might cause them to incur. As Clarence looked 
idly on the workmen, and painfully on the crumbling and fearful 
descent I have described, he little thought that that spot would, a 
few years after, become the scene of a catastrophe afiecting in the 
most powerful degree the interests of his future life. Our young 
traveller nut up his horse at a small inn, bearing the Westboroiigk 
arms, ana situated at a short distance from the park gatc.s. Now 
that he was so near his mistress — ^now that less than an hour, nay, 
than the fourth part of an hour, migM place him before h(ir, and 
decide his fate, his heart, which had hitherto sustained him, grew 
faint, and presented, lirst fear, then anxiety, and, at last, despond- 
ency to his imagination and forebodings. ^ 

“At all events,** said he, “ I will see luer alone before I will 
confer with her artful and proud mother, or her cipher of a father. 

I will then tell her all my history, and open to her all my secrets : 

I will only conceal from her my present fortunes, for oven if 
rumour should have informed her of them, it will be easy to^ve 
llie report HO sanction ; I have a right to that trial. AYhen she is ’ 
comwheed that, at least, neither my birth i^or character can 
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disfjraco lior, I sliall soe if }icr lovo oau enable licr to overlook mv 
supposeil poy(‘rty, aiul to share my uncertain lot. If so, there will 
be sojnr iriinuplL in nndeoeivin.i' lior error and rewardinn- her 
j.rt;iier()Sity : il not, 1 shall be saved from involving my happiness 
wilIi that ot one who looks only to luy worldly possessions. I owo 
jt. to her, it isirue, to show Ikt llial 1 am no lowborn ])rel(.'nder • 
hut 1 owe it also to myself to aseertaiu if my own individual 
qualities are suflieient t-o gain her hand.** 

I'Vauglit witli these ideas, whieli were natural enough to a man 
whose ])eeuliar entmm stances were well calculated to make him 
leel rather soured and suspicions, and whose pride had been 
severe y nyundi'd liy tlic oontem])t ivith which his letter had been 
ti'eated — (.Jlaremto wallced into the j>ark, and, hovering around tlio 
iious(‘, watelied and waited that opportunity of addressing Lady 
flora, M'hich Iif' trusted her habits of iraik/ng would aUbrd him) 
hut hours rolled away, the OYeiuns; set in, and Lady Flora had not 
once (f.n'ttcd the house. 

More disnppoiiiied and siek at In art than ho liked to confess, 
Clarence ret urned to his i:in, took his solitary meal and strolling 
s9nce more into tiie j)aVk, watelied beueatii the windows till mid- 
night, (nideavcmring to guess which were the casements of her 
apartment'*', and feeling his heart heat high at every light which 
ilashed i'orih, and disnpjiearod, and every Ibrni whicli llittod across 
the windows of the great staircitse. Little did Lady Flora., as she 
sat in her room alone, and, in tears, mused over CIa*rence*s fancied 
worllilcssness and inlidelity, and told her heart again and again 
that she lov('d no more— little did slio know wliosc eye kept vigils 
without, or whose feet brushed away the rank dews beneath her 
windows, or vrhoso thoughts, though not altogeilier unraingled 
with reproach, were riveted with all the ardour of a young and 
lirst love upon her. 

It Ava,s uiilortuuate for Linden that he had no opportunity of 
persoiuilly pleading his suit ; his altered form and faded 
count, eiianec would at lea.st have insured a hearing, and an interest 
for his honest though somewliat liaughty sincerity ; hut tliough 
111 at day, and the next, and the next, 'were passed in the most 
iwxious and unremitting vigilance, Clarence only once cauglit a 
glimpse of Lady Flora, and then she was one amidst a large party; 
and Clarence, fearful of a premature and untimely discovery, was 
forced to retire into the tlncknesses of the park, and lose the 
•solitary reward of his watches almost as soon as ho had won it. ^ 
Wearied and racked by his suspense, and despairing of obtaining 
iavourable opportunity for an interview^, without such a 
request, Clarence at la'»t resolved to write to Lady Flora, entreating 
lier assent to a meeting, in \vhich bo pledged liimself to clear up 
all that had liitherti seemed doubtful in his conduct or mysterious 
in his character. Though respectful, urgent, and bearing the 
impress of truth and feeling, the tone of the letter was certainly 
that of a man who conceived he had a right to a little resentment 
tor the past, and a little confidence for the future. It w'as what 
might well be written by one who imagined his fiffection had onm 
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been returned, but would as certainly have been deemed very 
presumptuous by a lady who thought that the atlection itself was 
a liberty. 

Having penned this epistle, the next care was how to convey it. 
After much deliberation, it Avas at last committed to the care of a 
little girl, the daughter of tlie lodge-keeper, whom Lady Flora 
thrice a week personally instructed in the mysteries of sptdling, 
reading, and caligraphy. With many injunctions to deliver the 
letter only to the hands of tlie beautiful tcaclua*, Claroiujc trusted 
his despatches to the little scliohir, and, with f-, trembling frame 
and Avistful eye, Avatclied tiusan take her road, with her green 
satchel and her shining cliecks, to the great lious(*. 

One hour, two hours, three hours, passed, and the messenger had 
not returned. Itcstless and impatient, Clarence Avalked back to 
his inn, and had not been there many minutes before a. servant, in 
the Westborough livery, appeared at the door of the liumble 
hostelry, and left the following letter for his perusal and 
gratification : — 

“ Sill, 

“ The letter intended for my daughter has- just heori given to m^ 
by Lady Westborough. I know not Avhat gave rise to the lan- 
guage, or the very extraordinary request for a clandestine meeting, 
which you have thought proper to address to Lady Flora Ardcnnc ; 
but you will alloAV me to observe, that if you intend to confer 
upon my daughter the honour of a matrimonial proposal, she fully 
concurs with me and her mother in the negative Avhicli 1 feel 
necessitated to put upon vour obliging offer. 

“ I need not add that all correspondence with my daughter must 
close here. I have the honour to be, 

“ Your very obedient servant, 

“ Westdohougu.” 

“ Westborough Lark. 

“ To Clarence Linden, Esq.” 

Had Clarence’s blood heen turned to fire, his veins could not 
have swelled and burnt with ii fiercer licat thau thev did, as he 
read the aboA^e letter— a masterpiece, porliaps, in the line of Avliat 
may be termed the “ d d civil ” of ej)istolary favours. 

“Insufferable arrogance I ” he muttered Avithiii his teeth. “I 
will live to repay it. Perfidious, unfeeling woman— Avhat an escape 
1 have had of her !— Noav, now, 1 am on tlu^ world, and aloiu', 
thank ' Heaven. I will accept Aspeden’s offer, and leave this 
country ; when I return, it shall not he as a humlde suiloi to Li^dy 
Flora Ardenne. Pish ! hoAv the name sickens me : hut come, 1 
have a father— at least a nomiiml one. He ^.s old and weak, and 
may die before I return- 1 will see him once more, and tnen, hey 
for Italy ! Oh ! I am so happy — so happy at my freedom and 
«)scape. What, ho !— waiter !— my horse instantly ! ” 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

/•ttcr.— What has thy father done ? 

Baat . — What have 1 done ! 

Am I n()t innocent ? — The Cenci. 

The twilight w4s darkening slowly over a room of noblo dimen- 
sions and costly fashion. Although it was the height of summer, 
a low lire burnt in tlio grate ; and stretching his hands over the 
feeble llarae, an old man, of about sixty, sat in an arm-chair, 
curiously carved with armorial bearings. The dim, yet htful 
flame, cast its upward light upon a countenance, stern, haughty, 
and repellent, where the passions of youth and manhood had dug 
themselves gravcis in many an iron line and deep furrow: the 
forehead, thougli high, was narrow and compressed — the brows 
sullenly overhung the eyes, and the nose, winch was singularly 
](5rominent and decided, age had sharpened, and brought out, as it 
were, till it gave a stubborn and very forbidding expression to the 
more sunk«n f(?atures over which it rose with exaggerated dignity, 
^'wo botthis of wine, a few dri^d preserves, and a water gloss, 
richly chased, and omameiittid with gold, showed that the inmate 
of tlui apartment had passed the hour of the principal repast, and 
his loneliness at the time usually social, seemed to indicate that 
few olive bran(jhes were accustomed to oversliadow his table. 

Hie windows of the dining-room readied to the ground, and 
without, the closing light just enabled one to see a thick copse of 
wood, which, at a very brief interval of turf, darkeued immediately 
o])pj)site the liouse. While the old man was thus bending over the 
lire and conning his evening contemplations, a figure stole from 
the copse 1 have mentioned, and approaching the window, looked 
])ryingly into the apartment ; then with a noiseless hand it opened 
the spring of the casenieiit, which was framed on a peculiar and 
<dd- fashioned construction, that required a practised and familiar 
^’■«ch — entered the iipiuinient, andcre])t on, silent and unperceived 
by l]u‘ inhabitant ol' the room, till it ]>ausedand stood motionless, 
with folded anus, scarce three steps behind the high back of the 
old man’s eliair. 

lu a few miiuitos llu; latter moved from his position, and slowly 
rose ; the abruptness with whicli he turned, brouglit the dark 
ligiy*e of the inti’udcr full and suddenly before him : he started 
back, and cried in an afai med tone — “ Who is there r” 

The stranger made no reply. 

'.riic old man, in a t^oice in which anger and pride mingled with 
fear, rt'peated the question. The flgure advanced, dropped the 
cloak ill which it was wrapped, and presenting the features of 
Clarence Linden, said, in a low but clear tone, 

“Your son.” 
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The old man dropped his hold of the hell rope, whicli lie'liad 
just before seized, and leaned as if for support against the oak 
wainscot ; Clarence approached. 

“Yes !” said he mounilully, “your unfortunate, your oflcnding, 
but your guiltless son. More than iive years 1 have heon banished 
from your house; I have been thrown, while yet a boy, Avithout 
frieiKls, Avithout guidance, without name, upon the AAdd<^ Avorid, 
and to the mercy of chance. I come now to you as a man, (jlaiming 
no assistance and uttering no reT)roach, hut to tell you that him 
Avbum an earthly father reiected, God has prest;i’ved ; that Avithout 
one unworthy or dijhasing act, 1 have won for myself tlic i'ricmds 
who support, and the Avcalth Avhicli dignities, life— since it renders 
it independent. Through all the disadvantages I liave struggled 
against, 1 have preserved luiinipaircd niy honour, and unsuilied 
my conscience : you luiA^e disowned, hut you Tuiglit have claiiijcd 
me without shame. Father, these hands are clean ! “ 

A strong and evidtuit emotion sliook i\u) old man’s frani(‘. Ho 
raised himself to his full lieight, Avliich AA'a.s still tall and 
commanding, and in a A'oice, the natural harshness of which Avas 
Tendered yet more repellent by passion, n^plied, “ .l>i>y ! yopr 
presumption is iiisutieral)lo. What to nu* is your wretched fater 
Go — go-go to your miserable nmlhei*; liiid her out— claim kindred 
there ; liv(3 together, toil together, rot together ; but come not to 

me ! — disgrace to my house ask not admiltaiiee to my atieetioiis ; 

the luAv may give you iny name, hut sooner Avould J l»e torn ])iece- 
meal than own your right to it. If you want mon('y, miine tho 
sum, take it; cut np luy fortuuc to shreds— seize my pro j)erty-— 
revel on it — bnt come not ftare. This house is sacred ; pollute it 
not : I disoAvnyou ; 1 discard y«)u ; I — ay, I detest— I loallm you ! *\- 

And Avith these Avords, Avhich earsuj forth, as if heaved I'ruin the*’ 
inmost heart of the spoak<T, who shook Avith tlie fury he ••.'udeii- 
voured to stitio, lie ffll hack into liis chair, and lixed Iiis cye.s, 
wliich. glared h.-arfully Ihrougli th(‘ inereasiug darkness, 

Linden, avIio stood high, erect, ami sorrowfully bchire him. 

“Alai?, iny lord!*' raid Claroiiee, Avith mournful bitterness, 
“have not the years Avhieli have seared yonr form and whitem d 
your Jocks brought sjme meekness to your rancour, some im rev to 
vonr i!i.justiet\ for one whose only crime against you seems to ha. 
been his birth, lint 1 said f c.ame not to reproach — nor do !. 
!AIaiiy a bitter h< nr, nmny a pang of sliame, and morl i Heat ion, 
nrscry, wliich h.ivo made scars in my heart that Aviii i.ie\ er wear 
aw. V, :ny Avrongs havi' cost im- ~l>ut let them pass. Let tboMi not; 
swo.h A'our futuio and last account a\ believer it he rofjuiT’ed. I am 
about t o leave tliis CHuintry, Avith a lieavy and forelioding lionrt ; 
Ave may m'ver meet again on earlh. I have no longer any Avish, 
any chance of resuming the iiaiiio you luuyjEi deprived me of. 1.^ 
sliall leaver thrust myself on your rchilionship, or cro.ss your view. 
Lavish your wealth upon bim Avhom you liave placed soimmeasur- 
ahly above mo in your aiii*ctioiis. Hut I Iiavc not deserved you? 
curse., father ; give me your blessing, and let iiio dcipart in peace." 

** Peace ! aiid '.vliat peace liavc 1 liad : — what respite Jrom gnawing 
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shivne, the foulness and leprosy of humiliation andrejjroach, since- 
since — ? But this is not your fault, you say : no, no — it is another’s 
and you are only the mark of my stijrma, my disprrace, not it; 
perpetrator. 1 la ! a n i tie distinction, triily . My blessing, you say 
Come, laieel ; kneel, hoy, and have it !’* 

Clarence {ip])roachc(l, and stood bending and bare-headed hefort 
his fatlu r, hut lie knelt not. 

“ AVliy do you not laieel ? ** cried the old man, vehemently. 

“It is the attitude ot the injimu*, not of the injured!” saic 
Clarence, tirmly. 

“ Injured ! — inii^lcnt reprobate— is it not I who am injured? Dc 
you not riiad it in my liruvr — heri', here r” and the old man struck 
his clenched hand violeiitl 5 ' against his temples. “Was I not 
injured ?” — (he eon tinned, sinking his voice into a key unnaturally 
low) — “did 1 not trust implicitly r — did I not give up my heart 
without sus])ieion r — was I not duped deliciously ? — was I not kind 
enough, hlind euoiigli, fool enough — and was I not betrayed — 
damnahly, lilthily hidraj’-ed? But that was no injury. Was not 
my old age turned, a saihess treti, a poisoned spring r — were not my 
days made a caivse to me, and my nights a torture r — was I not, am 
^ iiot, a mock, anif a bye-word, and a miserable, impotent, 
unave nged old man ? Inj ured ! — But this is no injury ! — Boy, boy, 
what ar(‘ your wrongs to mine?” 

“ Father !” cried Clarenci?, dpprecatingly, “I am not the oauso 
of voiir Avj’ongs ; is it just that the innocent should slitter fur tlic 
guilty?” 

“ >Si)cak not in tha t voice !” cried the old man — “ that voice ! — 
lie, lie oil it. llcaiee ! away ! — away, hoy ! — wliy tariy you ? — My 
sou, and have that voice? — ^Pooli, you are not mj'' son. lia, ha ! — 
my son ! ” 

“What am I, then?” said Clarcaicc, sootbiiiglj’' : for he was 
shocked Jind grieved, ratlu^r than irritateil, by a wrath which 
partook so stronglj^ of insanity. 

“1 will tell yttu,” cried the father — “ 1 will tell you what you 
are — you arc my curse !” 

“Farewell,” said (kirence, inucli agitated, and retiring to the 
window by which he had (miered ; “may your heart never smite 
yrm lor yonr eriu ltj' ! h'arewedl ! — ^may the blessing you have 
withheld from me he ivilli you ! ” 

“ Slop ! -slay !” cried the father; for his fury was clieckod for 
one TLioment, a.iid his nature, ilerce as it was, releLtod : hut Ciarericc 
was already gone, and t!io niiserablc <dd iium \vas left ;dono to 
diirkiiess, and s(ditude, and the passions which can make a hell of 
t)ip human heart ! 
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CHAPTEll LIV. 

Scd quae prseclara, et prospera tanti, 

Ut rebus laetis par sit mensura malorum.* — Juvetuii, 

We are now transported to a father and a son of a very ditferciit 

K was about the hour of one, P.M., when the door of Mr. Vava- 
sour Mordaunt*s study was thrown open, and the servant announced 
Mr. Brown 

“ Your servant, sir— your scr\- ant, Mr. Henry,** said the itinerant, 
bowing low to the two gentlemen thus addressed. The former, Mr. 
Vavasour Mordaunt, might be about the same age as Linden’s 
father. A shrewd, sensible, ambitious man of the world, he had 
made his way from the state of a younger brother, with no fortune 
and very little interest, to considerable woaltli, besides tlie property 
he had acquired by law, and to a degree of consideratiem for 
general influence and personal ability, which, considering he had 
no official or parliamentary rank, very few of his equals enjoyed. 
Persevering, steady, crafty, and possessing, to an eminent degree, 
that happy art of * canting * which opbns the readiest way to character 
and consequence, the rise and renutation of Mr. Vavasour Mor- 
daunt appeared less to be wondered at than envied ; yet, even envy 
was only for those who could not look beyond the surlace of things. 
'He was at heart an anxious and unhappy man. Tlui evil we do in 
• the world is often paid back in the bosom of home. Mr. Vavasour 
Mordaunt was, like Cranford, what might be termed a mistaken 
utilitarian: he had lived utterly and invariably for self; but 
. instead of uniting self-interest with the interest of others, ho 
considered them as perfectly incompatible ends. But character 
was among the greatest of all objects to him ; so that, though he 
had rarely deviated into what might fairly be termed a virtue, he 
had never transgressed what might rigidly be called a propriety. 
He had not the aptitude, the wit, the moral audacity ol' Craufori;. 
he could not have indulged in one oflence wuth impunity, by a 
mingled courage and liypocrisy in veiling other.s— lie was the slave 
of the forms ^vhich Crauford subjugated to liimsclf. lie was only 
so far resembling Crauford, as one man of the world rt'sembles 
another in selfishness and dissimulation ; he could be dishonest, not 
“villanous, much less a villain upon system. He was a canter^ 
^Crauford a hypocrite : his uttered opinions were, like Crauford^'s, 
"differing from nis conduct ; but he helieved the truth of the former 
.even while sinning in tlie latter : he canted s ) sincerely, that the 
tears came in his eyes when he spoke. Never was there a man 
more exemplary in words: people who departed from him went 

* Bat what excellence or prosperity so grreat that there should be an equal 

measure of evils for oyr Joys? 
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away impressed with the idea of an excess of honour — a plethora 
of conscience. “ It was almost a pity/* said they, “ tnat Mr. 
Vavasour was so romantic;** and thereupon they named him as 
executor to their wills and guardian to their sons. None blit he 
could, in carrying the lawsuit against Mordaunt, have lost nothing 
in reputation by success. But there was something so specious, so 
ostensibly lair in his manner and words, while he was ruining 
Mordaunt, that it was impossible not to suppose he was actuated 
by the purest motives, the most holy desire for justice — not for 
himself, he said, for he was old, and already rich enough, — but for 
liis son ’ From thht son came the punishment of all his oflences — 
the black drop at the bottom of a bowl, seemingly so sparkling. 
To him as the father grew old, and desirous of quiet. Vavasour had 
transferred all his seJiishness, as if to a securer and more durable 
linn. Tlie child, when young, had been singularly handsome and 
iiitelligeiit ; and Vavasour, as he toiled and toiled at his ingenious 
and graceful clieateries, pleased himself with anticipating the 
importance and advantages the heir to liis labours would enjoy, 
h'or that son lie certainly had persevered more arduously than 
otherwise he might have done in the lawsuit, of the justice of 
ft'hicli he better satislfed the world than his own breast ; for that 
son ho rejoiced as he looked around the stately halls and noble 
domain, liom which the rightful possessor had been driven ; for 
that son ho extended ei^onomy int^ peiuiriousness, and hope into 
anxiety ; and, too old to expect much more from the world him- 
self, for that son he anticipated, with a wearing and feverish 
fancy, whatever wealth (joula purchase, beauty win, or intellect 
command. 

But as if, like the Castle of Otranto, there was something in 
Mordaunt Court which contained a penalty and a doom for the 
usurper, no sooner hud Vavasour possessed himself of his kins- 
man’s estate, than the prosperity of his life dried and withered 
away, like Jonah’s gourd, in a single night. His sou, at the age 
of tiiirteen, 1‘ell from a. scairold, on which the workmen were mak- 
ing some extensive alterations in the old house, and became a 
cripple and a valetudinarian for life. But still Vavasour, always 
of a sanguine temperament, cherished a hope that surgical assist- 
► (fttco niiglit restore him ; from place to place, from prolessor to 
professor, from quack to quack, he carried the unhappy boy, and 
as each ri'medy failed, he was only the more impatient to devise a 
new one. But as it was the mind as well as person of his son in 
whicli tlie lather had stored up his ambition ; so, in despite of this 
fearl id accident, and the wretched health by which it was followed, 
V jvasour never sullcred liis son to rest from the tasks, and tuitions, 
and lectures of the vsirious masters by whom he was surrounded,. 
The poor lioy, it is true, deprived of physical excition, and natu- 
rally of a serious disposition, reemired very little urging to second 
his father’s wishes for liis mental improvement ; and as the tutors 
were all of the orthodox university calibre, who imagine that 
there is no knowledge (but vanity) in any other works than those 
An which their own lalu cation has consisted ; so Henry Vavasour 
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became at once the victor and victim of Bentleys and Scaiijrers, 
•word- weighers and nnslre-scauners, till, utterly ignorant of every- 
thing which could have softened his temper, dignified his misfor- 
tunes, and reconciled him to his lot, he was sinking last into the 
grave, soured by incessant pain into moroseness, envy, and bitter- 
ness; exhausted by an unwholesome and useless application to 
unprofitable studies ; an excellent scholar (as it is termed), with 
the worst regulated and worst informed mind of almost any of his 
contomnoraries equal to himself in the advantages of ability* 
original goodness of disposition, and the costly and profuse expen- 
diture of education. ' 

But the vain father, as he hcai’d, on all sides, of his son’s talents, 
saw nothing sinister in tlieir direction : and tJjough the poor boy 
grew daily more contracted in mind and broken in frame. Vavasour 
yet hugged more and more closely to his breast the hope of ultimate 
cure for tho latter, and future glory for the forjner. So he Avent 
on heaping money, and extending acres, and planting, and improv- 
ing, and hnilding, and hoping, and anticipating, for one at whose 
very feet the grave was already dug ! 

But we left Mr. Brown in the study, making his how’ and pro- 
fessions of service to Mr. Vavasour Mordaulit and Ids son. ^ 

“ Good day, honest Brown,” said tho ibriniT, a middle-sized and 
rather stout man, with a well-powdered Iiead, and a. sha^'p» sfirewd, 
and very sallow countenance ; “good day — have you brought xny 
of the ihreigu liqueurs you spoke V)f, for Mr. lleni*y r” 

“Yes, sir, I have some curiously line ean. d*or and liqueur des 
iles^ besides tho inarasqtUno and cxiraqoa. Tlie late i.ady AVaddi- 
love honoured my taste in these matters with, luu* especial a])pro- 
bation.** 

“ My dear boy,” said Vavasour, turning to bis son, Avbo lay ex- 
tended on tlie coueb, reading, not the l'romoti:.'Us (tliat most noble 
drama ever ert.-ated), hut the notes upon it-— '' lay dear l)oy, as you 
are fond of liqueurs^ 1 desired Brown to get some p(!culiarly fine ; 
perhaps ” 

“ Pish !” said tlie son, fretfully interrupting him, “ do, I besoecli 
you, take your hand off ray shoulder. JSe;- now, you have made 
me lose my place. I really do wish you w ould h.uve me alone for 
one moment m the day.” ^ 

“ I beg youT pardon, Henry,” said tlio fidher, looking reverently 
on the Greek characters which liis son preferri d to tho iiowspuper. 
“ It is very vexatious, I owm ; but do taster these liqueurs. Dr, 
Lukewarm said you might have every tiling you liked — ” 

“ But quiet ! ” muttered the cripple. 

“ I assure you, sir,” said tlio Avandering nmrehant, “ that tj>ey 
are excellent; allow me, Mr. V^avasour ferdaunt, to ring for a 
corkscrew. I really do think, sir, that Mr. Henry looks much bet- 
ter — I declare he has quite a colour.” • 

“No, indeed !” said Vavasour, eagerly. “ Well, it sec'ms to me, 

too, that he is getting better. I intend him to try j\lr. E *s 

patent collar in a day or two ; but that will in .some measure pre- 
venjb his reading. A great pity : for I am very anxious that lie 
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should lose no time in his studies just at present. He goes to 
Cambridge in October.*' 

“ Indeed, sir. Well, he will set the town in a blaze, I guess, 
sir ! Everybody says what a fine scholar Mr. Henry is— even in 
the servants’ hall ! ** 

“Ay, ay,” said Vavasour, gratified even by this praise, “he is 
clover* enough, Erown ; and, what is more ** (and hero Vavasour’s 
look grew sanctified), “he is good enough. His j^rinciples do 
e<iual honour to his head and heart. He would be no sou of mine 
if lie were not as much the gentleman as the scholar.” 

Tl'io youth lirtetPhis heavy and distorted face from his book, and 
a srieor raised his lip for a moment; but a sudden spasm of pain 
seizing liim, the expression changed, and Vavasour, whose eyes 
\wv(' iix(;d upon him, hastened to his assistance. 

“ 't hrow open the window, Erown ; ring the bell — call — ” 

“ j.*ooh, father,” cried the boy, with a shaip, angry voice, “I am 
not going to die yet, nor faint either ; but it is all your fault. If 
you will luivo lliose odious, vulgar pc()])le here for ^rmr own plea- 
suri', at least sufier me, another daj% to retire.” 

^ “My sou, my son said the grieved father, in reproachful 
anger, “ it was luy anxiety to give you some trifling enjoyment 
thav. brought Erowii hen'—you must be sensible of that ! ” 

‘‘ You t Ais(! me to death,” grmnhlcd the peevisli unfortunate. 

“ Well, sir,” said 3 1 r. Erowi^ “shall I leave the bottles here? 
or do you \)lease that I should give tlioin to the butler ? 1 seo that 
i r.m 'dis])leasing and troublesome to Mr. Henry; butasmy wor- 
iliy i‘ri(!nil ojkL iJatroness, tbo late Lady — ” 

“ (io — go— honest Erown !” said Vavasour (who desired every 
good word) — “go, and give the liqueurs to Ereston. Mr. 
lAiiiy is extremely sorry that he is too unwell to see you now; 
eiid 1 — I iiave the in urt of a father for his sufferings.” 

!■. r>rov\ u vrn.hdiM'w. “ ‘ Odious and vulgar,’ ” said ho to him- 
m Il', i.i a little for Mr. Brown peculiarly valued himself on 

: i. atilily — “ ‘ odi.>ns and vulgar !’ To think of his littlo lord^ 

.ihin iiifeiEig Mu?h s h Min t’fal words ! However, I will go into the 
room, Miul abiis'o him there. But, I sup])Oso, I shall get 
• ^ di,;!o :• in. this house — no, not so much as a crust of bread ; for 
tile old gentleman is. launching out into such prodigious 
<':.]>i‘nses on a great scale— making heathenish temples, and spoil- 
ii’g the line old lioiisc with his new picture gallery and nonsense — 
iie is so close in small matters, that I warrant not a candle-end 
i^seape.s hiii). -griping and pinching, and squeezing with one hand, 
and s(;Mtt,LriTig inoiioy, as if it Avere dirt, with the olh<-r — and all 
he Umt (M-oss, ngly, dedbrraed, littlo whipper-snapper of a son. 

‘ Odious and vulgar,** indeed ! What shocking language ! Mr. 
Algernon Mon I aunt would never have made use of such Avords, I 
know. A ml, blesiPme, noAv 1 think of it, I Avoncler Avhere that 
poor genilonirAi is — the young heir here is not long for this Avorld, 

1 can see ; and Avho knows hut Avhat Mr. Algernon may be in great 
distress ; and I am sure, as far as four hundred pounds, or even 
a thousand, go, I Avould not mind lending it l^im, only upon the 
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post-orbits of Squiro Vavasour and bis hopeful. I like dovig* a 
kind thing ; and Mr. Algernon was always very good to me ; and I 
am sure I don't care about the security, though I thixik it will be 
as sure as sixpence ; for the old gentleman must be past sixty, and 
the young one is the worse life of the two. And when he’s gone— ■ 
what relation so near as Mr. Algernon? We should help one 
another~it is but one’s duty : and if he is in great distress he 
would not mind a handsome premium. Well, nobody can say 
Morris Brown is not as charitable as the best Christian breathing ; 
and, as the late Lady Waddilove very justly observed, ‘Brown, 
believe me, a prudent risk is the surest gain ! * ' I will lose no time 
in finding the late squire out.” 

Muttering over these reflections, Mr. Brown took his way to the 
steward’s room. 


CHAPTER LY. 

Clar. — How, two letters ? — The Lover's Progress. 

IBTTEE FBOM CLAIIENCE LINDEN, ESQ.*, TO THE DUKE OF ^ 
HAVERFIELD. 

Hotel Calais. 

“ Mt dear Duke, — After your kind letter, you will forgive me 
for not having called upon you before 1 left England — for you have 
led me to hope that I may dispense with ceremony towards you ; 
and, in sad and sober earntjst, I was in no mood to visit even you 
during the few days I was in London, previous to my departure. 
Some French philosopher has said that, ‘ the best compliment we 
. can pay our friends, when in sickness or misfortune, is to avoid 
. them.’ I will not say how far I disagree with this sentiment ; 
but I know that a Frencli philosopher will be an unanswerable 
authority with you, and so I will take shelter even under the 
battery of an enemy. 

“I am waiting here for some days, in expectation of Lord 
Aspeden’s arrival. Sick as I was of England, and all that has 
latolj occurred to me there, I was glad to have an opportunity of 
leaving it sooner than my chief could do; and I amuse mysSlf 
very indifferently in this dull town, with reading all the morning, 
plays all the evening, and dreams of my happier friends all the 
night. 

And so you are sorry that I did not destroy Lord Borodaile. 
My deal* duke, you would liave been much more sorry if I had ! 
what could you then have done for a living Pasquin for your sfc"*ay 
lampoons ana vagrant sarcasms ? Had an 'unfortunate bullet car- 
ried away 

That peer of England— pillar of tlie atate 

A 

08 you term him, pray on whom could * Duke Humphrey unfold 
hisg^efs?’— Ah, *duke, better as it is, believe me ; and, whenever 
yoD are at a loss for a subject for wit, you will And cause to bless 
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my forbearance, and congratulate yourself upon the eidstence of 
its object. 

“ Dare I hope that, amidst all the gaieties which court you, you 
will find time to write to me ? If so, you shall have in return the 
earliest intelligence of every new soprano, and tlie most elaborato 
criticisms on every budding figurante of our court. 

“ Have you mot Trollolop lately— and in what new pursuit are 
his intellectual energie.s engaged ? Tliere, you see, 1 have fairly 
entrapped your Grace into a question, which common courtesy 
will oblige you to a^^swer. 

“ Adieu, ever, my dear duke, 

“ Most truly yours, &c.'’ 

LETTEB FHOM THE DUKE OP HAVEKFIELD TO CLAUENCE 
LINDEN, ESO. 

“ A THOUSAND thanks, mon choi\ for your letter, though it was 
certainly less amusing and animated than I could have wished it, 
for your sake as well as iny own; yet it could not have been 
mare weleomoly received, had it been as witty as your conversa- 
tion itself. I heard that you had accepted the place of secretary 
to Lord Aspeden, and that you had passed through London on 
your way to the continent, looking— (the amiable Gaily thorpe, 
‘who never Hatters,* is my autliority) — more like a ghost than 
yourself. So you may be sure, my dear Linden, that I was very 
anxious to be convinced, under your oto hand, of your carnal 
existence. 

“ Take care of yourself, my good fellow, and don’t imagine, as I 
am apt to do, that youth is like my hunter. Fearnought, and will 
carry you over everything. In return for your philosophical 
maxim, I will give you another. ‘ In age we should remember 
that we have been young, and in youth, that we are to he old.* — 
Ehem ! — am I not profound as a moralist ? I think a few such 
sentences would become my long face well; and to say truth, I am 
tired of being witty— every one thinks he can be that — so I will 
borrow Trollolop’s philosophy— take snuif, wear a wig out of curl, 
i»ild grow wise instead of merry. 

“Apropos of TroUolop ; let me not forget that you honour him 
ydth your inquiries. I saw him tliree days since, and he asked me 
if 1 had been impressed lately with the idea vulgarly called 
Clarence Linden ; and he then proceeded to inform me that he had 
heard the atoms which composed your frame were about to be 
resolvod into a new form. Wliile I was knitting my brows very 
wismy at this intelligercc, he passed on to apprise me that I had 
neither length, breadth, nor extension, nor any thing but mind. 
Flattered by so delicate a compliment to my understandinjg, I 
yielded my assent ; and he then shifted his ground, and toloTme 
that there was no such thing as mind — that we were but modifica- 
tions of matter^and that, in a word, I was |dl body. 
advantage of this doctrine, and forthwith removed my modi&oa1|pii 
of matter from his. 
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“ Findlater has iust lost his yomipfcr brother in a duel, ^''ou 
have no idea how shocking it was. Sir Cluistopher one day heard 

his brother, who had just entered the dragoons, ridiculed i'or 

his want of spirit, by Major Elton, who professed to be the youtli’s 
best friend — the honest heart of our wortliy l)aronct was shocked 
beyond measure at this pertidy, and the next time his brother 
mentioned Elton’s name with praise, out came tlio story. You 
may guess the rest: young Findlater called out Elton, who 
shot him through the lungs I— -‘1 did it for the best,’ cried Sir 
Christopher. 

“ La pauvre petite Mcronville ! — What an Ariadne ! Just as I 
was thinking to play the Baeehiis to your Tluistais, up steps an 

f entleman from Yorkshire, who hoars it is lashionahlo to maiT> 
onas rohaSt proposes honourable iiiatrimonj% and depriv(‘s me and 
the world of La Mcronville ! The wedding took ]da.c‘c on Monday 
last, and the happy pair set out to their seal in the Is^/rth. 
Verily, we shall have quite a new race in llu' next gtiuTtition 
— I expect all the babes will skip into the world with a dc 
zephyr^ singing in sweet trebles — 

Little dancinf;: loves we ar'* ! 

—■Who the deuce is our i)apa ? 

think yon will be surprised to bear that Lord ’)orodailo is 
beginning to tbaw — I saw him sniilo tlic other d'.iy ! (’t*rtainly 
are not so near the North Polo n*s we wtTe ! lie is g'dng, and so 
ami, in the course of the autumn, to your old frienrls, the West- 
boroughs. Ttleport says that Ini is un pen tpris fh la hdle Flore ; , 
but, then, Report is such a liar !- For my ow^n j)iii’t, J always 
contradict her. 

** I eagerly embrace your offer of correspondence, and assure you 
that there are few people by whose friendship 1 conceive myself so 
much honoured as oy yours, "i'oii wdll believe this ; for you know 
that, like Callytborpe, I never liatter. — h’arewcll for the present. 

” Sincerely yours, 

“ JlAVTOliriELn.” 


CHAPTER LVl. 

Q, JSlUs. — Shall I be tempted of the devil thus? 

jc. Itich. — Ay, if the devil tempt tiice to do good. 

Q. Eliz . — Shall 1 lorget myself to be myself 

It wanted one hour to midnight, as Cranford walked slowly to 
the lonely and humble street where he had appointed liis met^ing 
with (Hendower. It was a stormy and fearful night. The day had 
been nnoommonljr sultry, and as it died away, thick masses of 
idoTid came labouring along the air, which lay heavy and breathless, 
M if under a spell— as if in those dense and haggard vapours the 
rider of the storm sat like an incubus, upon the atmosphere 
beneath* and paralysed the motion and wholesomencss oi the 
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ecpinff wiiid». And about the hour of twilight, or rather when 
Vifight should ha>'e been, instead of its quiet star, from one 
bscure corner of the heavens Hashed a solitary gleam of lightning, 
ngered a moment, 

Aiid are a maa bod power to say, Behold ! 

The jaws of darkness did devour it up. 

Jit tlion, as if awakened from a torpor by a. signal univcrsidly 
3kiiowle(igcd, iroin tlu* courts and quarters of heaven, came, blaze 
I'tt :• blaze, and pfal upon peal, the light and voices of the 
lern 'nts when they walk abroad, 'i'he rain f(dl not : all W'as dry 
11(1 arid: the mood of iSatnre seemed not gentle enough for tears: 
ral ibe lightning, livid and forked, flashed from the sullen clouds 
b'b deadly lierociicss, mad(? ti‘ehly perilous by the panting 
re.rvht. and stagnation of tlie. air. The streets wa.;ro empty and 
lenU ns it the liuge city liad l>een doomed and delivered to the 
•r :!:: of the tempest — and over and anon the lightnings paused 
vx.'Ti tlie housetops, shook and quivered as if meditating their 
•iiid lin n, haiilcr^ as it w'cre, by some superior and guardian 
Ifon vanished into their gloomy tents, and made their next 
L‘S(v. ill Iroin some opyiosite corner ot' the skies. 

!i was a if;maTkab!e in. of the Jorco with wdiich a cherished 
oeev:i)‘.es the thougliis. {j^nl of the all-sufficienc.\r of the 
lui!: ,' ti) itself, the slowness and unconsciousness of danger 

i ih whidi Crouford, a man luxurious as wedl as naturally timid, 
loved amidst the angry fires of lu.^avcn, and hrooded, undisturbed, 
ad sullcidy serene, over the project at his licart. 

“A rare night for our meeting thought he, “ I suppose he will 
;>t fail me. Jfow let me con over my task. I must not tell him 

ii yet. Siicli babes must he led into error before they ca.n walk — 
i; t: a little inkling will siiflice -a glimpse into the arcana of my 
dieiiic. 'Well, it is indeed fortuiiahj that I met him, for verily I 
n surrounded with danger, and a very little delay in the assist- 
:u (‘ ] am forced to seek might exalt me to a higher elevation than 
10 peerage.” 

Such w^as the meditation of this man, as with a slow, shuffling 
allv, characteristic of his mind, ho proceeded to the appointed 
lot. 

A cessation of unusual length in the series of the lightnings, and 
le consequent darkness, against which the dull and scanty lamps 
linly struggled, prevented Crauford and another figure, approacn- 
ig from the opposite quarter, seeing each other till they almost 
>U(*l|ed. — Crauford stopped abruptly. 

“ Is it you ?” said he. * 

It is a man who has outlived fortune ! ” answered Glendower, 
i the exaggerated anti metaphorical language which the thou^ts 
f. men who imagine warmly, and are excited poAverfully, so often 
jsume. 

“Then,” rejoined Crauford, you are the more suited for my 
irposG. A little urging of necessity behind it a marvelloos 
better of the ap^jetite to danger before — He ! he ! ” And as he 
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saM this, his low, chucklinf? laugrh jarringly enough contrasted 
with the character of the night and his companion. 

Glendower replied not : a pause ensued ; and the lightning, 
which, spreading on a sudden from east to west, hung over the city 
a burning and ghastly canopy, — showed the face of each to the 
other, working, and almost haggard, as it was, with the conception 
of dark thoughts, and rendered wan and unearthly by the spectral 
liffht in which it was beheld. “ It is an awful night ! ’* said 
Glendower. 

‘ “ lYue,** answered Cranford — “ a very awful* niglit ; but we are 
all safe imder the care of Jh*ovidencc. — Jesus! what a liasli ! — 
Think you it is a favourable opportunity for our conversation r ” 
“Why not r“. said Glendower; “ wHat have the thunders and 
wrath of Heaven to do with ns r ** 

“ H — e — m ! li — e — ra ! God sees all things,*’ rejoined Cranford, 
“ and avenges himself on the guilty by bis storms ! ’* 

“Ay ; but those are the storms of the heart ! I tell you that oven 
the innocent may have that within, to which the loudest tempests 
without are peace ! But guilt, jmu say — what have we to do with 
guilt ? ” 

Cranford hesitated, and, avoiding any reply to this question, 
drew Glendower's arm within his own, and, in a low half- whispered 
tone said— 

“Glendower, survey mankind; look with a passionless and 
unprejudiced eye upon the scene which moves around us : what do 
you sec anywhere but the same re-acted and eternal law of nature 
—all, all preying upon each other? Or if there be a solitary 
individual who refrains, lie is as a man without a common badge, 
without a marriage garment, and the rest trample him under foot ! 
Glendower, you are sucli a man ! Now hearken, 1 will deceive you 
not; 1 honour you too raueli to beguile you, even to your own 
good. I own to you, fairly and at once, that in the scheme I shall 
unfold to you, there may fie something repugnant to the factitious 
and theoretical principles of education — something hostile to the 
prejudices, though not to the reasonings, of tlio mind ; but—” 

“ Hold ! ” said Glendower abruptly, pausing and lixing liis bold 
and searching eye upon the tempter; “hold! — there will ro 
need of argument or refinement in this case : tell me at once your 
scheme, and at once I will accept or reject it I ” 

“ Gently,” answered Cranford : “ to all deeds of contract there is 
a preamble. Listen to me yet farther : when I have cc?as(jd, I will 
listen to you. It is in vain that you place man in cities— it is in 
vain that yon fetter him with laws— it is in vain that you pour into 
his mind the light of an imperfect morality, of a glimmering 
wisdom, of an ineftbctual religion : in all places he is the same— 
tlie same savage and crafty being, who makes the passions wliich 
rule himself the tools of his conquest over others, ! There is in all 
creation but one evident law— self-preservation ! Split it as you 
like into hairbreadths and atoms, it is still fundamentally and 
Essentially u^ltered. Glendower, that self-preservation is our 
bond now. (w myself I do not at present speak— I refer only to 
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yoir. self-^rcsorvation commands you to place imjilicit confidence 
m me ; it impels you to abjure indigence, by accepting the proposal 
1 am about to maJke to you.” 

“ You, as yet, speak enigmas,” said Glendower ; “but they are 
sufficiently clear to tell me their sense is not such as I have heard 
you utter.” 

“ You are right. Truth is not always safe — safe either to others, 
or to ourselves ! But I dare open to you now my real heart : look 
in it — 1 dare to say that you will behold charity, benevolence, piety 
to God, love and friendship at this moment to yourself ; but I own, 
also, tiiat you will behold there a determination — ^which, to me, 
seems courage — ^not to be the only idle being in the world, where 
all are busy ; or worse still, to be the only one engaged in a 
perilous and uncertain game, and yet shunning to em^oy all the 
arts of which he is master. 1 will own to you that, long since, had 
1 been foolishly inert, I should have been, at this moment, more 
penniless and destitute than yourself. I live happy, respeoted, 
w^ealthy ! 1 enjoy in their widest range the blessings of me. I 
dispense those blessings to others, ^ook round the world — ^whose 
mime stands lairtT tlnui mine ? whoMhand relieves more of human 
custresses r whose ttmgue preaches ^Ber doctrines ? None, Glen- 
dowt‘r, none. I offer to you means ifMdissimilar to those I have 
clioseii — foFtunes not unequal to thosoT^ssess. Nothing but the 
most uujustiliable fastidiousness will maWe you hesitate to accept 
my offer,” 

*“ You cannot expect that I have met you this night with a 
resolution to be unjustifiably fastidious,” said Glendower, with a 
hollow and cold smile. 

Cranford did not immediately ansyror, for he was considering 
wh.iither it ^\'as yet the time for disclosing the important secret. 
While he was deliberating, the sullen clouds began to break from 
Idieir suspense. A double darkness gathered around, and a few 
large drops fell on the ground in token of a more general discharge 
about to I'ollow from the fioodgatos of heaven. The two men moved 
onward, and took shelter under an old arcli. Crauford first broke 
silence. “ Hist !” sa.i i he— “ hist ! — do you hear anything ? ” 

“ Yes ! 1 heard the winds and the rain, and the shaking houses, 
*an J the plashing pavements, and the reeking housetops— nothing 
more.” 

Looking long and anxiously around to certify himself that none 
was indeed the witness of their conference, Crauford approached 
close to Glendower, and laid his hand heavily upon his arm. At 
that moment a vivid and lengthened Hash of lightning shot through 
tlicruined arch, and gave to Cranford's countenance a lustre which 
Glendower almost started to behold. The face, usually so smooth, 
calm, bright in coipplexion, and almost inexpressive from its 
extreme composure, now agitated by xhe excitement of the moment, 
and tinged by tflc ghastly light of the skies, became literally fearful. 
The cold blue eye glared out from its socket — ^the lips blanched, and, 
parting in act to speak, showed the white glistening teeth ; and 
the comers of the mouth, drawn down in a half sneer, gave to the 
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olieeks, rendered screen and livid ])y the lig-htning*, a lean Jnd 
hollow appearance, contrary to tlieir natural shape. 

“ It is,” said Cranford, in a wliispiTOil but distinct tone, “a 
perilous secret that 1 am about to disclose to you. 1 indeed liavo 
no concern iu it, but my lords th.c judges liave, and you will not 
therefore bo surprised if L forcstal the ceremonies of tlicir court, 
and require an oath.” 

Tlu'ii, liis inaiiTUT and voice suddenly clianging into an earnest 
and dtM'p solemnity, as cxijiteinent gave liini an cloq nonce more 
inipressive, because uunatural to his ordinary moments, ho con- 
tinued: “ By those liglitning-.; and eoinmotitms above — by tlic 
heavens in which they revd in lliclr terrible Ki)ort s — by the oartli, 
whoso towers they crumble, and lierhs ihey blight, and ei’eatures 
they blast into cinders at their will —by Ilini wiiom, whatever 
be the name he bears, all men in tljo living world worsiiip and 
ti’omble before — bj’" whatevi'i* is sacred iu this gn.Mt .'ind niyst^'- 
rious universe, and at t]i:‘ ])eril of v/iiaU'vcv can Vvithcir, aTirl 
destroy, and curse — swear to preserve iuviolahlc aiid for ever th.o 
sec/rot 1 sliall whisper to your (air ! ” 

The profound darkness ’wliieli now, in tl.o pnrnu? oi’ t;ie ligh'' - 
ning, WTapt the scene, hid from Crauibrd all sight oi’ the (lOhct ho 
had produced, and even tluj very^ outline (>1“ (’llendov.ri‘’:'< iigurt?: 
but the gloom, made more distinct the voico wliieli tli rilled tlirough 
it upon Cranford's oar. 

“ Bromise ino that there is not dishononr, nor crime, which is 
dishonour, in this coufldenee, and I sv/ear.” 

Crauford ground liis tectli. 11 was about to r'‘;dy impetu- 
ously, but ho checked himself. “ I am not going,” tliuuglit lie, 
“to communicate rny own share of this plot, hut nu'rely to state 
that a plot does e^vist, and tlum to point ont in whis t niauner lie 
can protit by it — so far, therefore, IIkto is no gu.ilt in his conceal- 
ment, and, consequently, no excuse for liim to livosil-. his vow.” 

liapidly running over this sclf-argiimenl, h.e said aloud — “ I 
promise ! ” 

And,” rejoined Glendow(u% “ I svroar ! ” 

At the close of this sentence, aiiotlier Hash of lightning again 
made darkness visible, and Gleiidower, b(.;liol(ling tlie couTitena'icc 
of his companion, again recoiled; lor its mingled haggardness and 
triumph seemed to his exeihal imaginatimi the very expression of 
a fiend! — “Now,” said Crauford, relapsing into his usiuil careless 
tone somewhat culiveried by his sneer, “ now, then, you must not 
interrupt me in my disclosure, liy those starts and excjlainations 
which break from 3m ur philosophy’ like sparks from Hint. Ilciu* 
me throughout.” . ” 

And, bending dowu, till his mouth readied Glendow’cr's ear, ho 
commenced his recital. Artfully hiding liis own agency, the 
master-spring of the gigantic machinery of fraud, whieli, too 
mighty for a single hand, required an assistant -throwing into 
obscurity the sin, while, knowing the undaunted courage and 
desfxnute fortunes of th(5 man, he did not afiect to conceal the 
danger — expatiating upon the advantages, the immense and 
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almost inexhaustible resources of wealth which his scheme sud- 
denly opened upon one in the deepest abyss of poverty, and 
slig-htly sketching, as if to excite vanity, the ingenuity and* 
genius by whieli the scheme originated, and could only be sus- 
tained — Oraulbrd*s detail of temptation, in its knowledge of 
human nature, in its adaptation of act to principh^s, in its web - 
like cr.'ilt of self-concealment, and tho speciousness of its lure, 
was ind(?ocl a splendid masterpiece of villaiious invention. 

Hut while Glondower listened, and his silence llattered Cran- 
ford’s belief of victory, not for one single moment did a weak or 
yielding desire creep around his heart. Subtly .as tho sclionie 
was varnished, and scarce a tithe of its comprehensive enormity 
unfolded, th(^ strong and acute mind of one long accustomed to 
unravel sophistry and gaze on tlie loveliness of truth, saw at once 
tlmt the scheme propostui w'as of the most unminglcd treachery 
and baseness. Sick, chilled, w'itliering at heart, Ghmdower ioaiit 
against tJie damp wall; as every vaml which the tempter fondly 
imagined was irresistibly coiitirming his purpose, tore away tho 
last prop to whicli, in the credulity of nope, the student had 
•tdnng, and moedvod w^iilc it crushed llie fondness of his belief. 

Cranford (Hiased, and slretclied forth his hand to grasp Glen- 
dower’s. • lie felt it You do not speak, my Mena,** said 

lie; “do you dclihoTate, or have you not decided?** Still no 
answer (aune. Surprised, and lialf aiarnied, he turned round, 
and |U!r<Mo\\-d hy a momentary Hash ()f lig] lining, that Glendower 
Jiad risen, and was miA'ing away towards the mouth of tlie arch; 

“ Good ileavons ! Gleiidowcr,** cried Orauford, “ where are vou 
going?” 

“ Anywhere, ’* cried G'lendower, in a sudden paroxysm of in- 
dignant: passion, “ anywdierc^ in this groat globe of sufluring, so 
that tho agonies of my human Jlesh and heart are not polluted by 
the aceimts^ of crime ! And such crime I — WHiy, I would rather go 
forth iiil,o the highwa^m, and wdn bread by the sharp kiiifS, and 
the death struggle, than sink my soul in such mire and iilthiness 
of sin. I’raud — fraud — treacliery ! Merciful Father ! what can bo 
my state, ’when these are supposed to tempt me!** 

•Astoiiislied and aghast, Craul'ord remained rooted to the spot. 

“ Oh !** contiinied Glondower — and his noble nature was wrung 
to the utmost ; “Oh, MAls' — MAN ! that I should have devoted 
my best a.nd freshest years to the dream of serving thee ! In my 
boyish enthusiasm, in my brief day of pleasure and of powder, in 
the intoxication of love, in tdie reverse of fortune, in the sipialid 
aijcl obseuri', cliambors of degradation and T><>vert.y, tluif oiie liopo 
aininatcd, clieei'cd, sinstaineil nuj through all ! In temptation did 
this hsind boli(3, or in siclmess did this brain forego; or in misery 
did this heart fonn^, thy groat and advancing cause ? In the wide 
w'orld, is tlier«> one being whom I have injun^l, even in tliouglit — 
one being who, in the fellowship of want, should not have drunlT 
of my cup, or broken with me the last morsel of my bread ! — and. 
now — now, is it come to this ! ** ^ ^ • 

And, hiding his face with his hands, he gave v/ay to a violenoi 
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of feeling, before which the weaker nature of Crauford stood 
trembling and abashed. It lasted not long; he raised his head 
from its drooping posture, and, as he stood at the entrance of the 
arch, a prolonged flash from the inconstant skies shone full upon 
His form. TaU, erect, still, the gloomy and ruined walls gaveliis 
colourless countenance and hdughty stature in bold and distinct 
relief; all trace of the past passion had vanished : perfectly calm 
and set, his features borrowed even dignity from their marble 
paleness, and the marks of suflering, which the last few months 
had writ in legible characters on the cheek and brow. Seeking 
out, with an eye to which the intolerable lightnings seemed to 
have lent something of their fire, the cowering and bended form 
of his companion, he said— 

“ Go home, miserable derider of the virtue you cannot under- 
stand— go to your luxurious and costly homc—go and repine that 
human nature is not measured by your mangled and crippled 
laws; — amidst men, yet more fallen than I am, hope to select 
your victim— amidst prisons, and hovels, and roofless sheds — 
amidst rags and destitution, and wretches made mad by hunger, ^ 
hope that you may find a villain. — I leave you to that nope, and 
— to remembrance ! ” 

As Glendower moved away, Crauford recovered himself. Ren- 
dered desperate by the vital necessity of procuring some speedy 
aid in his designs, and not yet perfectly persuaded of tlie fallacy 
of his former judgment, he was resolved not to sufier Glendower 
thus easily to depart. Smothering his feelings by an efibrt violent 
even to his habitual hypocrisy, he sprang forward, and laid his 
hand npon Glendower’s shoulder. 

“ Stay, stay,” said he, in a soothing and soft voice ; ** you have 
wronged me greatly. I pardon your warmth — nay, I honour it ; 
but hereafter you will repent yoiir judgment of me. At least, do 
justice to my intentions. Was I an actor in the scheme proposed 
to you r — what was it to me ? Was I in the smallest degree to be 
benefited by it? Could I have any other motive than affection 
for you ? If I erred, it was from a diflbrent view of the question ; 
but is it not the duty of a friend to find expedients for distress, 
and to leave to the distressed person the right of accepting or 
rejecting them? But let this drop for ever— partake of my fortune 
— ^bo my adopted brother. Here, I have hundreds about mo at this 
moment; take them all, and own at least that I meant you well.” 

Feeling that Glendower, who at first had vainly endeavoured 
to shake off* his hand, now turned towards him, though at the 
moment it was too dark to sec his countenance, the wily speak i,r 
continued — ** Yes, Glendower, if by that name I must alone 
address you, take all I have— there is no one ip this world dearer 
to me than you we. 1 am a lonely and disappointed man, with- 
out children or ties. I sought out a friend who might be my 
brother in life, and my heir in death. 1 found you — be that to 
me!” 

** I am faint and weak,” said Glendower, slowly, ** and 1 beUeye 
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g y senses cannot be clear ; but a minute since, and you spoke at 
ngth, and with a terrible distinctness, words whicb it polluted 
my very car to catch, and now you speak as if you loved me. 
Will it please you to solve the riddle ^ 

“The truth is this,” said Crauford: “I knew your pride — I 
feared you would not accept a permanent pecuniary aid, even 
from friendship. I was driven, therefore, to devise some plan 
of independence for you. I could think of no plan but that 
which i proposed. You speak of it as wicked: it may be so; 
but it seemed not wicked to me. I may have formed a wrong 
— I own it is i i)eculiar— system of morals; but it is, at least, 
sincere. Judging of my proposal by that system, I saw no sin 
in it. I saw, too, much less danger than, in the honesty of 
my heart, 1 spoke of. In a similar distress, I solemnly swear, I 
myself would have adoptcnl a similar relief. Nor is this all ; the 
plan proposed would have placed thousands in your power. For- 
give me if I thought your life, and the lives of those most dear to 
you, of greater value than tliese sums to the persons defrauded — 
ay — defrauded, if 3^111 will: forgive me if I thought that with 
these thousands you would efiect far more good to the community 
than their legitimate owners. Upon these grounds, and on some 
others, too tedious now to state, I justiiied my proposal to my 
conscience, rardon me, I again beseech j'ou: accept my last 
proposal ; be my partner, iny friend, my heir ; and forget a scheme 
never proposed to j’ou, if I had hoped (what I hope now) that you 
would accept the alternative, which it is my pride to offer, and 
whicli you are not justificjd, even by pride, to refuse.” 

“Great Source of all knowledge!” ejaculated Glendower, 
scarce audibly, and to himself. “ Supreme and unfathomable 
God !— (lost thou most loathe or pity thine abased creatures, 
walking in their dim reason upon this little carGi, and sanctioning 
fraud, treachery, crime, upon a principle borrowed from thy 
laws ! Oh I when~when will thy full light of wisclom travel down 
to us, and guilt and sorrow, and this world's evil mysteries, roll 
away like vapours before the blaze ! ” 

“1 do not hear 3\)u, my friend,” said Crauford “Speak 
^loud ; j’ou will — 1 feel you will, accept my offer, and become my 
brotlicr ! ” 

“ Away ! ” said Glendower. “ I will not.” 

“ He wanders — his brain is touched !” muttered Crauford, and 
then resumed aloud — “ Glendower, we are^ both unfit for talk at 
present — both unstrung by our late jar. You will meet me again 
to-morrow, perhaps. I will accompany you now to your door.” 

“ Not a step : our paths arc different.” 

“ Well, well, if you will have it so, be it as you please. I have 
offended ; you h^ve a right to punish me, and play the churl to- 
night; but vour address r” 

“ Yonder,^* said Glendower, pointing to the heavens. Come 
to me a month hence, and you will find me there .'” 

“ Nay, nay, my friend, your brain is heated, but you leave me I 
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Well, as I said, your will is mine — at least take some of tlic^e 
paltry notes in earnest of our bargain ; remember Av^hen next w>^ 
meet you will share all I have.*’ 

“ You remind me,** said Glendower, quietly, “ that we have old 
debts to settle. When last I saw you, you lent mo a certain sum 
— there it is — take it — count it— there is but one poor guinea 
gone. Fear not— even to the uttermost farthing you shall be 
repaid.*’ 

“ Why, why, this is unkind, ungenerous. Stay, sta 3 % — ’* but, 
waving his hand impatienth', Glendower dai-ted a^vay, and 
passing into another street, the darkness cftectii-allj^ closed upon 
nis steps. 

“ Fool,^ fool that 'I am,” cried Cranford, siamping velumiontly 
on the ground — “ in what point did niy wit fail me, that I could 
not ’win one whom very hunger had driven into my not? Jlut I 
must yet lind him — and 1 will — ^the police shall bo !rx:‘t to work; 
these half eoiifidonces mav ruin me. And how doccit iul ho has 
proved — to talk more difhdenlly tliaii a wliiniiig hai-lot upon 
virtue, and yet he so stubhoni upon trial ! Dastard that I am too, 
as well as fool— Jieit sjguit .thc.(luid...hiJ^ Ihit pooh, 

I must have liira yet; j'our worst viUains make Uie most noise 
about the first step. True, that I (iannot storm, but 1 vdil under- 
mine. 11 ut, wretch that I am, I must win him, or anotl'/(.T, soon, 
or I perish on a gibhet— Out, base thought ! ’* 


OlIAPTEU LYII. 

Formam qiiidcm ipsam, Marcc fill, ct taiuiuam faciem honei^ti vides: qusc, si 
oculis cenxeretur, mirabiles amorcs (ut ait I'lnto) cxcitaret sapiwitia.* — Tu/i. 

It was ahriost dawn when Gh-Jidovrer refurned to his home. 
Fearful of disturhing ids wiib, he stole Vvith irjuto steps to the 
dainy.) and rugged chambee*, whore tlic last son of a princely line, 
and llio legitimate ovvikt of lands and halls wliicli dneui rank 
might have envied, lield Ids miserable asylum. 'The iirst faint 
streaks of coming light broke through the shutterless and shattered 
wdndoAVs, and he saw that *7/^ reclined in a deep sleep upon the 
ejudr beside their ehilcFs couch, Slie would not go to Ix-d herself 
till Glendower returned, and she had sat up, vrat(?hing and i)raying, 
and listening for his footsteps, till, in the utter i xliaustion of 
debility and sickness, sleep had fallen upon her. Glendower bent 
over her. 

“ Sleep,” said he, “sleep on ! Tlie Aviclced do not come to theff 
flow. Thou art in a world that has no i'elloAVship with this — a 
world from which even happiness is not hauished ! Nor woe, nor 
paiu, nor memory of the past, nor despair of all before thee, make 

• Son Marcus, you see the form and as it were the face of Virtue— that Wisdom, 

Which, if it could be perceived ])y tlic eyes, would (as Plato saith) kiiAdle absolute 
and Buurvclloas affection. 
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th^cluiraotors of tLy present state ! Thou forestallest the forg-et- 
fijliess of 11.10 grave, and^ thy heart concentrates idl earth's com- 
fort in one word — ‘ Oblivion.* lloautiful, liow beautiful thou art 
oven yet ’—that smile, that momentary blush, years have not con- 
(luerod them, Thoy are as when, my young bride, thou didst lean 
iirst u])on my bosom, and dream that sorrow was no more ! And I 
have brought theo unto this. These ^greoii walls make thy bridal 
ehambiT— you fragments of bread thy bridal board. 'Well! it is 
no matt<T ! liioii art on tliy way to a land where all tilings, oven a 
breaking lieiut, are at rest. I w'cep not ; wlierefore f hould 1 ueep ! 
Tears are not for# the dead, but their survivors. 1 would rather 
see the(> drop inch by inch into the grave, and smile as 1 lielield it, 
than save thee lor "an inheritance of sin. What is thcr<> in this 
little and sordid life that we should strive to hold it ? V/hat in 
this dreadful dream that wo should fear to wake ?** 

And Gleiidower knelt b«>side his wife, and, despite his words, 
tears ilowo<l fast and gushingly down his cheeks ; and wearied as 
be was, ho watidied upon her slum]»ors, till they fell from the eyes 
to 'wliiidi Ills presence was more joyous than the day. 

lb Avas a beautii'ul tiling, evini in sorrow, to sec that couple, 
•\dunn want (;ould iicA debase, nor misfortune, which makes even 
generosity seilish, divorce ! All that hate had stripped from the 
lioeiry aiig graces of life, had not shaken one leaf from the romance 
of their green and iinwitliercd aliections ! Tliey were the very type 
of love in its holiest and m ost enduring shape : their hearhs had grown 
together— tlieir being had flowed through caves and deserts, and 
reileci (;d the storms of an an^ry Heaven ; but its waters had indis- 
solubly mingled into one ! Young, giited, noble, and devoted, they 
wo.vo v.ortliy victims of this bliglitiiig and bitter world! Their 
/'•ai'den nivnod into a wilderness ; but, like oui’ first parents, it 
was hand i:i hand that they took their solitary way ! Evil beset 
them, but they swerved not; the rains and the winds fell upon 
i lioir unsheltered heads, but they were not bowed ; and through 
the mazes and briers of this w^(;ary life, their bleeding footsteps 
f trayi.cl not, for the// hud a clue / The mind seemed, as it were, to 
hcjoome visible and external as the frame decayed, and to cover the 
])o<ly with something of its own invulnerable power ; sothatwhat- 
e'^.r should have attacked the mortal and frail part, fell upon tliat 
v/hieh, imperishable and divine, resisted and subdued it ! 

It was im fortunate for Glendower that he never again met 
'W olfe- ; for neither fanaticism of political faith, nor sternness of 
natural temper, subdued in tlie republican the real benevolence and 
generosity wliich redeemed and elevated his character ; nor could 
any im})ulsc of party-zeal have induced him, like Cranford, 
s>*stenuitically to tak^* advantage of poverty in order to tempt to 
participation in his schemes. Eroni a more evil companion Glend- 
ower had not j^fd^escaped : Cranford, by some means or other, 
found out hiji abode, and lost no time in availing himself of the 
discovery. In order fully to comprehend his unwearied persecu- 
tion of Glendower, it must constiintly be remembered, that to this 
persecution he was bound by a necessity which, urgent, dork, and 
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impHoatin^ life itself, rendered him oellous to every obstacle, and 
unsusceptible of all remorse. With the exquisite tact which\he 
possessed, he never openly recurred to his former proposal of fraud : 
ne contented liimself with endeavouring to persuade Glendower to 
accept pecuniary assistance ; but in vain. The veil once torn from 
his oharacter, no craft could restore. Through all his pretences, 
and sevenfold hypocrisy, Glendower penetrated at once into his 
real motives : he was not to be duped oy assurances of friendship 
which he knew the very dissimilarities between their natures ren- 
dered impossible. He had seen at the first, despite of all allega- 
tions to the contrary, that in the fraud Craufordohad proposed, that 
person could by no means be an uninfluenced and cold adviser. 
In after conversations, Cranford, driven, by the awful interest he 
had in success, from liis usual consummatencss of duplicity, 
betrayed in various important minutiic how deeply he was impli- 
cated in the crime for which he had argued ; and not even the 
visible and progressive decay of his wife and child could force tlie 
stem mind of Glendower into accepting those wages of iniquity 
which he knew well were only offered as an earnest or a snare. 

There is a royalty in extreme suflering, when the mind lulls not 
with the fortunes, which no hardihood of vice' can violate unabashed. 
Often and often, humbled and defeated, through all his dissimula- 
tion, was Cranford driven from the presence of the mm whom it 
was his bitterest punishment to fear most wlien most he affectecl to 
despise ; and as often, recollecting his powers, and fortifying him- 
self in his experience of human frailty wlien sufliciently tried, did 
he return to his attempts. He waylaid the door and watched the 
paths of his intended prey. Ho knew that the mind which even 
best repels temptation first urged, hath seldom power to njsist the 
same suggestion, if daily, — dropping, — unwearying,— presenting 
itself in every form,y-obtruded in every hour,— losing its horn>r 
hj custom, — and finding in the rebellious bosom itself its smoothest 
vizard and most alluring excuse. And it was, indeed, a mighty 
and perilous trial to Glendower, when rusliing from the piesj-iiee 
of his wife and child — when fainting under acciiiinnlated evils — 
when almost delirious with sickening and heated thought, to liear 
at each prompting of the wrung and excited nature, each hea\'e of 
the black fountain that in no mortal breast is utterly exhausKni, 
one smooth, soft, persuasive voice for ever whispering, “ liel i. t ! 
relief, certain, utter, instantaneous ! — the voiee of t)iie pledged 
never to relax an effort or spare a pang, by a danger to hiniseli, ;i 
danger of shame and death — the voice of one wdio never spoki* hut 
in friendship and compassion, profound in craft, and a very sage 
in the disguises with which language invests deeds. 

But VniTUK has resources buried in itseil’, wliich we know not, 
till, the invading hour calls them from their retreats. Surrounded 
by hosts without, and when Nature itself, tamed traitor, is its 
most deadly enemy within ; it assumes a new and siiper-lniman 
I)Ower, which is greater than Nature itself. Whatever be its creed 
— whatever be its sect — from whatever segment of the globe its 
orisons arise. Virtue is God’s empire, and from his throne of thrones 
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He^will defend it. Though cast into the distant earth, and strug- 
glif g on the dim arena of a human heart, all things above are spec* 
tutors of its conflict, or enlisted in its cause. The angels have 
their charge over it— the banners of archangels are on its side; 
and from sphere to sphere, through the illimitable ether, and 
round tlie impenetrable darkness at the feet of God, its triumph is 
hymned by harps, which are strung tckthe glories of the Creator! 

*Oiu.* evening, when Crauford had joined Glendower in his soli- 
tary wanderings, the dissembler renewed his attacks. 

‘‘ Hut wliy not,” said he, “ accept from my friendship what to 
my benevolence ymi would deny ? I couple witli my oilers, my 
prayers rather, no conditions. How then do you, can vou, recon- 
cile it to your conscience, to suffer your wife and chfM to perish 
heforti your eyes r ** 

“Man — man,” said Glendow'er, “tempt me no more — ^letthem 
die ! At present the worst is death — what you oftcr me is dis- 
honour.” 

“ Heavens !— how uncharitable is this ! Can you call the mere 
act of accepting money from one who loves yon, dishonour?” 

“ It is in vain that you varnish jmur designs,” said Glendower, 
.stepping, and fixing Ills eyes upon him. “l)o you not think that 
cunning ev(3r hetrays itself ? In a thousand words — in a thousand ' 
looks, whioJi liave *escap('d ?/ow, but not me^ I know that, if there * 
be ()ne bciiiig on this earth whom you hate, and would injule, that 
being is myself. Nay, start not — listen to me patiently. I have 
sworn that* it is the last opportunity you shall have. I will not 
subject myself to further tem])tati()n : I am now sane ; but there 
are things which may drive me mad, and in madness you might 
conquer. You hate me : it is out of the nature of earthly things 
that you should not. Ihit even wore it otherwise, do you think 
that 1 could believe you w ould come from your voluptuous home 
to the^ miserable rcitreats ; tliat, among the lairs of beggary and 
t}ieft,|||pu would lie in wait to allure me to forsake poverty, with- 
out a^’ongtr motive than love for one who affects it not for you? 

I know you— 1 have read your heart — I have penetrated into that 
stronger motiv<; — it is your owui safety. In the system of atrocity 
you proposed to me, you arc the principal. You have already 
iaripd to me eiujugh of the extent to which that system reaches, to 
convince me that a single miscreant, however ingenious, cannot, 
unassisted, support it with impunity. You w^ant help: I am he 
in whom you have dared to believe that you could find it. You 
are detected — now be undeceived ?” 

“ Is it so ?” said Crauford ; and as ho saw that it was no longer 
possible to feign, the poison of his heart broke forth in its full 
venlJm. The fiend ros» fr^m the reptile, and stood exposed in 
natural shape. Returning Glendower*s stern but lofty gaze with 
an eye to which all evil passions lent their unholy fire, he repeated, 

“ Is it so? — then you are more penetrating than I thought; but it 
is indiflerent to me. It was for y nir sake, not mine, most right- 
eous man, that I wished you might liave a disguise to satisfy 
modesty of your punctilios. It is aU one to Richard Craufevd 
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whether you ffo blindfold or with open eyes into his snare. *Go 
you must, and shall. Ay, frowns will not awe me. You ftive 
desired the truth ; you shall have it. You are right, I hate you— 
hate you with a soul ivhose force of hatred you cannot dream of. 
Your pride, your stubbornness, your coldness of heai’t, which 
things that would stir the blood of beggars cannot warm— your 
icy and passionless virtue'*^! hate— I hate all ! You are right 
also, most wise inquisitor, in supposing that in the scheme pro- 
posed to you, r am tlic principal— 1 am ! You were to be the tool, 
and shall, 1 have olfcred you mild inducements — please to sootlic 
the technicalities of your conscience — you hav’fj rt-jected tliem — be 
it so. Kow choose between my lirst offer and the gibbet. Ay, the 
gibbet ! That night on which we made the appointment, whicli 
shall not yet he in vain — on that night you stoppe^d me in the 
street — you demanded money — you robbed me — X will swear — J 
will prove it. A^ow, then, tremble, man of morality — dupe of your 
own strength — you arc in my power — tremble ! Yet in imj safety 
is your escape— 1 am generous. 1 repeat my original offer — wealth, 
as great as you will demand, or — the gibbet — the gibbet — do X 
speak loud enough ? — do you hear ^ ^ 

“l^or fool !’* said Gkidower, laughing^scornfully, aiidmovifig 
away. Hut when Cranford, partly in mockery, partly in menace, 
placed his hand upon Olendower’s slioulder, as if to stop him, the 
touch seemed to change his myod from s(;orii to fury — turning 
abruptly round, he seized the villain's throat with a giant's 
strengtfi, and cried out, while his whole countenance worked 
beneath the tempestuous wrath within, “What if X squeeze out 
thy poisonous life from tliee this moment!" — and then once more 
bursting into a withering laughter, as ho surveyed the terror wliich 
he had excited, he added, “ISo, no; thou art too yilo!" — and, 
dashing the hypocrite against the wall of a neighbouring house, he 
strode away. 

liecovering himself slowly, and trorablij'.g Avith rage atfcd tear, 
Cranford gazed round, ex])ecting yet to tind lie had sperlt'd too far 
with the i)assions he had sought to control. When, liowcver, he 
had fully satisfied himself that GleiidoAs^er was gone, all his wrath- 
ful and a,ngry feelings returned with rcdoijbled force. But their 
most biting torture was the consciousne-ss of their impotoiice.* koi 
after the first paroxvsra of rage had subsided, he saw, too clearly, 
that his threat could not be executed Avithout incui ring tlie most, 
imminent danger of discovery. High as liis character stood, it 
was possible that no charge against him might excjitc suspicion ; 
but a Avord might cause inquiry — and in(|uiry would bo ruin. 
Forced, therefore, to stomach his failure, his indignatior^ his 
shame, his hatred, and his vengeance, his oAvn heart became a 
punishment almost adequate to his vices. 

“ But my foe Avill die,” said he, cloneliinif his fist so firmly that 
the nails almost brought blood from the pidm ; *“he Avill starve, 
famish; and see them— his Avife, his chila-^crish first! I shall 
have my triumph, though I shall not witness it ! — But now, away 
to* my villa : thcjro at least, will be some one whom I can mock. 
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^.nd and trample, if I will ! Would^would—would that 1 
were^tJiat vcri/ man, destUa^e as ho ts ! His neck, at least, is safe : 
if i\e (lies, it will not be upDn tlie gallows, nor among the bootings 
of the mob ! O, horror ! 1. error I What are my villa, my wine, 
iny women, Avith that black i bought, ever following me like a 
shadow r — Wlio — Avlio, whiJe p.a avalanc^je is sailing over him, who 
would sit down to least?** 

Leaving this man to slnvi or be overtaken by Pate, we return to 
Glendower. It is needles e to say that Cranford visited him no 
more; and, indeed, s^AortJy afterwards Glendovrer again changed 
'Ais liome. Hut every day and every liour brought new' strength to 
the disease which was crerjiiig and burning through the veins ot 
the dovot(;d Avile ; and Gicj* dower, avIio saw, on earth, nothing be- 
fore tliem but a gaol, Iron wl icb, as yet, they had been miracu- 
louslv dc'Livercd, n:i>iiu d riot at- ho beheld her approach to a gentler 
and beniguer boine. OlVen In* sat, as she \ras bending over their 
<‘.liild, and gazed upon her check Avith an insane and fearful joy at 
the ehLiruiiters Avliich consnmp'aoii had there engraved ; but when 
she turijied toAvards liiiu her tend eyes (those deep Avells of love, in 
Avlii^'h truth lay hid, aiid«wbicii neither languor nor disease could 
exhaust), the unnatural ]'.ardnt.'ss of his }>eart melted aAvay, and he 
Avould rush ti^m the house, to give vent U> an agony against Avhich 
fortitude and manhood Avere in vain I 

^ There Avas no hope for tlieir distAiss. His wife Had, unknown to 
'Glendower (for she dreaded his pride), written several times to a 
relation, Avdio, thougli distant, Avas still tlie nearest in blood Avhich 
fate liud ^l)ared her, hut inelfectuaily ; the scions of a large and 
illegitiiiiate family, Avdiich surrounded him, utterly prevented the 
su(f(5(;ss, and generally interruiited the application, of any claimant 
on his riches but Ibomscl ves. Glendower, whose temper had ever 
kept him aloof i'rom all but tlm commonest acquaintances, know 
no human being to apply to. Utterly unable to avail himself of 
bo mine Avliich his knowledge and talents should have proved — 
sick, and despondent at heart, and debarred by the loltiness of 
iivnuuir, (ip rather j)rineiple that nothing could quell, from any un- 
law. i'ul means of earning bicad, which to most minds would have 
i;^.n ^.ntlered excusable by the urgency of nature, Glendower 
*.iaiki;d ilie days drag on in dull and protracted despair, and 
envied o\ery corpse that he saw borne to tno asylum in which all 
!jarth*s hopes seemed centred ;ind conhned ! 
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!| 

For ours was not like earthly love. 

And must this parting be our very last ? 

No ! I shall love thee still when death itself Is peiit. 
*««*■* 

« * « » « 

Hush'd were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem’d to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She ])resses to the heart, no more that felt. 

Ah, heart ! where once each fond affection dwelt. — Campbell, 

**I WONDER,*’ said Mr. Brown to himself, as he spurred hia 
shagf^y pony to a speed very unusual to the steady habits of either 
party — “ I wonder where I shall find him. I would not for the 
late Lady Waddilovc's best diamond cross have anybody Ibrestal 
me in the news. To think of my young master dyin^ so soon 
after my last visit, or rather my last visit but one — ana to think 
of the old gentleman taking on so, and raving about his injustice 
to the rightful possessor, and saying that he is jvi&tly punished, 
and asking me so eagerly if I oould discover the retreat of the late 
squire, and believing me so implicitly when I undertook to do if- 
and giving me this letter!** And here Mr. Brown wistfuUy 
examined an epistle sealed with black wax, peeping into the 
oomers, which irritated rather than satisfied his curiosity — “I 
wonder what the old gentleman says in it — I suppose he will, of 
oourse, give up the estate and house. Let me see~that long 
picture gallery, just built, will, at all events, want furnishing. 
That would be a famous opportunity to get rid of the Indian jars, 
and the sofas, and the great Turkey carpet. How lucky that I 
sliould just have come in time to get the letter. But let me con- 
sider how I shall find out ? — ^an advertisement in the paper ? Ah I 
that’s the plan. ‘ Algernon Mordaunt, Esq, ; something greatly 
to his advantage— apply to Mr. Brown, &o.* Ah ! that will do 
well, very well. The Turkey carpet won’t be quite long hnougj*^ 
I wish I had discovered Mr. Mordauiit’s address before, and lehu 
him some money during the young gentleman’s life ; it would have 
seemed more generous. However, 1 can offer it now, before I sliow 
the letter. Bless me, it’s getting dark. Come, Dobbin, ye-up ! ” 
Such were the meditations of the faithful friend of the late Lady 
Waddilove, as he hastened to London, charged with the, task of 
discovering Mordaunt, and with the ' delivery of the following 
epistle: 

You are now, sir, the heir to that property; whii^, some ycaib 
ago, passed from your hands into mine. My son, for whom alone 
. wealth, or, I may say life, was valuable to me, is no more. I only, 
an old* bhildiess man, stand between you ana the estates of Mor» 
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daunt/ Do not wait for my death to enjoy them. I cannot live 
here, where everything reminds me of my great and irreparable 
loss. I shall remove next month into another home. Consider 
this, then, as once more yours. The house, I believe, you will find 
not disimproved by my alterations ; the mortgages on the estate 
have been paid ofi:‘; the former rental yyu will perhaps allow my 
steward to account to you for, and alter my death the present one 
will be yours. I am informed that you are a proud man, and not 
likely to receive favours, lie it so, sir ! — it is no favour you will 
receive, but justice— ^here are circumstances connected with my 
treaty with your father, which have of late vexed my conscience — 
and conscience, sir, must be satisfied at any loss, liut we shall 
meet, perhaps, and talk over the past ; at present I will not enlarge 
on it. If you have suffered by me, I am sufficiently punished, and 
my only hope is to repair your losses. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ H. Vavasoue Mobdatjnt/* 

Such was the letter, so important to Mordaunt, with which our 
worthy friend was charged. Bowed to the dust as Vavasour was 
by the loss of his son, and open to conscience as affliction had 
made him, hewhad lived too long for cflect, not to be susceptible to 
its influence, even to the last. Amidst all his grief, and it was 
jl^ntcnsc, there were some whispers of self-exaltation, at the thought 
/of the eclat which his generosity and abdication would excite ; and, 
with true worldly morality, the hoped-for jdaudits of others gave 
a triumph, rather than humiliation, to his reconcilement with 
himself. 

To say truth, there were indeed circumstances connected with his 
treaty with Mord aunt’s father, calculated to vex his conscience. 
He knew that lie had not only taken great advantage of Mr. 
Mordaunt’s distress, but that, at his instigation, a paper which 
could for ever have prevented Mr. Mordaunt’s sale of the property, 
had been destniyed. These circumstances, during the life of his 
son, he had endeavoured to forgot or to palliate. But grief is 
rarely deaf to remorse ; and at the death of that idolised son, the 
wicc’ at his heart grew imperious, and he lost the power, in losing 
the motive, of i dasoning it away'. 

Mr. Brown’s advertisement was unanswered; and, with the zeal 
and patience of the Christian proselyte’s tribe and caUing, the 
good man commenced, in person, a most elaborate and painstaking 
research. For a long time, his endeavours were so ineffectual, that 
Mr. Brown, in despair, disposed of the two Indian jars for half 
tlieir Value, and heaved^ despondent sigh, whenever he saw the 
great Turkey carpet rolled up in his warehouse with as much 
obstinacy as if it ncve» meant to unroll itself again. 

At last, howcviy', by dint of indefatigable and minute investiga- 
tion, he ascertained that the object of his search had resided in 
London, under a feigned name ; from lodging to lodging, and comer 
to comer, he tracked him, till at length he made himsdf master of 
Mordaunt’s present retreat. A joyful look did Mr.*Brown cast at 
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the great Turkey carpet, as he p«assed by it, or his way to his street- 
door, on the morning of his intended visit to Mordaunt. “ it is a 
fine thing to have a good heart,” said he, in the true style of Sir 
Christopher Findlatcr, and he again c^ed the Turkey carpet. “ I 
really feel quite happy at the thought of the pleasure 1 shall give ! ” 

After a walk through as many obscure and filthy wymh^ and 
lanes, and alleys, and courts, as ever were threaded by some humble 
fugitive from justice, the patient Morris came to a sort of court 
situated among the miserable liovels in the vicinity of the I ower, 
Hepaused, wondcringly, at a dwelling, in which every window was 
broken, and where the tiles, torn from the roof, lay scattered in forlorn 
confusion beside the door : where the dingy bricks looked crumbliiijv 
awa}’, from very age and rottenness, and th() fabric, which was ol‘ 
great antiquity, schemed so rocking and infirm, that the eye loolaxl 
upon its distorted and over-hanging position Avith a sensation cf 
pain and dread ; where tlie very rats had deserted their loathsonu' 
cells, from the insecurity of their tenure, and tlie raggi^d motiu rs 
of the abject neighbourhood forbade tlieii* liraAvling childnni lei 
wander under the threatening walls, lest tlioy should keep tlu' 
promise of their raould(?ring aspect, jvid, falling, }>a.rc to^ llu 
obstructed and sickly day the secrets of tludr prison-house. 'Oirt 
with the foul and reeking lairs of that extreme destitution which 
necessity urges irresistibly into guilt, and excluded by lilthy 
alleys, and an eternal atmosphere of smoke and rank vapour, frons 
the blessed sun and the pure air of Heaven, the miserable mansion 
seemed set apart for every disease to coucli witJiin-'-too perilous 
even for the hunted criminal —too dremy even for the Ix'ggar to 
prefer it to the bare hedge, or the inhospitable porch, bem'ath whoso 
mockery of shelter the frosts of Aviuter had so often numbed him 
into sleep. 

Thrice did the heavy and siiver-hoadcd cano of T^lr. llrown 
resound upon the door, over Avhich Avas a curious caiviiig of a li(m 
dormant, and a date, of Avhieh only the tAVO numbers lo Avere 
discernible. Roused by a iiofij s»> uniisual, and an ap])arition so 
unwontedly smug as the AAmrtliy Moms, a Avlude legion of dingy 
and smoke-dried brats came troo))ing from the surrounding huts, 
and Avith many an elvisli cry, and strange oath, and c«a.halistio 
word, which thrilled the respectable marrow of Mr. Rro wh, iKc,'* 
collected in a gaping, and, to his alarmed eye, a menacing grouji, 
as near to the house as tlieir tears and parents Avould permit them. 

” It is very dangerous,” thought Mr. Rrown, looking shiveringly 
np at the hanging and tettering ro»)f, “ and very appalling,” as ho 
turned to the ragged crowd of infant re7>robato3 which began Avilli 
every moment to increase. At last lie summoned courajp, and 
inquired, in atone half soothing and half dignitied, if tlu;y coubl 
inform him how to obtain admittance, or liow to arouse, tim 
inhabitants. 

An old crone, leaning out of an opposite winMow, with matted 
hair hanging over a begrimed and shrivelled countenance, rnede 
answer. “JNo one,” she said, in her peculiar dialect, Avliich the 
worthy man {i3arcely comprehentled, “lived there, or had done so 
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fcr^cars;** but Brown knew better: and while he was asserting 
the fiict, a g-irl put her head out of another hovel, and said that 
she hatl soruetimes seen at the dusk «>f the evening, a man leave 
the liousc, hut Adicther any one else lived in it, she couhl not toll. 
Again Mr. Brown soundeil an alarm, but no answer came forth, 
and in groat fear and trembling, ho Applied violent hands to the 
door ; it required but little force; it gave v/ay ; lie entered ; and, 
jealous of the entrance of the mol» Yi'itiiout, reo».o.<cd and barred, as 
well as lie was able, the shatterofl door. Tiie liouse v/as nimattmilh/ 
large for the neiglibburhood, and Brown v/as in doubt wlu'tlier lirst 
to ascend a broken and ])eriloiis staircase, or search the roonia: 
below: lie deeided on tiie. latter; bo found no one, and witli a 
misgiving lieart, wbieli nothing but the rocolh’ctiori of the great 
Tiirkey carpet could liavo insi)ij-ed, he ascended tiio quaking steps. 
All w as silent. But a door was unclosed, lie entered, and saw 
the object of h.is search before him. 

v)\er a pallet heiit a iorin, on which, thougli youth seemed 
vditiiored, and evon jiride broken, tlio unconquerable soul left somo- 
wliat of grace and of gh>ry, that stistainod the bobohler’s remem- 
lu’incc of bettor days— a cliild in its first infancy knelt on the 
iKjarer side of 1h(i bed, with ctasped hands, and vacant eyes tliat 
turiK'd towatds the inti’uder, with a listh ss and lack-liistro gaze. 
But Glendowc]’, or rather Mordiyint, as bo bent over the pallet, 
spok(! not, moved not; his oyos v/ere riveted on one object; liis 
lioart seemed turned into stone, and his yoins curdled into ico. 
Awed and chilled by the breathing desolation of the s])Ot, ilrowTi 
approaehod, and spoke, lie .seaively jenow what. ‘‘ You are,*’ he 
concluded his address, “the master of Monhiunt Court and he 
placed tlie letter in the hands of the person he thus greeted. 

“ Aw'ake, hear me ! ** cried Algernon to Isabel, as slie lay extended 
on tlic eoueh ; and the messenger of glad tidings, for tlio lirst time 
seeing her couiitenaiice, sliuddercd, and knew that he was iu the 
(diamber of death. 

“Awake, my own, own love! Happy days are in store for us 
yot: our misery is past; you wdll live, live to bless me in riches, 
as you have done in w’ant.** 

Isaoel raised lier eyes to liis, and a smile, sw(?et, comforting, and 
full of love, x^assed the lips which wxto about to close for over. 
“Thank Be:iveii,’* she murmured, “for your dear salie. It is 
pleasant to die now, and I” and she placed the hand that \y’as 
olas])e.;l iu lier relaxing and w an JingiTs, within the bosoin w'liich 
had been, for anguished and liopelos.s years, his asylum and refuge, 
ami noAv, when fortune changed, as if it liad only breathed 

in comfort to Ids aftlictiolis, was for the lirst time, and for ovcr,*to 
he cold, —cold even to Jjim ! 

"*Yov. wdll live— 5'ou wdll live,” cried Mordaunt, in wild and 
incredulous des;Jair — “in mercy live! You, who have been my 
angei of Jiox)e, do not — 0 God, O God ! do not desert mo now ! ** 

But that Jaithful and loving heart was already deaf to his voice, 
and tiie him grew darkening and rapidly over the eye, ■which still, 
W'itli ur; lyir g fondness, sought him out tlirough the shade and 
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agony of death. StJnse and consciousness were gone, pd dire 
confused images whirled round her soul, struggling a little mone* t 
before they sank into the depth and silence where the past hes 
buried. But still mindful of /im, aud grasping, as it were, at his 
remembrance, she clasped, closer and cIosit, the icy hand which 
she held, to her breast. “ Your hand is cold, dearest. — it is cold,” 
said she, faintly, “ but I will warm it here — And so lier spirit 
passed away, and Mordaunt Mt afterwards, in alone and s\irviving 

E ilgrimagc, that her last thought had been kindness to liiai, and 
er last act had spoken forgetfulness even of dea'Ji, in the tenderness 
of love ! 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Change and time take together their flight.— Violet. 

One evening in autumn, about three years after the date of our 
last chapter, a stranger on horseback, in deeT) niouruing, dismounted 
at the door of “the Golden Fleece,** in ihe memorable town; of 

W . He walked into the ta])-ro()m, and asked for a private 

apartment and accommodation for the night. The landlady, 
grown considerably plumper than when we tirst made her ac(i uainl- 
ance, just lifted up her eyes to the 8trangor*s face, and sumnK)iiing 
a short stout man (formerly the wait<ir, now the second helpmate 
of the comely hostess), desired him, in a tone which partook sojtkj- 
what more of the authority indicati>'c of their formiT relative 
situations than of the obedience which should have characterised 
their present, to “ show the gentleman to th(‘ Grillin, No. Four.** 

The stranger smiled as the sound greeted his ears, and he followed 
not so much the host as the hostess*s spouse into the aparUneiitthus 
designated. A young lady, who some eight y<.‘ars ago little 
thought that &h<^ should still be in a state of single blessedness, 
and who always honoured with an atloutive eye the stray travellers 
who, from tlieir youth, loneliness, or that ineflahlc air wliieli usually 
designates the unmarried man, might be in the same solitary .sti.‘<'* 
of life, turned to the landladj", and said 

“ Mother, did you observe what a handsome gentleman tluit 
was ? ’* 

“No,** replied the landlady; “I only observed that ho brought 
no servant.** 

“ I wonder,** said the daughter, “ if ho is in the army ? he has a 
military air ! ** 

t‘I suppose he has dined,** muttered the landlady t(.* liC^rself 
looking towards the larder. 

“Have you seen Squire Mord aunt within a';hort; ])eriodof t itiu* r 
asked, somewhat abruptly, a little thick-set man, who wa.s enjoying 
his pipe negus in a sociable way at the window-seat. The 
characteristics of this personage w^ere, a spruce wig, a bottle nose, 
an elevated eyebrow, a snutt-ooloured skin and coat, and an air of 
oonsequential self-respect which distinguishes the philosopher 
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wh« agrees with the French sage, and sees “ no reason in the world 
why a man should not esteem himself.” 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Bossolto^,” returned the landlady ; “ hut I 
sujjpose that, as he is now in the parliament-house, he will live loss 
retired. It is a pity that the inside of tliat noble old hall of his 
should not be more seen — and after all the old gentleman*s improve- 
ments, too! They say that, the estate now, since the mortgages 
were paid off, is above ten thousand pounds a-year, clear ! ” 

“And if 1 am not induced into an error,” rejoined Mr. Bossolton, 
refilling his pipe, “ old Vavasour left a great sum* of ready money 
besides, which musft have been in aid, and an assistance, and an 
advantage, mark me. Mistress Merrylack, to the owner of Mordaunt- 
Hall, that has escaped the calculation of your faculty, — and the — 
and the — faculty of your calculation !” 

“ You mistake, Mr. Boss,” as, in the friendliness of diminutives, 
Mrs. Merrylack sometimes styled the grandiloquent practitioner — 
“ you mistake : the old gentleman left all his ready money in two 

befiuests — the one to the College of , in the university of 

Cambridge, and the other to an hospital in London. I remember 
the very words of the wijl—they ran thus, Mr. Boss : — ‘ And whereas 
my beloved son, had he lived, would have been a member of the 

Colle«:e of , in the university of Cambridge, which he 

would have^dorned by his genius, learning, youthful virtue, and 
the various qualities which did euual honour to iiis head and heart, 
and would have rendered him alike distinguished as the scholar 
and the Christian — I do devise and bequeath the sum of thirty- 
seven thousand pounds sterling, now in the English funds,* &c., 
&c. ; and then follows the manner in which he will have his charity 
vested and bestowed, and all about the prize which shall be for 
ever designated and termed ‘The Vavasour Prize,* and what shall 
he the words of the Latin speech which shall he spoken when the 
said prize be delivered, and a great deal more to that effect : so, then, 
he passes to the other legacy, of exactly the same sum, to the 

hospital, usually called and styled , in the city of London, 

and says, ‘ And whereas wo are assured by the Holy Scriptures, 
which, in these days of blasphemy and sedition, it becomes every 
true Briton and member of the Established Church to support. 
That charity doth cover a multitude of sins** — so 1 do give and 
devise,’ &c., &c., ‘ to be Ihr ever termed in the deeds,* &c., &c. ‘ of 
the said hospital, “ The Vavasour Charity ;** and always provided 
that, on the anniversary of the day of my death, a sermon shall 
be preached in the chapel attached to tho said hospital, by a 
clergyman of the Established Church, on any text appropriate to 
the day and deed so commemorated.* — But the conclusion is most 
hcautiml, Mr. Bossoltoif : — ‘ And now having discharged my duties, 
to tho best of my humble ability, to my God, my king, and my 
country, and dying in the full belief of the Protestant Church, 
as by law estabtished, I do set my hand and seal,’ &c., &c.” 

“ A very pleasing, and charitable, and devout, and virtuous 
testament or will, Mistress Merrylack,” said Mr. Bossolton ; “ and 
ta a time when anarchy with gigantic strides does»devastate, and 
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devofOT, and harm the gr)od old customs of our ancestors ilnd 
fore&ithers, and tramples with its poisonous breath the Magna 
Oharta, and the glorious Revolution, it is beautiful— ay, and sweet 
— ^mork you, Mrs. Merrylack, to behold a gentleman of the aristo- 
cratic classes, or grades, supporting the institutions of his country 
with such remarkable energj^of sentiments, and with — and with— 
Mistress Merrylack— with sentiments of such remarkable energy.” 
“ Pray,” said the daughter, adjusting her ringlets by a little 

S lass which hung over the tap, “ how long has Mr. Mordaunt’s lady 
een dead?” 

“Oh! she died just before the squire came to the property/* 
quoth the mother. “ Poor thing — she was so j)retty. I am sure I 
cried for a whole hour when I heard it ! I think it was three years 
l^wt month, when it happened. Old Mr. Vavasour died about two 
months afterwards.” 

“ The afiElicted husband** (said Mr. Bossolton, who was the victim 
of a most fiery Mrs. Boss at home) “ went into foreign lands or 
parts, or, as it is vulgarly termed, the continent, immediately 
after an event, or oecuiTence, so fatal to the cup of his prosperity, 
and the sunshine of his enjoyment, did he not, Mrs. Merrylack?” 

“ He did. And you know, Mr. Boss, he only returned about six 
months ago.” 

“ And of what borough, or burgh, or town, or city, is he the member 
and representative ? ** asked Mr. J eremiah Bossolton , putting another 
lump of sugar into his negus. “ I have heard, it is true, but my 
memory is ^ort ; and in the multitude and multifariousness of my 
professional engagements, I am often led into a forgetfulness of 
matters less important in their variety, and less — less various in 
their importance.’* 

“ Why,” answered Mrs. Meriylack, “ somehow or other, I quite 
forget, too; but it is some distant borough. The gentleman 
wanted him to stand for the county, but he would not near of it ; 
perhaps he did not like the publicity of the thing, for he is mighty 
reserved.” 


“ Proud, haughty, arrogant, and assumptions ! ” said Mr. Bossol- 
ton, with a puif of unusual length. 


possible! l wonaer it ne'll marry 
agWR ! He is very young yet, not above two or three-and-thir^.*^* 
(The kind damsel would not have thought two or three-and-thirty 
verp young some years ago ; but we grow wonderfully indulgent 
to the age of other people as we grow older ourselves !)/ 

“ And what an eye he has ! ” said the landlady. “ Well, far my 
past — but, bless me. Here, J ohn — John— John — waiter — ^husband., 
1 mean — here*s a carriage and four at the door. Lizzy, dear, is my 
cap right ' 

Ana mother, daughter, and husband, all flocked, charged with 
simpef , courtesy, and bow, to receive their expected guests. With 
a disappointment which we who keep not inns can but very imper- 
4hotly oonoeivep the trio beheld a single personage — a valet-^e- 
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Boend from the box, open the carriagre door, and take out— a desk ! 
— Of all things human, male or female, the said carriage was utterly 
empty. 

The valet bustled up to the landlady; “My master's here, 
ma'am, I think — ^rode on before ! '* 

“And who is your master?" asked ^Mrs. Merrylack — a thrill of 
alarm, and the thought of No; Four, coming across her at the same 
time. 

“'Who!" said the valet, rubbing his hands; “who! — ^why 
Clarence Talbot Liijden, Esq., of Scarsdale Park, county of York, 

late Secretary of Legation at the cpurt of , nowM.r., undone 

of his Majesty's Under Secretaries of State." 

“ Mercy upon us ! ” cried the astounded landlady. “ and No. 
Four ! only think of it. llun, John, — John — run— light a lire (the 
night's cold, I thinlc) — in the Elephant, Number Sixteen — beg the 

g entleman’s pardon — say it was occuT)iod till now ; ask what he'll 
^ ave for dinner— fish, flesh, fowl, steaks, joints, chops, tarts — or, if 
it's too late (but it's quite early yet — you may put back the day an 
hour or so), ask what he’ll have for supper ; run, John, run : — 
what's the oaf staying'^'or — run, I tell you ! — Pray, sir, walk in (to 
the viilet, our old friend Mr. Harrison) — ^you'll be hungry after 
your journey, I think ; no ceremony, I beg!" 

“He's not so handsome as his master,” said Miss Elizabeth, 
glancing at Harrison discontentedly — “ but he does not look like a 
married man, somehow. I'll just step up stairs, and change my 
cap ; it would be but civil if the gentleman’s gentleman sups witn 
us.” 

Meanwhile Clarence, having been left alone in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of No. Four, had examined the little apartment with an in- 
terest not altogether unmingled with painful reflections. There 
are few persons, however fortunate, who can look back to eight 
years of their life, and not feel somewhat of disappointment in the 
retrospect ; few persons, whose fortunes the world envy, to whom 
the token of past time, suddenly obtruded on their remembrance, 
does not awaken hopes destroyed, and wishes deceived, which that 
world has never known. We tell our triumphs to the crowd, hut 
OUT ftwn hearts are the sole confidants of our sorrows, “ Twice.” 
said Clarence to himself, “ twice before have 1 been in this humble 
room; the first was when, at the age of eighteen, 1 was just 
laun'^hed into the world — a vessel whicn had for its only hope the 
motto of the chivalrous Sydney ; — 

Aut viam inveniam. ant fociam j * 

yet,’ humble and namfbless as I was, how well 1 can rebal^the 
exaggerated ambition, nay, the certainty of success, as well as its 
desire, which then burnt within, me. I smile now at the over- 
weening vanity of those hopes— some, indeed, realised, but how 
many nipped and withered for ever ! seeds, of which a few fell 
upon rich ground, and prospered, but of which how far the greater 


* I will either find mj way or— make it. 




soattoed, some upon the vayside, and were devoid 
cares, some on stony places, and when the sun of 
. ... ,'»P. they were scorched, and because they had no 

rooty witnered away: and some among: thorns, and the thorns 
sprang: up and choked them. — I um now rich, honoured, lu’gh in 
the favour of courts, and altog:cthor unknown or unesteemed 
4rb%trio popularis aurcc: and yet 1 almost think I was happier 
when, in that flush of youth and inexperience, 1 looked fortli into 
the wide world, and imagined that from every corner would 
spring up a triumph for my vanity, or an object for my aftections. 
The next time I stood in this little spot, I was no longer the 
dependent of a precarious chanty, or the idle adventurer who had 
no stepping-stone but his ambition. I was then just declared the 
heir of wealth, which I could not rationally have hoped for live 
years before, and which was in itself sufficient to satisfy the 
aspirings of ordinary men. But I was corroded with anxieties 
for the object of my love, and regret for the friend whom I had 
lost : perhaps the eagerness of my heart for the one rendered me, 
for the moment, too little mindful of the other; but, in after 
years, memory took ample atonement for that temporai*y suspeu- 
sion of her duties. How often have I recalled, in this world of 
cold tics and false hearts, that true and generous f:#iend, from 
whose lessons my mind took improvement, and from whose* 
warnings, example ; who was to' me, living, a father, and from 
whose generosity, whatever worldly advantages I have enjoyed, 
or distinctions I have gained, are derived! Then I was going 
with a torn, yet credulous, heart, to pour forth ray secret and my 
passion to Acr, and, within one little week thence, how ship- 
wrecked of all hope, object, and future happiness, I was ! Perhaps, 
at that time, I did not sufficiently consider the excusable cautions 
of the world — should not have taken such umbrage at her 
father’s letter — I should have revealed to him my birth, and 
accession of fortune—nor bartered the truth of certain happiness 
i!br flhe trials and manenuvres of romance. But it is too late t(» 
repent now. By this time my image must be wholly obliterated 
from her heart she has seen me m the crowd, and passed me 
coldly by — ^lier cheek is pale, but not for me ; and in a little — iittle 
while — she will be another’s, and lost to mo for ever ! Yet have 1 
never forgotten her through change or time — the hard and harsh 
projects of ambition — the labours of business, or the engrossing 
schemes of political intrigue. — ^Never! — but this is a vain and 
foolish subject of reflection now.” 

A _i jVil t n. A* •j #» jt j *1 • 
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reooUeotion, Clarence turned from the window, against whicn he 
hadr been leaning, and drawing one of the four chairs to the 
solitary table, he sat down, moody and disconsolate, and leaning 
his face upon his hands, pursued the confused, yet not discon- 
nected, thread of his meditations. 

The door abraptly opened, and Mr. Merrylack appeared. 

** Dear me, sir ! ” cried he, ** a thousand pities you should have 
been put here, Iflr ! Pray step up stairs, sir ; the front drawing- 
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room is just yacant, sir ; what will you please to have for dinner, 
sir,” &c. &c., according to the instructions of his wife. To Mr. 
Merrylack’s great dismay, Clarence, however, resolutely refused 
all attempts at locomotion, and contenting himself with entrusting 
the dinner to the discretion of the landlady, desired to be left 
alone till it was prepared. 

Now, when Mr. John Merrylack returned to the tap -room, and 
communicated the stubborn adherence to No. Four, manifested 
by its occupier, our good hostess felt exceedingly discomposed. 
“ You are so stupid, John,” said she, “1*11 go and expostulate 
like with him ; ** and she was rising for that purpose, when Har- 
rison, who was taking particularly good care of himself, drew her 
back ; “ I know my master’s temper better than you do, ma’am,” 
said he ; “ and when he is in the humour to bo stubborn, the very 
devil himself could not get him out of it. I dare say he wants to 
be left to himself : he is very fond of being alone now and then ; 
state aftairs, jmu know (added the valet, mysteriously touching 
his forehead), and even I dare not disturb him for the world; so 
make yourself easy, and 1*11 go to him when he has dined, and 1 
rupped. There is tiiffe enough for No. Four, when wo have taken 
care of number one. — Miss, your health ! ” 

The landlady, reluctantly overruled in her design, reseated 
herself. 

“Mr. Clarence Linden, M. P., did you say, sir?” said the 
learned Jeremiah : “ surely, 1 have had that name or appellation 
in my books, but I cannot, at this instant of time, reoal to my 
recollection the exact date and circiimstanco of my professional 
services to the gentleman so designated, styled, or, 1 may say, 
termed.” 

“Can’t say, I am sure, sir,” said Harrison — “lived with my 
master many years — ^never had the pleasure of seeing you before, 
nor of travelling this road — a very hilly road it is, sir. Miss, this 
negus is as bright as your eyes, and as warm as my admiration.” 

“ Oh, sir ! ” 

“ Tray,” said Mr. Merrylack, who, like most of his tribe, was a 
bit of a politician ; “is it the Mr. Linden who made that long 
• speosh in the House the other day?” 

“ Precisely, sir. He is a very eloquent gentleman, indeed : pity 
he speaks so little — never made but that one long speech since he 
has been in the House, and a capital one it was, too. You saw 
how the prime minister complimented him upon it. * A speech,* 
said his lordship, ‘wliich had united the graces of youthful 
genius, with the sound calculations of matured experience !* ” 
“^id the prime minister really so speak?” said Jeremvih: 
“what a beautiful, and noble, and sensible compliment! 1 will 
examine my books •when I go home — ‘the graces of youthful 
geniiis, with the sound calculations of matured experience ! ’ ” 

‘ If he is in the Parliament House,” quoth the landlady, “ I 
au,pposelie will know our Mr. Mordaunt, when the squire takes 
his seat, next — what do you call it — sessions?” , 

“JCnow Mr. Mordaunt!” said the valet. “It is to see him 
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tliat we have come down here. We intended to have gone there 
to-night, but master thought it too late, and I saw he was in a 
melancholy humour ; we therefore resolved to come here ; and so 
master took one of the horses from the groom, whom we have left 
behind with the other, and came on alone. 1 take it, he must 
have been in this town before, for he described the inn so well. — 
Capital cheese this ; as mild— as mild as your sweet smile, miss ! ” 

“Oh, sir!” 

“Pray, Mistress Mcrrylack,” said Mr. Jeremiah Bossolton, 
depositing his pipe on the table, and awakenipg from a profound 
reverie in whimi, for the last live minutes, his senses had been 
been buried — “ pray Mistress Merrylack, do you not call to your 
mind, or your reminiscence, or your — your recollection, a young 
gentleman, equally comely in his aspect and bland iloquent (ehem !) 
in his address, who had the misfortune to have his arm severely 
contused and aiHicted by a violent kick from Mr. Mordaunt's 
horse even in the yard in which your stables are situated, and 
who remained for two or three days in your house, or tavern, or 
hotel ? I do remember that you were grievously perplexed because 
of his name, the initials of which only hC- gave, or intrusted, rjr 
communicated to you, until you did exam — ” 

“ I remember,” interrupted Miss Elizabeth— “ I remember well 
— a very beautiful young gentleman, who had a letter directed to 
be left here, addressed to liim by the letters C. L., and who was 
afterwards kick(;d, and who admired your cap, mother, and whose 
mime was Clarence Linden. You remember it well enough, 
mother, surely ? ” 

“I thinJc 1 do, Lizzy,” said the landlady, slowly; for her 
memory, not so much occupied as her daugli toil’s l>y beautiful 
young gentlemen, struggled slowly amidst dim ideas of the various 
travellers and visitors with whom lier house had honoured, 
before she came, at last, to the reininisecjice of Clarence Linden — 
“ I think I do — and Squire Mordaunt was very attentive to him — 
and ho broke one of the panes of glass in No. Eight, and gave me 
half a guinea to pay for it. 1 t/o rememher, perfectly, l^izzy. So 
that is the Mr. Linden now here !— only think !” 

“I should not have known him, certainly,” said Miss Eliza-, 
beth; “ he is grown so much Ldler, and his hair looks quittj dark 
now, and his face is much thiuuer than it Avas; but he*s very 
handsome still — is he not, sir ?” turning to tl\e valet. 

“ Ah ! ah ! Avell enough,” said Mr. Harrison, stretching out his 
right leg, and falling away a little to the left, in the maimer adopted 
by the renowned Qil Bias, in his address to the fair Laura — “ woU 
enough ; but he*s a little too tall and thin, ,r tliink.” 

Mr. Harrison’s faults in shape Avere certainly not those of being 
too tall and thin. 

“ Perhaps so ! ” said Miss Elizabeth, who scented the vanity by 
a kindred instinct, and had her OAvn reasons for pampering it— 
“ perhaps so ! ” 

“ But he is a great favourite Avith the ladies all the same ; how- 
ever, he only lo^es one lady. Ah, but J must not say who, though 
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I laiow. However, she is so handsome ; such eyes, they would 
through you like a skewer, but not like yours, yom*s, miss, which, 
I vow and protest, are as bright as a service of plate.** 

“Oh, sir!** 

And amidst these graceful compliments the time slipped away, 
till Clarence’s dinner, and his valet’s supper, being fairly over^ 
Mr. Harrison presented himself to hi» master, a perfectly dmerent 
being in attendance to what*ho was in companionship — ^flippancy, 
impertinence, forwardness, all merged in the steady, sober, serious 
demeanour which characterises the respectful and well-bred do- 
mestic. 

Clarence’s orders were soon given. They were limited to the 
iil)purtenances of writing ; and as soon as Harrison re-appeared 
with his master’s writing-desk, he was dismissed for the night. 

Very slowly did Clarence settle himself to his task, and attempt 
to escape the emtm of his solitude, or the restlessness of thought 
leediug upon itself, by inditing the following epistle 

“ TO THi: DUKE OE havetifield. 

“I WAS very unfortunate, my dear duko, to miss seeing you, 
when I caliod in Arlington-strcet, the evening before last, for 1 
had a great deal to say to you — something upon public and a little 
upon pi'ivate affairs. 1 will res(jj’vc the latter, since I only am the 
person eonecrnecl, lor a future opportunity. With respect to the 
former, 

« « « « ft 

And now, having finished the political part of my letter, let 
mo congratulate you most sincerely upon your ai)proaching mar- 
riag(j with Miss Trevanion. 1 do not know her myself; but I 
reraeniber that she was the bosom friend of Lady Flora Ardenne, 
whom I liiive often hoard speak of her in the highest and most 
afieetionate l oniis, so that I imagine lier brother could not better 
atone to you i'or dishonestly carrying off tlie fair Julia some three 
years ago, than by giving you his sister in honourable and 
oithodox excliangtj — the gold armour foi' the brazen. 

“As for ray lot, though I ought not, at this moment, to dim 
yoiiTs by dwelling upon it, you know' hoNv long, how' constantly, 
how ardently I have loved Lady Flora Ardenne — how, for her 
Ktilie, .1 liave refused opportunities of alliance which might have 
gratified, to the utmost, that woiidlinos sof heart which so many 
who saw me only in the erow'd have been pleased to impute to me. 
You know that ncitJuir pleasure, nor change, nor the insult I 
Tcceived from her parents, nor the sudden inclifferonce w'hich I so 
little deserved from hrt’self, has been able to oblittirato her inuige. 
You ^vill therefore sympathise with me, when I inform you that 
there is no longer i1.ny doubt of her marriage with Jlorodaile (or 
rather Lord His water, since liis father’s death), as soon as the 
sixth month of his mourning expires; to this period only two 
months remain. ^ 

“Heavens! when one thinks over the past, Jiow incrednloui 
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one could become to the future : when 1 recall all the tokeno of 
love I received from that woman, I cannot persuade myself that 
they are now all forpfotten, or rather, all lavished upon another. 

“ Hut I do not blame her — ^may she be happier with him than 
she could have been with me ! and that hope shall whisper peace 
to regrets which 1 have been foolish to indulge so long, and it is, 
perhaps, well for me that they are about to be rendered for ever 
unavailing. 

“ I am staying at an inn, without books, companions, or any- 
thing to beguile time and thought, but this pen, ink, and paper. 
You will sec, therefore, a reason and an excuse for my scribbling 
on to you, till niy two sheets are tilled, and the hour of ten (one 
can’t well go to bod earlier) amved. 

“ You remember having often heard me speak of a very extra- 
ordinary man whom I met in Italv, and with whom I became 
intimate, lie returned to England some months ago; and on 
healing it, my dpirc'of renewing our acquaintance was so great, 
that 1 wrote to invite myself to his liouse. lie gave me wliat 
is termed a very obliging answer, and left the clioiijo of time to 
myself. You see now, must noble Eestus/ the reason of my jour- 
ney hitherwards. 

“His house, a fine old mansion, is situated about five or six 
miles from this town : and as I arrived here late in the evening, 
and knew that his habits were reserved and peculiar, I thought it 
better to take ‘ mine ease in my inn’ for this night, and defer my 
visit to Mordaunt Coui’t till to-morrow morning. In truth, 1 was 
not averse to renewing an old acquaintance— not, as you in your 
malice would suspect, with my Jiostess, but with her house. 
Some years ago, when I was eighteen, 1 first made a slight acquaint- 
ance with Mordaunt at this very inn, and now, at twenty-six, I 
am glad to have one evening to myself on the same spot, and 
retrace here all that has since hapiiened to nae. 

“ Now,^ do not he alarmed ; I am not going to inflict upon you 
the unquiet retrospect with wliich I have just been vexing myself ; 
no, I will rather speak to you of my acquaintance and host to be. 
I have said that I first met Mordaunt some years since at tliis inn 
— an accident, for which his horse was to blame, hroug];vt us 
acquainted — I spent a day at his liouse, and -was much interested 
in nis conversation; since then, we did not meet till about two 
ycarsand a half ago, when we vrere in Italy together. During the 
intermediate interval Mordaunt had married— lost his property by 
a law-suit— disappeared from the world (whither none knew) for 
some years— recovered the estate he had lost by the death of his 
kinsman’s heir, and shortly afterwards by that of the kinvnan 
himself, and had become a widower, with one only child, a beautiful 
little girl of about four yc’ps old. He lived in perfect seclusion, 
avoided all intercourse with society, and seemed so perfectly 
unconscious of having ever seen me before, whenever'in our rides 
or walks we met, that I could not venture to intrude myself on a 
reserve so rigid and unbroken as that w’hich characterised his 
habits and life. « 
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The gloom and loneliness, however, in which Mordaunt's days 
were spent, were far from partaking of that selfishness so common, 
almost so 7ieccssarily common, to recluses. Wherever he had gone 
in his travels through Italy, he had left light and rejoicing behind 

liini. In his residence at , while unknown to the great and 

gay, he was familiar 'with the outqjist and the destitute. The 
prison, the hospital, the sordid cabins of want, the abodes (so 
frequent in Italy, that emporium of artists and poets) where genius 
struggled against poverty and its own improvidence— all these 
were the spots to» which his visits were paid, and invrhich‘the 
very stones prated of his ivhcreabout.' It was a strange and 
striking contrast to compare the sickly enthusiasm of those who 
Hocked to Italy, to lavish tludr sentiments on statues, and their 
W(.‘alth on the modei’u impositions palmed upon their taste as the 
masterpieces of ancient art — ^it was a noble contrast, 1 say, to 
compare that ludicrous and idle enthusiasm with the quiet and 
wholesome energy of mind and heart which led Mordaunt, not to 
pour forth worsliip and homage to the unconscious monuments of 
the dead, but to console, to relieve, and to sustain the woes, the 
'•'"ants, the feeblenes^lJf the living. 

“ Yt^, Avhile he was thus employed in reducing the miseries and 
enlarging .the happiness of others, the most settled melancholy 
seemed to mark himself ‘as her own.’ Clad in the deepest 
mourning, a stem and unbrc3cen gloom sat for ever upon his 
countenance. 1 have observed, that if in his walks or rides any 
one, especially of the better classes, appeared to approach, he would 
strike into a new path. He could not bear even the scrutiny of a 

g lance or the fellowship of a moment: and his mien, hi^h and 
aughty, seemed not only to repel others, but to contradict the 
meekness and charity which his o'wn actions so invariably and 
unequivocally displayed. It must, indeed, have been a powerful 
exertion of principle over feeling, w"hich induced him voluntarily 
to seek the abodes and intercourse of the rude beings ho blessed 
and ndieved. 

“We met at two or three places to which my weak and imperfect 
charity had led me, especially at the house of a sickly and distressed 
artist : for in former life I had intimately known one of that 
profession ; and I have since attempted to transfer to his brethren 
tliat debt of Icindness wliich an early death forbade me to discharge 
to himself. It was thus that I lirst became acquainted with 
Mordaunt’s occupations and pursuits : for what ennobled his 
benevolence w"as the remarkable obscurity in which it was veiled 
It was in disguise and in secret that his generosity flowed ; and so 
stiMiously did he conceal his name, and hide even his features, 
during his brief visits U) ‘the house of mourning,* that only* one, 
like myself, a close«ind minute investigator of whatever has once 
become ai\ object of interest, could have traced his hand in the 
various works of happiness it had aided or created. 

“ One day, among some old ruins, I met him with his young 
daughter. By great good fortune I preserved the latter, who had 
wandered away from her father, fl*om a fall of 13ose stones, which 
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would inevitably have crushed her. I was myself much hurt* by 
my effort, having received upon my shoulder a fragment of the 
failing stones ; and thus our old acquaintance was renewed, and 
gradually ripened into intimacy ; not, I must own, without great 
patience and constant endeavour on my part : for his gloom and 
lonely habits rendered him utterly impracticable of access to any 
(as Lord Asneden would saS^) but a diplomatist. I saw a great 
deal of him during tho six months I remained in Italy, and — ^but 
you know already how warmly I admire his extraordinary powers, 
and venerate his character. — Lord Aspeden’s recall to England 
separated us. 

“A general election ensued. I was returned ft)r ;; . I 

entered eagerly into domestic jjolitics — your friendship, Lord 
Aspeden*s kincmess, my own wealth and industry, made my success 
almost unprecedentedly rapid. Engaged, heart and hand, in tliosc 
minute yet engrossing labours for wiiioli the aspirant in parliamen - 
tary ana state intrigue must unhappily ibrego the more enlarged 
though abstruser speculations of general philosophy, and of that 
morality which may he terniod politics, I have necessarily 

been employed in very different pursuits»drom those to whi(;h 
Mordauiit's contemplations are devoted, yet have 1 often recalled 
his maxims, with admiration at their depth, and obtained applause 
for opinions which were onlj’^ imperfectly filtered from the puie 
springs of his own. - 

** It is about six months since lie has rciturncd to England, and 
he has very lately obtained a seat in parliament—so that we may 
trust soon to see his talents displayed upon a more publio and 
enlarged theatre than they hitherto have been ; and, though I fear 
his politics will be opposed to ours, 1 anticii)ate his public dcbiii 
with that interest which genius, even wlum adverse to ono*s self, 
always inspires. Yet I confess that I am desirous to see and 
converse with him once more in th() familiarity and kiiidne,ss of 
private intercourse. The rage of party, the narrowness of sectaidaii 
zeal, soon exclude from our friendship all those wdio differ irom 
our opinions ; and it is like sailors Jioldiug commune for the last 
time with each other, before their several vessels awj divided by 
the perilous and imcertain sea, to confer in peace; and r(;tiroinent 
lor a little while with those wdio are about to be lauuclu d with us 
on that same iinguiet ocean, where any momentary caprico of tho 
winds may^ disjoin us for ever, and whore our very union is only a 
sympathy in toil, and a fellowship in danger. 

** Adieu, my dear Duke ! it is fortunate for me that our public 
opinions ore so closely allied, and that I may so reasonably calculate 
in private upon the happiness and honour of subscribing mj^self 
your affectionate friend, 

“C. L.’* 

Such was the letter to which we shall leave the 'explanation of 
much that has t^en place within tho last three years of our 
tale, and which, in its tone, will serve to show the kindness and 
generosity of heart and feeling that mingled (rather inenmsed 
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than abated by the time which 'brought wisdom) with the hardy 
activity and resolute ambition that characterised the mind of our 
“ Disowned.” We now consign him to such repose as ^e best bed- 
room in tlie Golden Fleece can afford, and conclude the chapter. 


CHAPTER LX. 

Thougrh the’ wilds of enchantment, all vernal ana bright. 

In the days of dclnsiun by fancy combined 

With the vanishing phantoms of love and delight. 

Abandon my soul like a dream of the night, 

Anti leave but a desert behind, — 

lie IntsliVl, iny dark spirit, for Wisdom condemns 
Wlieii the faint and the feeble deplore ; 

Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore \---VanipbeH. 

SiiAiJ. I order the «aiTiag(! round, sir ?” said Harrison ; “it is 
past one.” 

“Yes— stay — tiie day is hue— I will ride — let the carriage 
come oti, in the evening— sec that my horse is saddled— you looked 
to his mash last night • 

“ I (lid, sir. He seems wondei*fully fresh : W'ould you xdeasc to 
have ino stay heixj with the carriage, sir, till the groom comes on 
■with the other horse r ” 

“ Ay ; do— I don’t know yet how far strange servants may be 
W£‘l(‘.ouio wlicro I am going.” 

“ ?^ow, that's lucky ! ’* siiid Hari’isoii to himself, as he shut the 
door : “1 shall have a good live lioiu-s* opportunity of making my 
court here. Miss Elizalxiili is really a very pretty girl, and might 
not he a l)ad match. I don’t see any brotliers ; who knows but 
may sucecjcd to the inn — hetn ! A servant may be mnbitious as 
well as his master, T sujipose 

8o meditating, llanison sauntered ti> tlie stables — saw (for he 
\vas,au adniirahlo servant, and could, at a pinch, dress a horse as 
well as its master) that Clarence’s beautiful steed received the 
utmost nicety of grooming wliieh the ostler could bestow— led it 
himself to the dooi’ — held the stirrup for bis master, with the 
mingled humility and grace of his profession, and then strutted 
away — “pride on, his brow and glory in his eye” — to be the 
cynosure and oracle of tlie tap-room. 

^ikanwhile, Linden rode slowly onwards. As he passed that 
turn of the town by which he had for the lirat time entered it>the 
recollection of the eccentric and would-be gipsy Hashed upon him.. 
“.I wonder,” thought he, “where that singular man is now — 
whether he *81111 preserves his itinerant and woodland tastes— 

* Si flumina sylvasqne inglorius anict.** 


♦ If, luiknown to fame, he love the streams and tifc wwda. 
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or whether, as his family increased in age or number, he has turned 
from his wanderings, and at length found out * the peaceful hermi- 
tage.* How glowingly the whole scene of that night comes across 
me — the wild tents, their wilder habitants, the mingled bluntness, 
poetry, honest good-nature, and spirit of enterprise which consti- 
tuted the chief’s nature — the joYial meal and mirth round the 
wood fire, and beneath the (juiet stars, and the eagerness and zest 
with which I then mingled in the merriment. Alas ! — ^how ill the 
fastidiousness and refinement of after-days repay us for the elastic, 
buoyant, ready zeal w'ith which our iirst youth enters into Avhat- 
ever is joyous, without pausing to ask if its bause and nature be 
congenial to our habits or kindred to our tastes. After all, there 
really was something philosophical in the romance of the jovial 
gipsy, childish as it schemed ; and I should like much to know if 
tile philosophy has got the better of the romance, or the romance, 
growing into habit, become common-place, and lost both its 
philosophy and its enthusiasm. ‘Well, after I leave Mordaunt, I 
will try and find out my old friend.” 

Witn this resolution, Clarence’s thoughts took a new channel, 
and he soon entered upon Mordaunt’s domaiLTi’. As lie rode through 
the park, where brake and tree were glowing in the yellow tints 
whi^ Autumn, like Ambition, gilds ere it withers, he paused for 
a moment to recal the scene as ho last beheld it. *It was then 
Spring — Spring in its first and fivshest glory — when not a blade of 
grass but sent a perfume to the air— the happy air. 

Making- sweet music while the young leaves (lanced : 

when every cluster of the browm fern, that now lay dull and 
motionless around him, and amidst which the melancholy deer 
stood afar off, gazing upon the intruder, was vocal with th(j blithe 
melodies of the infant year— the sharp, yet sweet, voices of birds 
— ^and (heard at intervals) the chirp ot tlio merry grasshopper, or 
the hum of the awakened bee. He sighed, as he now looked 
around, and recalled the change, both of time and season : and 
^th that fondness of heart which causes man to knit his own little 
life to the varieties of Time, the signs of Heaven, or the revolutions 
of Nature, he recognised something kindred in the change ofocene, 
to the change of thought and feeling which years had wrought in 
the beholder. 

Awaking from his reverie, he hastened his horse’s pace, and was 
*ioon within sight of the house. Vavasour, ‘during the few years 
ho had possessed the place, had conducted and carried through 
improvements and additions to the old mansion, upon a scale 
equally costly and judicious. The heavy qnd motley magnilifienco 
of the architecture in which the house had been built remained 
unaltered but awing on either side, though exactly corresponding 
in style with the intermediate building, gave, by, the long colon- 
nade which ran across the one, and the stately windows which 
adorned the other, an air, not only of grander extent, but more 
cheerful lightness to the massy and antiquated pile. It was, 
assuredly, in th® point of view by which Clarence now approached 
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it, & stmcture which possessed lew superiors in point of size and 
efloct : and harmonised so well with the noble extent of the park, 
the ancient woods, and the venerable avenues, that a very slight 
effort of iiiiagiiiation might have poured from the massive portals 
the pageantries of old days, and the gay galliard of cliivalrio 
romance with which the scene was in such accordance, and which 
in a former age it had so often witnesstfd. 

Ah, little could any one who looked upon that gorgeous pile, and 
the broad lands which, beyond the boundaries of the park, swelled 
on the hills of tlie distant hmdscape, studded at frequent intervals 
with the spires and villages whicii adorned the wide baronies of 
Mortlaunt — little could he who thus gazed around have imagined 
that the owner of all lie surveyed had passed the glory and verdure 
of his manhood in the bitterest struggles Avith gnawing want, and 
rebellious pride, and urgent passion, Avithout friend or aid but his 
oAvn haughty and supporting virtue, sentenced to bear yet in his 
Avasted and barren heart the sign of the storm ho had resisted, and 
the scathed token of the lightning he luid braved. None but 
(^rauford, avIio had his oa\ui reasons for taciturnity, and the 
itinerant broker, easfff bribed into silence, had ever known of the 
extrema poverty from Avhich Mordauiit had passed to his rightful 
possessions* It A\^as whispered, indeed, that ho had been reduced 
to narroAv and straitened (drcumstances ; but the Avhisper had been 
only tbo breath of rumour, and»the imagined poverty far short of 
the reality : foi the pride of Mordaunt (the great, almost the sole 
failing in his character) could not endure that all he had home and 
baffled should be bared to the vulgar eye ; and, by a rare anomaly 
of mind, indifferent as he was to renown, he was morbidly 
susceptible of shame. 

When Clarenc(i rung at the wy-covered porch, and made inquiry 
for Mordaunt, he was informed that the latter was in the park, by 
the river, where most of his hours, during the day-time, were spent. 

“ Shall I send to acquaint him that you ai'e come, sir ? ” said 
the servant. 

“ No,” answered Clarence, I Avill leave my horse to one of 
the grooms, and stroll down to the river in search of your master.” 

Suiting the action to the Avord, he dismounted, consigned his 
steed to the groom, and, folloAving the direction indicated to him, 
lient his Avay to the ” river.” 

As he descended the hill, the brook (for it did not deserve, 
though it received, a higher name) opened cnchantingly upon his 
vicAv. Amidst the fragrant reed and the Avild ffoAver, still sweet, 
though fading, and tufts of tedded grass, all of which, when 
cruAcd beneath the fjpot, sent a mingled tribute to its sparkling 
waves, the wild stream took its gladsome course, now contracted 
by gloomy firs, Avhi«h, bending over the Avater, cast somewhat of 
their own sadiyjss upon its surface — ^now glancing forth from the 
.shade, as it* ** broke into dimples and laughed in the sun,”— now 
washing the gnarled and spreading roots of some lonely ash, which, 
hanging over it, still and droopingly. seemed, the hermit of the 
ioenc^ to moralise on its noisy and various wimderings— cow 
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winding’ round the hill, and losing itself at last amidst thick 
copses, where day did never more than wink and glimmer, and 
where, at night, its waters, brawling through their stony channel, 
seemed like a spirit’s wail, and harmonised well with the scream 
of the grey owl, wheeling from her dim retreat, or the moaning 
and rare sound of some solitary deer. 

As Clarence’s eye roved admiringly over the scene before him, it 
dwelt at last upon a small building situated on the wildest part ol 
the opposite bank; it was entirely overgrown with ivy, and the 
outline only remained to show the gothic antiquity of the archi 
lecture. It was a single souare tower, built none knew when or 
wheretbre, and, consequently, the spot of many vagrant guesses and 
wild legends among the surrounding gossips. On approaching yet 
nearer, he perceived, alone and seated on a little mound beside the 
tower, the object of liis search. 

Mordaunt was gazing with vacant yet earnest eye upon the 
waters beneath ; and so intent was either his mood or look, that he 
was unaware of Claren(!c*s approacli. Tears, fast and large, were 
rolling from those haughty eyes, which men who shrunk from their 
indifferent glance little deemed were capal)kf‘ut such W(iak and fern v 
nine emotion. Far, far through the aching void of time, were the 
thoughts of the reft and solitary mourner; they were dwelling, in 
all the vivid and keen intensity of gri(?f which dies not, upon tlu* 
day when, about that hour and ot^ that spot, lie sate, wntli IsabcTs 

D cheek upon his bosom, and listened to a voice now only 
in dreams. He recalled the moment when the fatal letter, 
charged with change and poverty, was given to him, and the pang 
whicn had rent his heart as ho looked around upon a stjene ovci* 
which spring had just then breathed, and which he was about to 
leave to a fresh summer and a new lord ; and theTi that deep, fond, 
half-fearful gaze with which Isabel had met his eye, and the 
feeling, proud even in its melancholy, with Avhioh he had drawn 
towards nis breast all that earth had left to him, and thanked Hod 
in his heart of hearts that she w^as spared. 

“And I am once more master’* (thought he), “ not only of all I 
then held, but all w'hich my wealthier Ibrcfathers possessed. But 
she who was the sharer of my sorrows and want—oh, wliere is«sho ? 
Rather, all, rather a hundredfold that her hand was still (ilaspcd in 
mine, and her spirit supporting me through povert}’- and trial, and 
her soft voice murmuring the comfort that steals away care, than 
to be thus heaped with wealth and honour, and alone — alone, 
where never more can come love, or hope, or the yearnings of 
Section, or the sweet fulness of a heart that seems fathomless in 
its tenderness, yet overflows ! Had my lot,, w^hen she left me,»heen 
still the steepings of bitterness, the stings of penury, the moody 
silence of hope, the damp and chill of simians and aidless years, 
which rust the very iron of the soul away ; had my lot been thus, 
as it had been, I could have borne her death, I could have looked 
upon her grave, and wept not—nay, I could have comforted my 
own straggles with the memory of her escape ; hut thus, at the 
very moment oi prosperity, to leave the altered and promising 
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earth, ‘ to house with darkuess and with death ; ' no little g:lcam of 
sutushine, no brief recompense for the agonising past, no luomcntory 
rcs|)ite between tears and the tomb. Oh, Heaven ! what — what 
avail is a 'wcaltli wdiicdi comes too lat(\ wlien slie, who eor.Ul alone 
have made wealth bliss, is dust ; and the light that should have 
gilded many and liay)py days, ilings only a ghastly glare upon the 
toinl)?*’ >< ^ 

Starting from these reflections, Mordaunt lialf-unconsciously 
rose, and, dashing the tears from his eyes, was about to plunge into 
the neighbouring thicket, when looking up, he beheld (dareuce, 
now within a few places of him. ilo started, and seemed for one 
moment irresolute whether to meet or shun liis advance, but 
probably deeming it too late for the latter, he banished, by one of 
thoso violent efforts with which men of proud and strong minds 
vanquish emotion, all outward sign of the past agony : and 
hastening towards his guest, greeted liim with a welcome which, 
though from ordiuary hosts it might have seemed cold, appeared to 
Olarenco, w'ho knew his temper, more cordial than ho had ventured 
to antieij'iite. • 


CHAPTER LXI. 

My father urped me sak, 

ISut my mithcr rUd tia speak. 

Though she looked into my face, 

TUI my heart war like to break .— Robin Gray. 

“ It is rather singular,’* said Lady Westborough to her daughter, 
as they sate alone one afternoon in the music room at W cstborough 
Park, “it is rather singular that Lord Ulswater should not have 
come yet. He said he should certainl3^ be here before three o’clock.” 

“ Yini know, mamma, that he has some military^ duties to detain 

him at A¥ ,” answered Lady Flora, bending over a clrawing, in 

wliich she appeared to be earnestly engaged. 

“ True, my dear, and it was veiy kind in Lord to quarter 

the troop he commands in his native county ; and very fortunate 

that.W , being his head-quarters, should also ho so near us. 

Hut 1 cannot conceive that any duty can be sufHciently strong to 
detain him from you,” added Lady Westborougrli, who had been 
accustomed all her life to a devotion\inparalleled in this age. “ You 
seem very indulgent, Flora.” 

“Alas ! — she s^uld rather say very indiiTerent,” thought Lady 
Flora ; but she did not give her thought utterance— she omy looked 
up her mother for a moment, and smiled faintly. 

Whether there was sbmething in that smile, or in the pale cheek 
of her daughter, thq^ touched her, we know not, but Lady West- 
borough was touched ; she threw her arms round Lady Flora’s 
neck, kissed hSr fondly, and said, “ You do not seem well to-day, 
my love — are you ? ” 

“ Oh !-~very— very well,” answered Lady Flora, returning her 
mother's caress, and hiding her eyes, to which the tiears had started. 
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“My child,” said Lady 'Westboroujjh, “you know that bath 
and your iathor are very desirous to see you married to 
Lord Ulswater — of hijjh and ancient birth, of ^Jrreat wealth, yoim^% 
unexceptionable in person and character, and warmly attaclied to 
you— 'it would be impossible even for the sariffuino heart of a 
parent to ask for you a more eligible match. But if the thought 
really does make you wretched — and yet, how can it ? ” 

“ 1 have consented,” said Flora, gently : “ all I ask is, do not 
speak to me more of the — the event than you can avoid.” 

Lady "Westborough pressed her hand, sighed, and replied not. 

The door opened, and the marquis, who liad Within the last year 
become a cripple, with the great man*s malady, dira podagra, was 
wheeled in on his easy chair: close behind him followed Lord 
Ulswater. 

“ I have brought you,” said the marquis, who piqued himself on 
a vein of dry humour, “ I have brought you, young lady, a conso- 
lation for my ill humours. Few gouty old fathers make themselves 
as welcome as I do— eh, Ulswater ! ” 

“Dare I apply to myself Lord Westborough’s compliment?” 
said the young nobleman, advancing towMins Lady Flora ; and 
drawing his seat near her, he entered into that whispered conver- 
sation so significant of courtship. But there was little in l^ady 
Flora’s manner by which an experienced eye would have dctec.ted 
the bride-elect : no sudden blush, i no downcast, yet sidelong look, 
no trembling of the hand, no indistinct confusion of the voice, 
struggling with niianalysed emotions. No— all was calm, (;old, 
listless ; her cheek changed not tint nor hue ; and her words, clear 
and collected, seemed to contradict whatever the low murmurs ot 
her betrothed might well bo supposed to insinuate, liut, even in 
his behaviour, there was something which, had Lady AVestborough 
been less contented than she was with the externals and surface of 
manner, would have alarmed her for her daughter. A cloud, 
suUen and gloomy, sate upon his brow, and his lip, alternately, 
quivered witxi something like scorn, or was compressed with a kimi 
of stified passion. Even in the exultation that sparkled in his 
eye, when he alluded to their approaching marriage, there was an 
expression that almost might have been termed fierce, and certainly 
was as little like the true orthodox ardour of “ gentle sivain,” as 
Lady Flora’s sad and half unconscious coldness resembled the 
diffident passion of the “ blushing maiden.” 

“You have considerably passed the time in which we expected 
you, my lord,” said Lady Westborough, who, as a beauty herself, 
was a little jealous of the deference duo to the beauty of her 
daughter. 

*■* It is true,” said Lord Ulswater, glancing towards the oppo- 
site glass, and smoothing his right eyebrenv with his forefinger 
— “it is true, but I cdiud not nclp it. 1 had a great deal of 
business to do with my troop— I have put them into a new 
manoeuvre. Do you know, my lord (turning to the marquis), 

I think it very likely the soldiers may have some work on the 

of this month.”! 
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‘•Where, and wherefore?” asked Lord Westborough, whom a 
sudden twinge forced into the laconic. 

” At W - — . Some idle lellows hold a meeting there on that 
day ; and if 1 may judge by bills and advertisements, clialkinp 
on t!ie walls, and, more than all, popular rumour, 1 have no doubt 
but what riot and sedition are ‘intended—the magistrates are ter- 
ribly frightened. 1 hope wo shall ha^'e some cutting and hewing 
— I have no patience with the rebellious dogs.” 

“ Kor shame — ^for shame!” cried Ladjr Westborough, who, 
though a worldly, Avas bv no means au unfeeling, Avoman ; ” the 
]»oor people are mi^uided — they mean no harm.” 

Ivord Ulswater smiled scornfully. “I never dispute upon poli- 
ties, but at the head of my men,” said he, and turned the conver- 
sation. 

Shortly afterwards Ijsidy Flora, complaining of indi^osition, 
rose, lel't the apartment, and retired to her own room. Tnere she 
sat, motionless, and white as death, for more than an liour. A day 
or two afterwards Miss Trevanion received the following letter 
from lier : — 

Most heartily, most truly do I congratulate you, my dearest 
Eleanor, upon your approaching marriage. You may reasonably 
ho7)e for alt that happiness can aiibrd ; and though you do affect 
(for I do not think that you lear IcvSt you shoula not be able 
to fix a character, volatile and light, like your lover*s ; yet, when I 
recollect his warmth of heart, and high sense, and your beauty, 
gentleness, charms of conversation, and purely disinterested love 
lor one whose great Avorldly advantages might so easily bias or 
adulterate affection, I own that 1 have no dread for your future 
fato ; no fooling that can at all darken the brightness of anticipa- 
tion. Thank you, dearest, for the delicate kindness with which, 
you allude to destiny — ^rac, indeed, you cannot congratulate as 
I can you. But do not grieve for me, my own generous Eleanor : 
if not happy, I shall, 1 trust, be at least contented. My poor 
father implored me with tears in his eyes — my mother pressed my 
hand, hut spoke not ; and 1 — 1 whose affections were withered, and 
hopes strewn, should I not have been hard-hearted indeed, if they 
had i!ot wrung from mo a. consent r And, oh ! should I not be utterly 
h)st, if in that consent which blessed them, I did not find some- 
thing of peace and consolation r 

” Yes, dcjirest, in tw'o months, only two months, T shall be Lord 
Els water’s wife; and when Ave meet, you shall look miiTowly at 
me, and see if he or you have any right to complain of me. 

“gave you seen Mr. Linden lately ? Yet, do not aiisAver the 
(jiiesiion ; 1 ought not to cherish still that fatal, clinging inteiest 
for one Avho has so uth rly forgotten me. But 1 do rejoice in his 
prosperity : and when I hear his ^waiscs, and Avatch his career. I 
feel proud IhatHL should once have loved him ! Oh, how could ho 
be so false, so cruel, in tlie very midst of his professions of un- 
dying, unswerving^ faith to me, at the very moment when I was 
ill, miserable, Avasting my very heart, for anxiety on his account — 

R 
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and such a woman too ! And had he loved me, even thonphdiis 
letter was returned, would not his eoiisoience have told him Ik^ 
deserved it, and would ho not have soui>-ht me out in ])orson, and 
endeavoured to %vin from my folly liis for{?ivones9. Hut without; 
attempting to see ino, or speak to me, or soothe a displeasure so 
natural, to leave tke country in silence, nlmost in disdain ; and 
when we met again to greet mo with coldness and }ia.utc;iir, and 
never betray by word, sign, or look, that he had ('V(‘r been to ino 
more than the merest stranger! Fool, fool, that I ari!, to waste 
another thought upon him ; but I will not, and onghl- not. to do so. 
In two months I shall not even have the pirivil^giHjf i\o^if.:rnl)V!ince. 

“ I wish, Eleanor— -for I assure you that I have tiied and tried 
— ^that I could tind anything to like and estec'm (since lov(‘ is out 
of the question) in this man, who socans so great, and, to me, 
unaccountable a favourite with my parents. His counti^iianee and 
voice are so harsh and stern; his manm.'r at once so stdf-eoinpla- 
cent and gloomy ; his sentiments so narrow, eyen in their notions 
of honour; his very courage so savage, and his pride so (‘-oiistant 
and ollensive, that I in vain endeavour to p(n\suade in y self of* his 
virtues, and rcjcur, at least, to the unw(‘Ar;;’ing atrectioii for nu; 
which he professes. It is true that lie has b.een tlireo times refusdtl ; 
that I have told him I cannot love liini : that I have (‘v<m owned 
former love to another : he still (‘A>ntiiiuf\s ]ii.s suit, aiitl by dint oi' 
long hope has at length succeeded. Hut at times I could almost 
think that he married me from ver^’' liate, rather than love, tluiK^ 
is such an artificial smoothness in his stern voice, smdi a hatent 
meaning in his eye ; and \vhen he thinks 1 have not noticed him, 1 
have, on suddenly turning towai'ds him, p(a‘C(dv(?d so dark and 
lowering an expression upon his countenance, that my heart Las 
died within me for v(’ry fear. 

“ Had my mother been the least less kind, my father the least 
less urgent, I think, nay, I know, 1 could not have gained such a 
victory overjuyself as I have done in consenting to the day. Hut 
enougfi of this. I did not think 1 should hav<' run on so long and 
so foolishly; hut we, dearest, have been (ihiltlron, and girls, and 
women together: we have loved each other with such fondness 
and unreserve, that opening my heart to you soonis only another 
phrase for thinking aloud. 

“ However, in two months I shall have no right even to thoughts 
— ^perhaps I may not t‘ven love yt>u — till then, dearest l^leanor, 1 
am, as ever, yoiir aflbetionate and faithful friend, 

“F. A.’* 


Had Lord Westborough, indeed, been “loss urgent,** o? her 
mother “ less kind,** nothing could have wrung from Lady Flora 
her consent to a marriage so ungenial and illroraened. 

'rhrice had Lord Ulswater (then Lord Horodaile) been refused, 
before finally acotmted ; and those who judge onl^" from the ordi- 
nary effects of pride, would bo astonislied that he should have still 
persevered. But his pride was that deep-rooted feeling which, so 
iar from being ‘repelled by a single blow, fights stubbornly and 
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do^fi^edly onward, till tlio battle is over and its object gained. 
From the moment lie had resolved to address Lady Flora Ardeime, 
be had also resolved to win her. For three years, despite of a 
refusal, hrst gently, then more peremptorily, urged, he fixed him- 
self in her train. He gave out that be was her affianced. In all 
parties, in all places, he forced hiraaelf near her, unheeding alike 
of her frowns or indifibrence ; and his rank, his hauteur, his fieroe- 
iioss of mien, and acknowledged courage, kept aloof all the less 
arrogant and hardy pretenders to J^ady Flora’s favour. For this, 
iiideed, she rathe]kthank(id than blamed him ; and it was the only 
tiling 'which in the least niconciJed her modesty to his advances, or 
her pride to his presumption. 

He luid bo' Ti ju'udent as well as bold. The father he had served, 
and the motiitT he had -won. Lord Westhorough, addicted a little 
to j>oliti(;s, a goo<i deal to show, and devotedly to gaming, was often 
greatly and seriously einharrassed. Lord Ulswatei*, even during 
the life of his father (who was lavislily generous to him), was pro- 
vided with the means of relieving his intended father-in-law's 
necessities ; and caHng little for money in comparison to a desired 
oAiject, ho Avas willing enough, we do not say to hrihe^ but to in- 
flimwe Lord Wostborougli’s consent. These matters of arrange- 
ment were#hy no means concealed from the marchioness, who, her- 
self ostentatious and profuse, was in no small degree benefited by 
them ; and though they did nof solely procure, yet they certainly 
contributed to conciliate, her favour. 

Few people are designedly and systematically wicked : even the 
worst find ^od motives for bad deeds ; and are as intent upon dis- 
covering glosses for conduct, to deceive themselves, as to delude 
others. What wonder, then, that poor Lady Westborough, never 
too rigidly addicted to self-examination, and viewing all things 
through a very worldly medium, saw only, in the alternate art and 
urgency employed against her daughter’s real happiness, the 
yarious praiseworthy motives of permanently disentangling Lady 
Flora from an unworthy attachment, of procuring for her an esta- 
blishment proportioned to her rank, andf a husband whose attech- 
ment, already shown by such singular perseverance, was so likely 
, to afford her everything which, in Lady Westborough’s eyes, con- 
stituted felicity. 

All our friends, perhaps, desire our bappmess ; but, then, it must 
invariably he in their own way. What a pity that they do not 
employ the same zeal in making us happy in ours f 
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CHAPTER LXIl. 

If thou cricst after Knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding ; 

If thou Reekest her as silver, and scarchest for her as for hid treasures ; 

llien Shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God, 

rroverba ii. 3, 4, 5. 

While Clarence was thus misjudg^ed by one whose affections 
and conduct he, in turn, naturally luisinternrcted — while Lady 
Flora was alternately struggling: against and submitting to the 
fate which Lady Westborongh saw approach with gladness — the 
father with indifference, and the bridegi‘oom with a pride that par- 
took less of rapture than revenge, our unfortunate lover was 
endeavouring to glean, from Mordaiint’s conversation and example, 
somewhat of that philosophy so rare except in the theories of the 
civilised^ and the occasional practice of the barbarian, which, 
though it cannot give us a charm against misfortune, bestows, at 
least, upon us the energy to support it. 

We have said already, that when the first impression produced 
by Mordaunt*s apparent pride and^ coldness wore away, it required 
little penetration to discover the benevolence and warmth of his 
mind. But none ignorant of his original disposition, or the mis- 
fortunes of his life, could ever have pierced the depth of his self- 
s^rilicing nature, or measured the height of his lofty and devoted 
virtue. Many men may, perhaps, be found, who will give up to 
duty a cherished wish, or oven a darling vice, but few will ever 
renounce to it their rooted tastes, or the indulgence of those habits 
which have almost become, by Tong use, their happiness itself. 
I<)aturally melancholy and thoughtful, feeding the sensibilities of 
his heart upon fiction, and though addicted to the cultivation of 
reason rather than fancy, having perhaps more of the deeper and 
acutcr characteristics of tho poet, than those calm and half callous 
properties of nature, supposed to belong to the metaphysician and 
the calculating moralist, Mordaunt was above all men fondly 
; addicted to solitude, and inclined to contemplations less useful 
than profound. The untimely death of Isabel, whom he had loved 
with that love which is the vent of hoarded and passionate m usings, 
long nourished upon romance, and lavishing tlic wealth of a soul 
that overflows with secreted tenderness, upon the Jirst object that 
can bring reality to fiction — that event had not only darVoned 
melancholy into gloom, but had made loneliness stiU more dear to 
his habits by all tho ties of memory, and alLthe consecrations of 
regret. The companionless wanderings— the midipght closet— the 
thoughts which, as Hume said of his own, could not exist in the 
world, but were all busy with life in seclusion ; these were ren- 
dered sweeter than ever to a mind for which the ordinary objects 
of the world were now utterly loveless ; ai;d the musin^pi pf soli- 
tude had become, as it were, a rightful homge and offering :,o the 
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dead ! We may form, then, some idea of the extent to which, in 
Mordaunt^s character, principle predominated over inclination, and 
regard for others over the love of self, when we see him teeing his 
spirit from its beloved retreats and abstracted contemplations, and 
devoting it to duties from which its fastidious and refined charac- 
teristics were particularly calculated to revolt. When we have 
considered his attachment to the hejmitage, we can appreciate the 
virtue which made him among the most active citizens in the great 
world ; when we have considered the natural selfishness of grief, 
tiie pride of philosopliy, the indolence of meditation, the eloquence 
of wealth, whicl» says, “ rest and toil not,” and the temptation 
within, which says, “ obey the voice — when we have considered 
these, we can perhaps do justice to the man who, sometimes on 
foot and in the coai’sest attire, travelled from inn to inn, and from 
hut to hut; who made human miser}' the object of his search, 
and human happiness of his desire : who, breaking aside an aver- 
sion to rude wuitact, almost feminine in its extreme, voluntarily 
sought the meanest companions, and subjected^ himself to the 
coarsest intrusions ; for whom the wail of afiliction, or the moan 
of Imnger, Avas a;t summons wliich allowed neither hesitation 
fior appeal ; who seemed possessed of a ubi<iuity for the purposes 
of good, almost resembling that attributed to the Avanderer in the 
magiiifi(j(!ftt fable of “ Mel moth,” for tho temptations to evil ; who, 
by a zeal and labour that hrmmht to habit and inclination a thou- 
sand martyrdoms, made his lue a yerjy hour-glass, in which each 
sand Avas a good deed or a virtuous design. 

Manv plunge into public afiairs, to which they have had a pre- 
vious distaste, from the desire of losing tlio memory of a private 
affliction ; hut so far from Avishing to heal the wounds of remem- 
brance by the anodynes which society can afford, it Avas only in 
retirement that Mordaunt found the flowers from whicli balm could 
he distilled. Many are through vanity magnanimous, and bene- 
volent from the selfishness of fame ; but so far from seeking ap- 
plause, Avluire lie bestowed favour, Mordaunt had sedulously 
shrouded himself in darkness and disguise. And by that increas- 
ing propensity to quiet, so often found among those addicted to 
lofty or abstruse contemplation, he had conquered the ambition of 
yoflth with the philosophy of a manhood that had forestalled the 
affections of age. Many, in shoi’t, have become great or good to 
the community by individual motives easily resolved into common 
and earthly elements of desire ; but they Avho inquire diligently 
into human nature have not often the exalted liappiness to record 
a character like Mordauut*s, actuated purely by a systematic prin- 
ei^e of love, Avhiel'. ored mankind, as heaven does earth, with 
all atmosphere of ligb- extend to the remotest cornerS| and 
penetrating the darkest recesses. 

It was one of those violent and gusty eA'enings, which give to 
an English autumn something rude, rather than gentle, in its 
characteristics, that Mordaunt and Clarence sat together, 


And sowed the hours with various seeds of talk. 
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The voung Isabel, the only living relic of the departed one, sat by 
her father’s side, upon the iioor ; and, though their discourse was 
far beyond the comprehension of her years, yet did she seem to 
listen with a quiet and absorbed attention. In truth, child as she 
was, she so loved, and almost worshipped, her father, that the 
very tones of his voice had in them a charm, which could always 
vibrate, as it w'ere, to her heart, and hush' her into silence; and 
that melancholy and deep, though somewhat low voice, when it 
swelled or trembled with thought — ^which in Mordaunt was feeling 
— made her sad, she knew not w'hy ; and when she heard it, she 
would creep to his side, and put her little hand on liis, and look up 
at him with eyes, in whose tender and glistening blue the spirit of 
her mother seemed to float. She was 8(*rious, arid thoughtful, and 
loving beyond the usujil (japacities of childhood ; perhaps her soli- 
tary condition, and habits of constant intercourse with one so 
grave as Mordauiit, and who always, when not absent on his 
excursions of charity, loved her to be with him, had given to her 
mind a precocity' of feeling, and tinctured the simplicity of infancy 
with what ought to have been the colours of after years. She was 
not inclined to the sports of her «age — she loVdcl, rather, and abovi‘ 
all else, to sit by Mordaunt’s si(le, and silently pore over some 
book, or feminine task, and to steal her eyes every no'^v and then 
away from her employment, in order to watch Ids motions, or pro- 
vide for whatever her vigilant kindness of heart imagined lie 
desired. And often, when he saw her fairy and lithe form hover- 
ing about him, and attending on his wants, or her beautiful coun- 
tenance glow with pleasure, when she fancied slio supplied them, 
be almost believed that Isabel yet lived, though in another form, 
and that a love, so intense and hoi}' as hers had been, might trans- 
migrate, but could not perish. 

The young Isabel had displayed a passion for music so early, 
that it almost seemed innate ; and as, from the mild and wise 
education she received, her ardour had never been repelled on the 
one luuid or overstrained on tlie otlair, so, though she had but just 
passed her seventh year, she had attained to a singular proiiciency 
in tjie art — an art that suited w'ell Vv itli her lovely face, and fond 
feelings, and iimocent heart; and it was almost heavenly, in. the 
literal acceptation of the word, to hoar her sweet, tliough childisli 
voice, swell along the still pure airs of summer, and her angelic 
countenance all rapt and brilliant with the enthusiasm which her 
own melodies created. 

Never had she bormi tin’ bith r breath of unkindness, nor writhed 
beneath that customary injustice 'which punishes in others the sins 
of our temper, and the varied fretfulncss of caprice; amiso 
she^ had none of the fears and meannesses; and acted untruths 
which so usually pollute and debase the innocence of childhood. 
But the promise of her ingenuous brow (over which the silken hair 
flowed, parted into two streams of gold), and of the fearless Jbut 
tender eyes, and of the cj^uiet smile which sat for ever upon the 
rosy mouth, like Joy watching Love, was kept in its fullest extent 
by the mind, from which all thoughts, pure, kind, and guildesa 
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flonved, like waters from a well, which a spirit has made holy for 
its own dwelJiii^. 

On this evenin}?, we have said that she sat by her father’s side, 
and listened, thoujfh she only in part drank in its sense, to his 
conversation with his j?ucst. 

The room was of ^?roat extent, and suiTonnded with books, over 
which, at close intervals, the busts of the departed Great and the 
immortal Wise looked down. 'There was the sublime beauty of 
Plato, the harsluir and more earthly countenance of Tully, the only 
Itonian (except Lucretius) who might have been a Greek. There 
the mute marble gave tlio broad front of Bacon (itself a world)— 
and there the features of Looke showed how the mind W'ears away 
:he links of .llesh, with the file of thought. And over other 
•Icpartraents of those w(jrks whicli remind us that man is made 
little lower than the angels, the stern face of the Florentine who 
sang of hell, contrasted with the quiet grandeur enthroned on the 
i'air l)row of the English i)oet— “ blind, but bold,”— and there the 
i'lorious, hut genial countenance of him who Ims found in all 
iiumanity a friend, conspicuous among sages and minstrels, claimed 
brotlierhuod wdth ail. • 

•The lire burned (dear and Iqgh, casting a rich twilight (for there 
was no oilier light in the room) over that Gothic chamber, and 
shining elfbt'rily upon the varying countenance of Clarence, and 
the mori^ contemplative featurejj; of his host. In the latter might 
you s(i(j that care and thought had been harsh, but not unhallowed, 
(Hmipanions. In the lines wliich crossed his expanse of brow, time 
sc'cmcd to havcj buried many hopes ; hut his mien and air, if loftier, 
wer(‘ gentler thari in younger days ; and though they had gaineci 
somewhat in digmty, liad lost greatly in reserve. 

There w'as in Uie old chamber, with its fretted roof and ancient 
” garniture,” the various books which surrounded it, walls that the 
loariied built to survive themselves, an(l in the marble likenesses of 
those for wdioui thought had won eternity, joined to the hour, the 
Lreathirig qui(jt, and the hearth-light, by whoso solitary rays we 
love best in tlie eves of autumn tu discourse on graver or subtler 
tliemes — there was in aU this a spell which seemed particularly to 
invite and to harmonize with that tone of conversation, some 
portions of which we are now about to relate. 

‘‘How loudly,” said Clarence, “that last gust swept by — you 
remomber that beautiful coux>lot in Tibullus — 

Quiiin juvat imniites ventos autlire cubanteir., 

Et d(j[niuam tcruTO detinuissc siuu.*’* 


^Ay,” answered ^Uirdaunt, wdth a scarcely audibhj sigh, “that 
is tin.! t'oeliug of the lover at the * immiles ventos' hut we sag'es of 
the lamp make oift* mistn^ss Wisdom, and wdicii the winds rage 
without, it is4o her that we cling. See how, from the same object 
diliereiit conclusions arc drawn! the most common externals of 

♦ Sweet on oar couch to hear tin’ winds above, 

And cling; with closer heart to her we love. 
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I ^ heavens, the 

very eyth on which we tread, never excite in different bosoms the 
same ideiw; and it is trora our own hearts, and not from an outward 
source, that we draw the hues which colour the web of our 
existence.” 


“It is true,” answered Clarence. “ You remember that in two 
specks of the moon the enanSoured maiden perceived two unfortu- 
nate lovers, while the ambitious curate eonjectiired that they wer^ 
the spires of a cathedral. But it is not only to ovlt feelings, but 
also to our reasonings, that Ave give the colours which they wear. 
The moral, for instance, which to one man i^coms atrocious, to 
another is divine. On the tendency of the same work what three 

a le will agree ? And how shall the most sanguine moralist hope 
enelit mankind when he linds that, hy the multitude, his 
wisest endeavours to instruct are often considered but as instru- 


ments to pervert ? ” 

“ I believe,” answered Mordaunt, “ that it is from our ignorance 
that our contentions flow; we debate with strife and with wrath, 
with bickering and with hatred, but of the thing debated upon we 
remain in the profoundest darkness. Inke Uiti labourers of Bahjtd, 
while we endeavour in vain to express our meaning to each other, 
the fabric hy which, for a common end, we >vould have ascended to 
heaven from the ills of earth remains for ever unadvanced and 
incomplete. Let us hope that kiuHvlt^dge is the universal language 
which shall re-unite us. As in their sublime allegory, the Ancients 
signifiod that only through virtue we arrive at lionour, so let us 
bdieve that only through knowledge can wc arrive at virtue ! ” 

“And yet,” said Clarence, “that seems a mckneholy truth for 
the mass of the people, who have no time for The researches of 
wisdom.” 

“Not so much so as at first we might imagine,** answered 
Mordaunt ; “ the few smooth all paths for the many. The precepts 
of knowledge it is diflieult to extricate from error; but, once 
discovered, they gradually pass into maxims ; and thus what the 
sage’s life was consumed in acquiring, become the acquisition of a 
moment to po.sterity. Knowledge is like the atmospliere — in order 
to dispel the vapour and dishslge tlie frost, our ancestors felhid-tho 
forest, drained the marsh, and cultivated the waste, and we now 
breathe, without an effort, iii the purified air and the chastened 
climate, the result of tlie labour of generations and the progress of 
ages! As to-day, the common nmehanie may (‘qual m science, 
however inferior in genius, the friar* whom his con temporaries 
feared as a magician, so tlie opinions wln’eh now startle as well as 
astonish, may he received hereafter as acknowledged axioms,* and 
pass into ordinary practice. \Vc cannot even tell how far the 
san^uinet theories of certain phih)sopliers deceive them when they 
anticipate, for future ages, a knowledge which shall bring per fee* 


* Rosier Bacon. 

t See Coiidorcet on the Progress of Die Human Mind : written some years after 
the supposed date of this conversation, bnt in whicii tlicre is a slig;ht, but eloquent 
and aflt'cting view of the iihilosophy to which Mordaunt refers. 
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fciorf to the mind, baffle the diseases of the body, and oven protract 
to a date now utterly unknown the final destination of life : for 
Wisdom is a palace of which only the vestibule has been entered ; 
nor can we ffuess what treasures are hid in those chambers, of 
which the experience of the past can afford us neither analogy nor 
clue.** 

“ It was, then,” said Clarence, who vfished to draw his companion 
into speakiiiff of himself, “it was, then, from your addiction to 
studies not ordinarily made the subject of miriuisition that you 
date (pardon me) y^ur generosity, yoiir devotedness, your feeling 
for others, and your indifference to self?” 

“You fiatter me,” said Mordaunt, modestly (and we may be 
permitted to crave attention to his reply, since it unfolds the secret 
springs of a character so singularly good and pure)-— “ you flatter 
me ; but 1 will answer you, as if yon had put the question without 
the compliment ; nor, perliaps, will it be wholly uninstructive, as 
it will C(Ttainly be new, to sketch, without recurrqnce to events, 
or what I may call exterior facts, a brief and progressive History 
of One Human Mind. 

“ Pur first era of lif^ is under the influence of the primitive 
feelings ; wn arc pleased, and wt; laugh ; hurt, and we weep : we 
vent our littfe passions the luoment they are excited ; and so much 
of iiov(dty have wc to perceive^ that we have little leisure to 
By-aud-iiy, fear teaches us to ipcstrain our feelings: when dis- 
pfeased, we seek to n^vonge the displeasure, and are punished ; we 
find the excess of our joy, our sorrow, our anger, alike considered 
criminal, aud chidden into restraint. From harshness we become 
acquainted wdtli deceit: the promise made is not fulfilled, the 
threat not executed, tlie fear falsely excited, and the hope wilfully 
disappointed : wc are surrounded by systematised delusion, and 
vve imbibe the contagion. 

“ From being forced into ctmeealing the thoughts which we do 
conceive, we b(igin to afieet those wliiijh wc do not : so early do we 
learn the two main tasks of life. To Suppress and To Feign, that 
our meinory will not carry us beyond that period of artifice to a 
state of nature when the twin principh^s of veracity and belief 
,were«o strong as to load the philosophers of a modern school into 
th« error of terming them innate. ♦ 

“It was with a mind restless aud confused — feelings which were 
alternately chilled and counterfeited (the necessary results of my 
first tuition), that 1 was driven to mix with others of my ago. 
They did not like me, nor do I blame them. Les rncmieres quo 1’ on 
neglige amime de petites ehoses, sunt suuvent ce qui fait que les 
homimcs decident de voiq^ en bien ou en mal.f Manner is acquired 
so imperceptibly, that wc have given its origin to nature, as we Ho 
the origin of all else rfor wliich our ignorance can find no other 
source. Mine wgs un])re possessing : I was disliked, and I returned 
the feeling ; 1 sought not, and I was shunned. Then 1 thought that 

* Reid on the Human Mind. 

t Those manners which one ncg;lccts as trifling, are often the cause of the 
opinion, good or bad, formed of you by men. 
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all were unjust to me, and I grow bitter, and sullen, and raorOso ; 
I cased myself in the stubbornness of pride, 1 pored oyer the books 
which spoke of the wortlilessness ot man, and I indulged the 
discontent of myself by brooding over the frailties of my kind. 

“My passions were strong, they told me U) suppress them. — 
The precept was old, and seemed wise — I attempted to enforce it. 
I had already begun, in edrlier infancy, the lesson : I had now 
only to renew it. Fortunately I was diverted from this task, or 
my mind, in conquering its passions, Avould have comiuered its 
powers 1 learnt, in after lessons, that the i)assions are not to be 
suppressed — they arc t;o be directed : and wIic/l directed, rather to 
be strengthened than subdued. 

“ Observe how a W'ord may inlluencc a life: a map whose; opinion 
1 esteemed, made of me the casual and trite remark, llui.t ‘ my 
nature was one of which it was impossible to augur evil or good, 
it might be extreme in either.* This observation roused me into 
thought: could I indeed be all that w'as good or evil ? had I tlio 
choice, and coilld I hesitate which to choose ? but what was good 
and what was evil? that seemed the most ddliciilt inquiry. 

“ I asked and received no satisfactory Aply ; — in the word^of 
Erasmus — totius negotii caput ac foutem ignorant^ du'iuard, ac 
delirant omnes ;* so I resolved myself to inquire and to decide. I 
subjected to my send^y the moralist and tne philoso*pher : I saw 
that on all sides the^di^ipiited, but I saw that they greiv vtirtuous 
in the dispute; they^ iittercd much that was absurd about the 
origin of good, but much more that was exalted in its praise: 
ami 1 never rose from any worlc which treated ably upon niorah., 
Avhatover were its pcjculiar opinions, hut 1 felt my Waat enlight- 
ened, and my mind cunublod bymy studies.^ The professor of one 
sect commandi'd me to avoid the dogmatist of another, as the 
propagator of moral poison ; and the dogmatist retaliated on. the 
professor; hut 1 avoided neither; 1 read both, and turned all 
* into honey and fine gold.* ISTo inquiry into wisdom, however 
superficial, is uiides(;rviTig attention. The vagari(;s of tiu: idlest 
fancy will often chance, as it were, upon the most useful discoveries 
of truth, and serve as a guidt; to after and to slower dis(;iples of 
wisdom ; even as the neckings of birds in an niiknown eoqiitry, , 
indicate to the adventurous st'aman the best and tiui safest fruits. 

“ From the worJes of men 1 looked into their liveSf and 1 found 
that there was a vast difference (tliough i am not a^vare that it has 
before been remarked) between those who cultivated a talent^ and 
those who cultivated the mind; i found that the mere men of 
genius were often tTiing or criminal in th(;ir lives ; but that vice 
or crime in the disciples of philosophy was strikingly unfrcipicnt 
and ra3.*e. The extremest culture of reasnii had not, it is true, 
been yet carried far enough to preserve the la^)ourtT from follies of 
opinion, hut a moderate culture had been suflicient to deter him 
from the vices of life. And only to the sons of Wisdom, as of old 
to the sages of the East, seemed given the unerring slur, which, 

* AU ignore, guess, and rave about the head and fountain of the whole question 

atiMue. 
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throiig:li the travail of Earth, and the clouds of Heaven, led them 
at the last to theii* God ! - 

** When 1 gletiued this fact from hiouraphy, I paused, and said 
— ‘ Then must there be somet}:^jr excellent m Wisdom, if it can, 
even in its most imperfect disciples, be thus beneficial to morality.* 
J'ursuiiijif this sentiment, I redoubled my researches, and behold 
tlie object of my quest was won.! I h{fd before sought a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question, ‘AVhat is Virtue?* from men of a 
thousand tenets, and my heart had rejected all I had received. 
‘ Virtue,* said some, and iny soul bowed reverently to the dictate, 
‘Virtue is Kcligion* I heard ami humbled myself before the 
‘Di \'iuc Book. Let me trust that 1 did not humble myself in vain ! 
But the dictate •satisfied less than it aw'cd ; for, either it limited 
Virtue to the mere belief, or, by extending it to the practice, of 
Keligion, it extended also inquiry to the method in which the 
practice should be applied. But w^ith th(‘ first interpretation of 
the dictate, who could rest contented ? — for, while in the perfect 
enforcement of the tenets of our faith, all virtue may be found, so 
in th(? passive, and the mere belief in its divinity, we find only an 
engipo as applicable to t5vil as to good : — the torch wrhich should 
illuiiiftie tlui altar, has also lighted tiie stake, and the xeal of the 
persecutor has been no less sincere than the heroism of the martyr. 
Bejc^cting, therefoKS this internreiation, I accepted the other: I 
felt in my heart, and 1 ix'joiccd au I felt it, that in the practice of 
>iieligiori the body of all virtue cotdd he found. But, in Hiat 
conviction, had 1 at once an ausw^er to my inquiries ? — Could ijbe 
mere desire of good h(? sulBcicut to attain it—and was the attempt 
at virtue synonymous with success f On the contrary, have not 
lliosc most desirous of obeying the precepts of God often sinned the 
most against their spirit, and has not zeal been frequently tlio 
most ardent when crime was tlie most rife? * But what, if neither 
simjority nor zeal was sutlicient to constitute goodnoss—what, if 
in tli(5 breasts of the best intentioned, crime had been fostered, the 
more dangerously, bcca.usc; th(! more disguised — what ensued ? — That 
the ileligiou which they professed, tliey believed, they adored, they 
had also misunderstood; and that the precepts to be drawn from 
the il( Jy Book, they had darkened by their ignorance, or perverted 
% tiieir passions ! Here, then, at once, my eni^a was solved : 
lici c, then, at once, I was led to the goal of my inquiry ! — Ignorance, 
and the perversion of p.issioii, arc but the same thing— though 
lunler difi'ereiit names ; for, only by our ignorance are our passions 
jicrverted. Therefore, what followed? — that, if by ignorance the 
greatest of God’s gifts liad bvcu turned to evil, luiowh?dge alone 


* 'ilurrc c;:!! be no doubt tbaf they who exterminated the Albigrensos, ei^tablishca 
the JiKiuisition, liprhtcd the fires at ifimitiiliehl, were actuated not by a <iesjrcto do 
<'vil. hut (nionstrouK as it uifiy seem) to do jrood j — not to counteract but to enforce 
Avhat tlie.y believed tljp wishes of the Almij'hty ; so that a good interitUin, without 
tne euiit;ht.enmeut to direct it to a fitting object, may b(! us pernicious to humau 
happiness as one tlie most fiendish. Wc arc told of a whole people, who used to 
murder tlicir guests, not from ferocity or intere.st, but from the pure and praise- 
wortliy motive of obtaining the good qualtties, whic\i they believed, by the murder 
of the deceased, devolved upon them. 
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was tlie light by which even the pages of Religion should be Vend. 
It followed, that the Providence that knew that the nature it had 
created should be constantly in exercise, and that only through 
labour comes improvement, had wisely ordained that we should 
toil even for the blessing of its holiest and clearest laws. It had 

g iven us, in Religion, as in this magnilicent world, treasures and 
arvests which might he called forth in incalculable abundance ; 
but had decreed that through our exertions only shonld th(jy 
be called forth; — a palace more gorgeous than the palaces of 
enchantment was before us, but its chaml^crs were a labyrinth 
which required a cIucj. 

“ What was that clue ? Was it to bo sought for in the corners 
of earth, or was it not beneficently centered in ouisclves ? Was it 
not the exercise of a power t'asy for us to use, if we would dare to 
do so ? Was it not the simple exertion of the discernment granted 
to us for all else ? — W as it not the exercise of our reason ? ‘ Rcjason ! ' 
cried the Zealot, ‘ pernicious and habdul instrument, it is fraught 
with peril to yourself and to others ; do not think for a moment of 
employing an engine so fallacious and so dangerous.* Rut I 
listened not to the Zealot : could the steady and bright torch pd.»ich, 
even where the Star of Bethlehem had withh(dd its diviner light, ^ 
had guided some patient and unwearied steps to the rery throne of 
Virtue, become but a deceitful meteor to him who kindled it for 
the aid of Religion^ and in an eternal cause ? (yould it he perilous 
to task our reason, even to tlic utmost, in the investigation of the 
true utility and hidden wisdom of tlic works of God, when God 
himself liad ordained that only through some exertion of our 
reason should wc know either from Nature or Revelation that Ho 
himself existed ? ‘ Rut,* cried the Zealot again, ‘ but mere mortal 
wisdom teaches men presumption, anti presumption, doubt.* 
‘Pardon me,* I answered, *it is not Wisdom, out Ignorance, which 
teaches men presumption ; Genius may he sometimes arrogant, 
hut nothing is so diffident as Knowledge* ‘ Rut,* resumetl the 
Zealot, ‘ those accustomed to subtle imiuiries may dwell only on 
the minutiaB of faith — inexplicable, because useless to explain, and 
argue from those minutia) against tiu; grand and universal truth.* 
‘Pardon mo again ; it is the ptrtty, not the enlarged, mind? which 
prefers casuistry to conviction ; it is the confined and short sight 
of Ignorance which, unable to comprehend the great hearings of 
truth, pries only into its narrow and obscure corners, occupying^ 
itself in scrutinising the atoms of a part, while t)ie eagle eye of 
Wisdom contemplates, in its widest scale, the luminous majesty of 
the whole. Survey our faults, our errors, our vices — fearful and 
fertile field ; trace them to their causes,— all those causes*resolve 
themselves into one — Ignorance ! For, ns we have already seen, 
that from this source flow the abuses of llekgion, so, also, from this 
source flow the abuses of all other blessings— of .talents, of riches, 
of power ; for we abuse things, either because we know not their 
real use, or because, with an equal blindness, we imagine the abuse 
: more adapted to our happiuess. But as ignorance, then, is the 
sole spring of evil— so, as the antidote to ignorance is knowledge, 
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it neiessarili/ follows that, were we consummate in knowledge, we 
should be perfect in good. He therefore who retards the progress 
of intellect, countenances crime — nay, to a state, is the greatest of 
criminals ; while he who circulates that mental light more precious 
than the visual, is the holiest improver, and the surest benefactor 
of his race ! Nor let us believe, with th^ dupes of a shallow policy, 
that there exists upOL. the earth one prejudice that can be called 
salutary, or one error benehcial to perpetuate. As the petty lish, 
which IS fabled to possess the property of arresting the progress of 
the largest vessel to ^)dueh it clings, even so may a single prejudice, 
aiimoticed or despised, more than the adverse blast, or the dead 
calm, delay the barque of Knowledge in the vast sea of Time. 

“It is true tlfat the sanguineness of philanthropists may have 
carried them too far ; it is true (for the experiment has not yet 
boon made) that God mai/ have denied to us, in this state, the 
consummation of knowledge, and tlu^ consequent perfection in 
good ; but because we cannot be perfect, are we to rpsolve we will 
be e vil ? One step in knowledge is one sUip from sin : one step from 
sin is one step nearer to Jleaven. Oh ! never let us be deluded by 
thor^who, lor political motives, \vould adulterate the divinity of 
religions truths : never let us believe that our Father in Heaven 
rewards mos"* the one talent unemployed, or that nresjudice, and 
indolen(!(‘, and folly, find the most lavour in His sight ! The very 
luMithen has hequoathed to us a n(d)ler estimate of his nature; and 
the same sentence which so sublimely declares ‘teitth is THE 
BODY Gif' Ooi.),* declares also ‘and light is his shadow,** 

“ lYu’suaded, then, that knowledge contained the key to virtue, 
it was to knowledge that I applied. The lirst grand lesson which 
it iaught me was the solution of a phrase most hackneyed, least 
understood, viz., * common sense.* f It is in the Portico of the 
Greek sage that that phras() has received its legitimate explanation ; 
it is there we are taught that ‘ common sense* signifies ‘ the sense 
of the common interest,* Yes ! it is the most beautiful truth in 
morals that we have no such tiling as a distinct or divided interest 
from our race. In their welfare is ours; and, by choosing the 
broadest paths to effect their happiness, we choose the surest and 
4;ho slmrtest to our own. As J read and pondered over these truths, 
I was sensible that a gnjat change was working a fresh world out 
of the former materials of my raiud. My passions, which before I 
had checked into uselessness, or (ixerted to destruction, now started 
forth in a nobler shape, and prepared for a new direction ; instead 
of urging mo to individual aggrandisement, they panted for 
universal good, and coveted the reward of Ambition, only for the 
triumphs of Jlenevolonqp. 

“ This is one stage of virtue — I cannot rcjsist the belief that there 
is a higher ; it is when we begin to love virtue, not for its objects, 
but itself, for.tliero are in knowledge these two excellences : — 
first, that it offers to every man, the most s(?lfish, and the most 
exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. It says to the former, 

■f- Koivovonfioavrt ] — SenHas commtinia. 


• Plato. 
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* Serve mankind, and you serve yourself ; * to the latter* ‘ In 
choosing the best means to secure your own hanpiness, you will 
have the sublime inducement of promoting the happiness of 
mankind/ 

“ The second excellence of Knowlcdfro is that even the selllsli 
man, when he has once bcg’un to love V'irtue from little motives, 
i loses the motives as he incT’eases tlie love ; and at last worships the 
deity, where before he only cove ted the gold upon its altar. And 
' thus I learned to love Virtue solely for its own beauty. I said 
with one who, among much dross, has many particles of ore, ‘ If it 
be not estimable in itself, 1 can see nothing estimable, in following, 
it for the sake of a bargain.* * 

“ I looked round the world, and saw often Vi^ue in rags, and 
Vice in purple : the former conduces to happiness, it is true, but the 
hap pincss lies within^ and not in extcmals. I contemned the deceit- 
ful lolly %vith which writers have termed it pocti(!al justice to make 
the good ultimately prosperous in wealth, honour, fortunate Icivo, 
or successful desircjs. Nothing false, even in poetry, ean bo just; 
and that pretended moral is, of all, the falsest. Virtue is not more 
exempt than Vice from the ills of fate, but it contains Avithin^itself 
always an energy to resist them, and sometimes an anodyne to 
soothe— to repay your quotation from Tibullus : 

Crura sonant ferro— T?cd canit inter opus ! f 

When in the depths of my soul I set up that divinity of this 
nether earth, which Brutus never really understood, if, htu^auso 
unsuccessful in its efforts, he doubted its existence, I said in the 
proud prayer with which I worshipped it, * l*overty may humble 
my lot, but it shall not debase thee ; Temptation may shake my 
nature, hut not the rock on which thy temple is based ; Misfortune 
may wither aU the hopes that have blossomed around tlrno altar, 
but I will sacrilico dead leaves Avhen the flowers are no more. 
Though all that I liavo loved perish— all that I have coveted fade 
away, I may murmur at fate, but I will have no voice but tliat of 
homage for thee ! Nor, while thou smilest upon my way, would i 
exchange with the loftiest and hapx)icst of thy foes! Mored)itter« 
than aught of what I then dreamed have been my trials, hut J 
have fulfilled my vow !' 

“ I believe that alone to be a true description of Virtue, which 
makes it all-suihcient to itself— that alone a just portraiture of its 
^oeUence, which does not lessen its internal power by exaggerating 
its outward advantages, nor degrade its nobility by dwelling only 
on its rewards. The grandest moral of* ancient lore ha-S*' ever 
seemed to me that which the picture of Prometheus affords : in 
whom neither the shaking earth, nor the rending heaven, nor the 
rock without, nor the vulture within, could cause regret for past 
benevolence, or terror for future evil, or envy, even amidst tortures 


* Lord Shaftesbury. 

t The chains clank on its limbs, but it sings amidst its tasks. 
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for the disiionourable prosperity of his insulter ! * Who, that has 
j?lowed over this exalted moturc, will tell us that wo must make 
Virtue prosperous in order to allure to it, or clothe Vice with 
misery in order to revolt us from its image! Oh! who, on the 
(•onirary, would not l(;arii to adore Virtue, from the bitterest 
sufferiivgs of such a votary, a hundred-fold more than lie would 
learji to love Vice from the gaudiest trkimi)hs of its most fortunate 
ddsciples ? *’ 

Soinething tlicre was in Mordaunt’s voice juid air, and the 
impassioned glow of liis eonnteiiaiicci, that, long after he had ceased, 
thrilled in ClarenceV heart, like the remembered tone of a muto 
•lyre.’* And wlion a subsequent event led him at rash moments tio 
doubt ’whether yii tue was ind.{‘cd the chief good, liinden recalled 
the w'oi’ds of that niglit, and the enthusiasm with which they were 
uttered, rop( nted ihat in his doubt he had wronged the truth, and 
felt that there h a power in the doc]) heart of man to which even 
Destiny is suhviiitted ! 


CITAPTEU LXlii. 

Will you hear the letter 
* * * * 

This is the motlcy-inlndcd g-cntieinancthat I have before met in the forest. 

As Tou Like it. 

A MOitNiKO or two after the conversation with which our last 
chapter concluded, Clarence received the following letter from the 
Duke of llaveriiold : — 

“ Your lett( r, my dear Linden, would have boon answered before, 
but for an oc(;urrenco which is generally supposed to engross th(j 
whole attention of the persons coTiocriied in it. Let me see — ay, 
three — yes, I have been exaetli/ three days married! Upon my 
honour, there is much less in the event than one w*ould imagine ; 
and the next time it liappens, I 'will not put myself to such 
amazing trouble and inconvenience about it. But one buys 'wisdom 
only by cxporicncc. Now, however, that 1 have communicated to 
you tlie fact, I expect you, in the lirst place, to excuse my negli- 
gence for not ■\vriting before for (as I know you are fond of the 
literce humanioreSj I will give the sentiment the dignity of a 
<] notation) — 

Un veritable amant nc cunuait point d’amib ; j 

and though I have been three days married, I am still a lover ! 
In the* second place, 1 •expect you to be very grateful that, all 
things considered, I 'write to you so soon ; it would indeed not be 
an ordinary inducemefbt that could make me * put pen to paper* — 
[Is not that tlu; liyue vulgar, commercial, academical, metaphorical 
epistolary stylo ?] — so shortly after the fatal ceremony. So, had I 

♦ Mercury.— Sec the Prometheus of iEschylus. 
t “ A true lover rccoirnises no friends.” — ComeiHe. 



iy but in reply to your comments on state affairs— 
—or in a;^lause of 5 ^our Italian friend, of whom I 
II. said of the honest yeoman, ‘ I can admire 
Virtue, though I can't imitate it ! * — I think it highly i 3 robahle tliat 
■your letter might still remain in a certain box of tortoise-shell and 
gold (formerly belonging to the great Kiohelieu, and now in my 
possession), in "which I at this instant descry, ‘ with many a glance 
of "woe and boding dire,* 'sundry epistles, in manifold hand- 
writings, all classed imder the one fearful denomination— 

‘ unanswered/ 

“No, my good Linden, my heart is inditir.g of a better matter 
than this. Listen to me, and then stay at your host's, or order ' 
your swiftest steed, as seems most meet to you. 

“ You said rightly that Miss Trevanion, now her Grace of Hay(?r- 
held, was the intimate friend of Lady Flora Ardenne. I have often 
talked to her — viz., Eleanor, not Lady Flora— about you, and was 
renewing the conversation yesterday, when your letter, accidentally 
lying before me, reminded me of you. Sundry little secrets passed 
in due conjugal course, from her possession into mine. I find that 
you have been believed, by Lady Floia, to have played the 
perfidious with La Meronville — that she never knew of "jbur 
application to her lather, and his reply — that, on the contrary, slie 
accused you of indifference in going abroad without attempting to 
obtain an interview, or excuse your supposed intidelity — that h(‘r 
heart is utterly averse to a union witli that odious liOrd Loro — 
Bah— 1 mean Lord Ulswater ; and that— prepare Linden— she still 
cherishes your memory, even through time, change, and fancied 
desertion, with a tenderness which— which — deuce take it, I never 
could ■write sentiment — ^but understand me; so 1 will not 

conclude the phrase. * Nothing in oratory,* said ray (jousin 1) 

who was, entre nous, more honest than elociuent, ‘ like a break ! * 
— *down! you should have added,’ said 1. 

“ I now, my dear Linden, leave you to your fate. For my part, 
thougli I own Jjord TJlswater is a lord whom ladies in love with 
the et cajtcras of married pomp might well desire, yet 1 do think it 
would be no dillicult matter for you to (.clipsc! him ! I cannot, it is 
true, advise you to run away with Lady Flora. Gv.ntUmen don’t 
run away with the daughtei*s of gentlemen ; but, without running 
away, you may win your betrothed and Lord Ulswatcr’s intended. 
— A distinguished member of the House of Commons, owner of 
Scarsdalc, and representative of the most ancient branch of the 
Talbots — DieuI you might mai-ry a queen dowager, and 
decline settlements ! 

“ And so, committing thee to the guidance of iliut wingqd god, 
who, if three days aflord any experience;, has made thy friend 
foVsake ifieasure only to find happiness, I hid thee, most gentle 
linden, fai'ewell. “ Havekfikli).** 

Upon reading this hitter, Clarence felt as a man suddenly 
transformed ! From an exterior of calm and apathy, at the bottom 
of which lay one bitter and corroding recollectiim, he passed at 


nothing to s( 
(hang them 
say, as Char 
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once into a state of emotion, wild, agitated, and confused ; yet, 
amidst all, was foremost a burning and intense hope, which for 
long years ho had not permitted himself to form. 

He descended into the breakfast-parlour. Mordaunt, whose 
liours of appearing^ thougli net of rising, were much later than 
Clai’ence’s, was not yet down ; and our lover had full leisure to 
form his plans, before his liost ipade Kis entrte. 

“ Will you ride to-day r’* said Mordaunt : “ there are some old 
ruins in the neighbourhood, \vell worth tlie trouble of a visit.** 

“ 1 grieve to say,’* answered Clarence, “ that 1 must take my 
leave of you. I Ifiive received intelligence, this morning, whicn 
maj" greatly iiilluence nij'' future life, and by which 1 am obliged 
to make an e»cui*sion to another part of the country, nearly a 
day*s journey, on liorsehack.** 

Mordaunt looked at his guest, and con lectured by his height- 
ened e(jlour, and an embiiiTassmeiit wdiieli lie in vain endeavoured 
to conceal, that the journey might have some cause for its sud- 
denness and despatch which the young si nator had his peculiar 
reasons for concealing. Algernon contented liimself, therefore, 
with (jxpressing his relrrot at Ijindeii’s abrujit departure, without 
iiu^riiig the indiscreet hospitality of pressing a longer sojourn 
beneath his ro^‘, 

Iniinedia^ly after breakfast, Clarence's Jiorso \v\as brought to 
the door, and Harrison received orders to Avait with tlie carriage 

at W , until his master returned. !Not a little surprised, we 

trow, was the W'orthy valet at liivS iuaster*s sudden attachmimt to 
equestrian excursions. Mordaunt atrcomjianied his visitor through 
the park, and took leave of him witli a Avaniith which sensibly 
touefu'd Clarence, in spite of the absence and excitement of his 
thoughts ; indeed, the unaflbcted and simple character of Linden, 

i 'oiiied to his acuti^, bold, and (ailtivated mind, liad taken strong 
lold of Mordaunt’s interest ami esteem. 

Jt Avas a mild autumnal morning, but thick clouds in tlie rear 
prognosticated rain ; and the stillnijss of the wind, the low' flight 
of the swallows, and the loAving of the cattle, slowdy gathering 
toAvards the nearest sludter wntluii tlieir appointed "boundaries, 
eonlir^ed the inauspicious omen. Clarence had passed the town 

of W , and Avas entering into a I’oad singularlj’- hilly, Avhen 

he “w'as aAvare,’* as the quaint old Avriters of "former days 
expressed themselves, of a tall stranger, mounted on a neat, 
Avell-trimined galloway, Avho had for the last two minutes been 
advancing toAvards a closely parallel line Avitb Clarence!, and had, 
by sundry glances and hems, denoted a desire of commencing 
acquaMitanee and conversation Avith his felloAv-travoll(?r. 

At last he suinmonTjcl courage, and said, wdtli a respectful, 
tliough somewhat frge air, “That is a very tine horse of yours, 
£ir — I have seldom seen so fast a Avalkcr : if all his other paces 
are equally gmoef, ho must be quite a treasure.** 

All men have their vanities. 01arcnc(;’s Avas as much in his 
horse’s excellciujes as his oAvn ; and, gratified even Avith the com- 
pliment of a stranger, he replied to it by joining in the praise, 
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thougli a modest and measured forbearanoo, whieli tlio 
stranger, if gifted witli ])enetratioii, could easily have disccTned 
was more affected than sincere. 

“ And yet, sir,” resumed Clarence’s new companion, “ my lif tlo 
palfrey mi«dit pcrhfiT>.s keep pace with your steed ; look — 1 lay llio 
rein on his neck — and, j^ou he rivals — by heavt ri, he outwalks 

yours.** 

Not a little piqued and incensed, Linden also relaxed his rein, 
and urged his luwse to a quicker step; hut the lesser competitor 
not only siistaiiutd, but incroasod liis superiority ; and it was only 
hy breaking into a trot tluit Lin(len*s impatieiir {ind spirited steed 
could overtake liim. Hitherto (dareiice had not honoured his new 
companion with nioro than a rapid and slight glaiic'; ; but rivalry, 
even in trifles, begets respe(.‘t, and our deleat('d hero now examiued 
him with a more curious eye. 

The strangcu’ was between forty and fifty — an age in which, 
generally, very little of the hoy has survived the advance' of 
manhood; yet Vas there a hourly and frank exhilaration in the 
manrujr anil look of the person we descri)>/' wliifdi is rarely found 
beyond the first stage of youth. His features w(‘i*o conu ly and 
clearly cut, and his air and appearance indicative of a man 
might equally have belonged to the middle or ih'^ qnpta’ orders. 
Hut Olavence^s inomory, us w-(?ll as attention, was mnployt'd in liis 
survey of the sti’arigov; and he. recognised, in a comitcniaiico on 
whieli time had passed vvtv lightly, an old and oft-times vcnailled 
acquaiiitunce, Ilmvevt'r, )jo did not immediately ma);e hiinseli 
knotvn. ** I wdll first see,** tliouglit be, “ whi ther lie ean ri'mom- 
ber his voiing guest in the bronzed stranger, after eight years’ 
absence.’’ 

“AVell,** said Clarence, as be approacbed the owiH'r of tho 

palfrey, who was laughing with childish glei.^ at his (omjuest 

“ well, you have won, sir ; but tho tortoise* niight hi.at tin; hare in 
walking, and I content myself Avith thinking, tliat at a trot or a 
gallop tlic result of a. race would have boon very ditfen iit.’* 

“ 1 am not Sf> sure of that, sir,*’ said the sturdy sti'aiiger, patting 
the arched neck of his little favoiiritc : “if 3^011 Avould like to try 
either, I should Ikin 0 no objection to A^euturo a trifling Avager on 
the event.” 

“ You arc very good,** said Clarence, AAith a smile, in Avhich iirha- 
iiity Avas a litt le, mingled Aviih contenpituons increilulily ; “ but i am. 
not noAV at leisure to Avin your luoiiey, 1 huAn* a long day’s jouniey 
before me, and imi.st not tire a faithfnl servant; yet 1 do candidly 
confess that 1 tlviiik” (and Clarence’s recollection of the per.sen 
he addressed made him iiiti-oduce the quotation), “that my korse — 

Excels a common otic 

In shape, in courag-c, colour, fiuce, auu bone.'* 

Eh, sir,” cried onr stranger as his eyes sparkled at the A'orsivi : 
“I W'ouhl own that your horiu*, Avm’i? Avorth all the horses in tho 
kingdom, if you l/roiiglit Will Shakspoare to i^rovo it. Aud 1 am 
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also williii*? to confess tliat 3''our steed does fairly” merit tlie splen- 
did XJraise which follows the lines you have quoted— 

Round -hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag: and 
llroad breast, lull eyes, small head, and nostril wiiie, 
llig:h crest, short cars, straij^ht letjs, and passini^ strong;, 

Thin inane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide.’* 

“Come,” said Clarenee, “3'our memory lias atoned for your 
horsc/f, victory, and I (luito fori^dvc your conquest, in rot urn for 
your (}OTM pi ini cut , hut sufrer mo to ask how you have com - 
iiu nccd cavalier. The Arah^s fe/it is, if I err not, more a badge of 
your profession than the Ai’alVs steed** 

King (k>le (for tlio stranger was no less a person) looked at his 
companion in surprise. “ 80, you know luc, tiien, sir ! Well, it is 
a. Lard thing for a man to tnrn Inmost, when i>eoplo have so much 
readier a recolleotion of his sins than his reform.” 

“lleforra!” quoth Clarenee, “a.m I then to .understand that 
yonr majesty lias ahdieated jmiir dominions under tlio greenwood 
trer?” ■ • . . , 

\ ou are,” said Colo, eyeing his acquaiiitaiico inquisitivelj' ; 
“ you arc 

1 f('.'irnf> iritjrc the heat of the 
Kor t he furious winter’s racrcti ; 

1 Tuy \v()ildly task have done. 

Home am gone and ta'cn my wages.” 

“ I congratuhitc you,” said Claroiice ; “ hut only in part — for 1 
liavc ofi.on envied your jia.st state, and do not know enough of 
your ]u*eseiit to say wlu'ther 1 should equally envy that** 

“ Vv hy,” answered Cole, “ after all, wo commit a groat error in 
imagining that it is the living wood or the dead waU whicli makes 
liappiness. ‘ My tnind I0 me a kingdom is* — and it is that which 
you must envy, if you honour anything belonging to mo with that 
feeling.** 

“ TJie precept is Loth good and old,** answered Clarence ; “ yet 
I tliink it was not a very favourite maxim of yours some years 
ago. I renioinhcT a time when jtju tliou^dit no liappiiKJss could 
out of ‘ dingle and bosky dell.' If not very intrusive on 
your secrets, ma>' 1 know liow long 3^011 have changed your senti- 
ments and manner of life? The reason of the change I dare not 
])resnm.e to ask.*’ 

“ Certainly,** said tlie quondam gipsy, musingty — “ certainly I 
liave st'i.ii 3a)ur face b(;foro, and even the tone of y'our ^'oiee strikes 
me as not wliolly” unfamiliar; yet 1 cannot, for the life of me, 
gin<;^ whom I have, the lionour of addressing. However, sir, 1 
have no hesitation in answering your questions. It was justf five 
years ago, last sufnmcr, when 1 left tlic 'J’ents of Kodar. I now 
resitle about j; mile hence. It is but a hundred 3nirds oil the high 
road, and ‘if 3mu would not object to step aside and sufftT a rasher, 
or aught else, to be ‘ the shoeing-liorn to draw” on a cup of ale,' as 
our plain forefathers were wont ■wittily to say, why, I shall be 

S 2 
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tion. You will have a doubJe 
tny haring been absent from 

y, was about to decline the 
invitation, when a few heavy drops /ailing, beg-an to lulfil the 
cloudy promise of the morn^jg:. “Trust,” said Cole, “one who 
has been for years a watcher of the signs and menaces of the 
weather— we snail have a violent shower lmmediatel3^ You have 
now no choice but to accompany me liome.” 

“ Well,” said Clarence, yielding with a good grace, “ I am glad 
of so good an excuse for intruding on your hospitality. 


uappriosnow .vou my habiti 
veioomo» from the circumstance oi 
home for the last three days.” 
CSlarence. mindful of his iourn( 


O, sky ! « 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 

And make me travel forth without my cloak 1 *’ 

“ Bravo ! ” cried the ex-chief, too delighted to find a comrade 
so well acquainted with Shakspeare’s sonnets, to heed the little 
injustice Clarence had done tlie sky, in accusing it of a treachery 
its black clouds had by no means deserved. “ Bravo, sir ; and 
now, my palfry against your steed — trot — eh — or gallop r ” -k* 

“ Tiot, if it must he so,*’ said Clarence, superciliously ; “ hut I 
am a few paces before you.” 

“ So much the hotter,” cried the jovial chief. “ Little John’s 
mettle will he the more up— on with you, sir — he who breaks into 
a canter loses— on !” 

And Clarence slightly touching his beautiful steed, the race 
was begun. At first his horse, which was a remarkable stepper, 
as the modern Messrs. Anderson and Dyson >vould say, greatly 
gained the advantage. “ To the right,” cried the ci-devant gipsy, 
as Linden had nearly passed a narrow lane which led to tlie 
domain of the ex-king. The turn gave “ lattle John” an oppor- 
tunity which he seized to advantage ; aiid, to Clarence’s indignant 
surprise, he beheld Colo now close bchinel — now beside— and now 
— now — before ! In the heat of the moment ho put spurs rather 
too sharply to his hor.se, and the spirited animal immediatel}’' 
passed his competitor— in a canter! 

“ Victoria,” cried Cole, keeping back his own steed — “ A^icteia 
— confess it ! ” 

“ Pshaw,” said Clarence, petulantly. 

“ Nay, sir, never mind it,*’ quoth the retired sovereign ; “ ])er- 
haps it was but a venial transgression of youi* liorse — and on other 
ground I should not have beaten you.” 

It is very easy to be generous when one is quite sure one is 
the^ victor. Clarence felt this, and, muttering out somefAing 
about the sharp angle in the road, turned abruptly from all 
farther comment on the subject, by saying; “We are now» I 
suppose, entering your territory. Does not this white gate lead 
to your new (at least new to me) abode ?” 

“ It does,” replied Cole, opening the said gate, and pausing as 
if to suffer his guest and rival to look round and admire. 

The house, in full view, was of red brick, small and squaro 
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faced with stone copings, and adorned in the centre with a gable 
roof, on which was a ball of glittering metal. A flight of stone 
steps led to the porch, which was of fair size and stately, con- 
sidering the proportions of the mansion— over the door was a 
stone shield of arms, surmounted by a stag's head; and above 
this heraldic ornament was a windmj of great breadth, compared 
to the other conveniences of a similar nature. On either side of 
the house ran a slight iron fence, the protection of sundry plots of 
gay flowers and garden shrubs, while two peacocks were seen 
slowly stalking towards the enclosure to seek a sheHer from the 
increasing sliower. At the back of the building, thick trees and 
a rising hill gave a meet defence from the winds of winter ; and 
in front, a sloping and small lawn afforded pasture for a few 
sheep, and two pet deer. Towards the end of this lawn were 
two largo fishponds, shaded by rows of feathered trees. On the 
margin of each of these, as if emblematic of ancient customs, was 
a common tent ; and in the intermediate space was a rustic 

E leasure-heuse, fenced from the .encroaching cattle, and half hid 
y surrounding laurel, .and the parasite ivy. 

Altogether there was a quiet and old-fashioned comfort, and 
even luxury, ijboiit the place, which suited well with the eccentric 
character of^hff abdicated chief; and Clarence, as ho gazed around, 
really felt that he might, perhaps, deem the last state of the owner 
not worse than the iirst. ^ • 

Unmindful of the rain, which now l)egan to pour fast and full, 
Colo suflbred “Little .lohn's" rein to fall over ms neck, and the 
spoiled favourite to pluck the smooth grass beneath, while he 
pointed out to Clarence the various beauties of his seat. 

“There, sir," said he, “by those ponds in which, I assure you, 
old Isaac might have fished with delight, I pass many a summer's 
day. I was always a lover of the angle, and the farthest pool is 
the most beautiful bathing-place imaginable as glorious Geoffrey 
Chaucer says — 

The grravers gold ; the water pure as ^:lass. 

The bauktis roaml the well environing 
And soft6 as velvet the youngfi grass 
ITiat thereupon lustily come springing. 

“And in that arbour, Lucy — ^that is, my wife — sits in the 
summer evenings with her father and our children ; and then — ak ! 
see our pets come to welcome me" — ^pointing to the deer, who had 
advanced within a few yards of him, but, intimidated by the 
stranger, would not venture within reach—** Lucy loved choosing 
her favourites among animals which had formerly been wild, and 
faith’ll loved it too. liut you observe tho house, sir — it was built 
in the reign of Uueen Anno : it belonged to my mother's family, 
,but my father sold* it, and his son five years ago rehought it. 
Those arms, befcng to my maternal ancestry. Look— look at the 
peacocks creeping along — poor pride theirs that can't stand the 
shower ! Lut, egad, that reminds me of the rain. Come, sir, let 
ns make for our shelter." And, resuming their progress, a minute 
more brought them to the old-fashioned porch . Cole s ring sum- 
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inonod a man, not decked in “livery ffav,** but, “clad in serving 
Irock,** who took the horses with a noa, half familiar, half respect- 
i‘ul, at his master’s injunctions of attention and hospitality to the 
stra.nj?er*s beast ; and then our old acquaintance, striking* through 
a small low hall, ushered Clarence into the chief sitting-room of 
the mansion 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

We are not jjoor, althonis:h we have 

No roofs of cedar, nor oiir brave 
Battc, nor keep 

jf^ccount of such a flock of sheep, 

Nor bullocks fcM 

To lard the shambles ; barbies bred 

To kiss our bauds ; nor do we wish 

For Follio’s lamprics in our dish. 

If wo can meet and so confer 

Doth by a shining: salt-cellar, v. 

And have our ror»f. 

Although not arch’d, yet weather proof ; 

And ceilinj? free 

From that cheap candle-bawdery ; 

Well eat our bean with that full lairth 

As vre were lords of all the earth. 

Herrick t from Horace. 

On entering tlie room, Clarence recognised laicy, wiiom eight 
years had converted into a sleek and portly matron of abo’ t thirty- 
two, without stealing from her couiitcnanco its original expression 
of mingled modesty and good-nature. Slio hastened to meet her 
husband, with an eager and joyous air of welcome seldom seen on 
matrimonial face.s after so many years of wedlock. 

A tine, stout boy, of about eleven years old, left a cross-bow, 
which, on his father’s entrance, he had appeared earnestly ein- 
nloyed in mending, to share with his mother the salutations of the 
lleturncd. An old man sat in an arm-chair by the lire, gazing on 
the three with an affectionate and gladdening eye, and playfully 
detaining a child of about four years old, who was striiggliflg to 
escape to dear “ papa ! ” 

The room was of oak wainscot, and the furniture plain, solid, 
and strong, and cast in the fashion still frequently found in those 
country-houses which have remained unaltered by innovation since 
the days of George IL 

Three rough-coated dogs, of a breed that would have puzzled a 
connoisseur, gave themselves the rousing shtke, and, desertiifi? the 
luxurious hearth, came in various welcome to their master. One 
rubbed himself against Cole’s sturdy legs, miirmuring sdtt rejoic- 
ings : he was the grandsire of the canine race, and kis wick of life 
burnt low in the socket. ^ Another sprang up almost to the face of 
his master, and yelled his very heart out with joy : that w’as the 
son, exulting in the vigour of matured <?o(7/moc/ .'—and the third 
scrambled and tumbled over the others, utteriug his pceans in a 
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shrill treble, and chiding most snappishly at his two prog’enitor 
for interfering with his pretensions to notice ; that was the infant 
dog, tho little reveller in pnppy childislmess ! Clarence stood by 
the door, with bis fine countenance smiling benevolently at the 
liappincss he beheld, and congratulating himself that, for one 
moment, the group had forgotten that he was a stranger. 

As soon as our gipsy friend had kissed his wife, shaken hands 
with liis eldest hope, shaken his head at his youngest, smiled his 
salutation at the father-in-law, and patted into silence the canine 
claimants, of his favour, ho turned to Clarence, and saying, half 
haslifully, half g«od-hunioured]y, ** See what a troublesome thing 
it is to ft turn home, even after three days’ absence. Lucy, dearest, 
wulcomo a. iiQw friend!** lie placed a chair by the tLreside for his 
guest, and motioned him to he seated. 

Th(' ( hief expression of Clar(jnce*s open and bold countenance 
was ocnti’ed in tlio eyes and forehead ; and as he now doffed his 
hat, Vvliich had hitherto concealed that expression, Lucy add her 
hiisbaud recognised him simultaneously. 

“ 1 am suns, sir,” cried the former, “that I am glad to see you 
once more I ” * 

*‘A]i! my young guest under the gipsy-awning!** exclaimed 
the latter, him heartily by tho hand: “where were my 

eyes, that riaoy cl id not recognise you before?’* 

’ “ .l‘]ight y'''m ’* answ»*red Chirence, “have worked more chango 
wi'.h iuo an-; m;- tiiond boro* (pointing to the boy, whom he had 
left last so i'K a child), “ than they have with you and his 
bbiomiiiJi mollier. 'X'ho wonder is, not that you did not remember 
mo briore, but llirit you rcniembor me now ! 

“ You are altered, sir, certainly,” said the frank chief. “Your 
face- is thinntvr, and far gi*aver : and tlic smooth checks of the hoy 
Cor, craving your pardon, you were little more then) are somewhat 
darkened by the bronzed complexion with which time honours the 
man.” 

And the good Colo sighed, as he contrasted Linden’s ardent 
countenance aiul elastic ligure, when, he had last beheld him, with 
the serious and thoughtful face of llie person now before him ; yet 
(li^ lie inly own that 3U’ars, if they had in some things deteriorated 
f]’oni, hju! in olhers improved, the cll'ect of Clarence’s appearance; 
tbey liavl brought decision to his mien, and command to liis hrow, 
and li!i.(l enlarii,ed, to an ampler •mcasui’e of dignity and power, the 
propoi Lions ot his form. Koinotlung too tJiero ivas in his look, lilce 
that of a man wlio lias stemmed late, and Avon success; and the 
oin< n of fature triumph, wliich our fortune-telling chief had 
dr%wn from his features, when first beheld, seemed already, in no 
small degree, to lia\^‘ been fulfilled. , 

Ifajiing seen li^^r guest stationed in tho seat of honour opposite 
her fatlu-T, Lucy withdrew for a few moments, and Avhen sue re- 
appeared, A^as followed by a neat-handed sort of Pliillis for a 
country-niaideii, hearing such kind of “ savoury messes,” as the 
house might be supposed to afford. 

“ At ail events, mine host,” said Clarence, “ you did not desert 
the llesh-pots oi Egypt Avhcii you forsook its tents.” 
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“Nay,” quoth the worthy Cole, seating himself al; the table, 
• either under the roof or the awning, we may say, in the words of 
the old epilogue,* 

Wc can but bring: you meat and Rct you stools, 

And to our best cheer say. You all are welcome. 

We arc plain people still; but if you can stay till dinner, you 
shall have a bottle of such wine as our fathers* honest souls would 
have rejoiced in.** 

“ I am truly sorry that I cannot tarry with you, after so fair a 
promise,** replied Clarence ; “ but before night' I must be many 
miles hence.*^ 

Lucy came forward timidly. “ Do you remember this ring, sir ? ** 
said she (presenting one), “ you dropped it in my boy*s frock, when 
we saw you last.** 

“ I did so,**' answered Clarence. “ I trust that he will not now 
disdain a stranger*s offering— May it be as ominous of good luck to 
him as my night in your caravan has proved to me.** 

“ I am heartily glad to hear that you have prospered,** said Colo 
— “ now, let us fall to.** 


CHAPTEIb LXV. 


Out of these convertites 

There is much matter to be heard and leaxned.—Shakspeare, 


“Ip you are bent upon leaving us so soon,** said the honest 
Cole, as Clarence, refusing all further solicitation to stay, seizisd 
the opportunity which the cessation of the rain afforded him, am I 
rose to depart : — “ if you are bent upon leaving us so soon, 1 will 
accompany you back again into the main road, as in duty bound.’* 
“What, immediately on your return r” said Clarence — “no, no 
— ^not a step. What would my fair hostess say to me if I suffered 
it?” 


“ Eather what would she say to me if I neglected such a courtesy ? 
Why, sir, when I meet one who knows Sliaksi)ear(i*s sonnets", to 
say nothing of, the lights of the lesser stars, as well as you, only 
once in eight years, do you not think I would make the most of him ? 
Besides, it is but a quarter of a mile to tlie road, and 1 love walking 
after a shower.** 

“ I am afraid, Mrs. Cole,** said Clarence, “ that I must be selfish 
enough to accept the offer.** And Mrs. Cole, blushing and singling 
her assent and adieu, Clarence shook hands 'trith the whole p&ty, 
grandfather and child included, and took his denarture. . 

Ao Cole was now a pedestrian. Linden thre^ the rein over his 
arm, and walked on foot by his host*s side. . 

“ So,** said he, smiling, “ 1 must not inquire into the reasons of 
your retirement?** 


* To the play of “ All Fools,** by Chapman. 
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On tlie contrary,” replied Cole ; “ I have walked with you the 
more gladly from my desire of telling them to you, for we all love 
to seem consistent, even in our chimeras. About six years ago, I 
confess that I began to wax a little weary of my wandering life ; 
my child, in growing up, required playmates ; shall I own that I 
did not like him to find them among the children of my own com- 
rades ? The old scamps were good enough for me, but the young 
ones were a little too bad for my son. Between you and me only 
bo it said, my juvenile hope was already a little corrupted. The 
dog Mim — you remember Mim, sir — secretly taught him to iilch as 
wdl as if Ite had lieen a bantling of his own ; and, faith, our 
' smaller goods and chattels, especially of an edible nature, began to 
disappear, with a rapidity and secrecy that our itinerant palace 
could very ill sitstain. Among us (i. e. gipsies) there is a law by 
which no member of the gang may steal from another ; but my 
little heaven-instructed youth would by no means abide by that 
distinction ; and so boldly designed and well executed were iiis 
rogueries, that ray paternal anxiety saw nothing before him but 
Botany Bay on the one hand, and Newgate Courtyard on the 
other.*^ • 

“/.•::iad prospect for the heir apparent !” quoth Clarence. 

" It was so V* answered Colo, ” and it made me deliberate. 
Then, as one o’JiS older one’s romance oozes out a little in rheums 
and catarrhs. I began to perceive that, though I had been bred, I 
had not been educated, as a gip^y ; and, wliat was worse, Lucy, 
though slie never complained, felt that the walls of our palace were 
not exempt from the damps of winter, nor our royal state from tlie 
Caliban cui'ses of 

Crampi; and 

Side stitches that do pen our breath up. 

She fell ill ; and during her illness 1 had sundry bright visions of 
warm rooms and coal lires, a friend, with whom I could converse 
upon Chaucer, and a tutor for my son, who would teach him other 
arts than those of picking pockets and pilfering larders. Never- 
theless, I was a little ashamed of my own thoughts ; and I do not 
know whether they would have been yet put into practice, hut for 
a trilling circumstance which converted doubt and longing into 
' eertaifity. 

“Our crank cuffins had for some time looked upon me with 
suspicion and coldness : my superior privileges and comfoi’ts they 
had at lirst forgiven, on account of my birth and my generosity to 
them ; but by degrees they lost respect for the one and gratitude 
for the other ; and as I had in a great measure ceased from partici- 
patiugJn their adventures, or, during Lucy’s Bluess, which lasted 
severaf months, joiniifg in their festivities, they at length 
conoMe^e^ mo as a jfrone in a hive, by no means compensating 
by my services as an ally for my admittance into their horde as^i 
stranger. You^vill easily conceive, when this once became the 
state of their feelings towards me, with how ill a temper they 
brooked the lordship of my stately caravan, and my assumption of 
superior command. Above all, the women, who were very much 
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incensed at Lucy’s constant seclusion from their or^ries, fanned tlie 
increasing discontent ; and, at last, I verily believe that no eye- 
sore could have been more grievous to the Egyptians than my 
wooden habitation and the smoke of its single chimney. 

“ From ill-will, the rascals proceeded to ill acts : and one dark 
night, wdien we were encamped on tlie very same ground as that 
which we occupied when yfQ received yon, three of them, Mim at 
their head, attacked me in mine own liabitation. I verily believe, 
if they liad mastered me, they w^ould liave robbed and murdered 
ns all; except perhaps my son, whom they thought I ^ ill-used, bv 
depriving him of Mim’s instructive society. *llowbf!it, I was still 
stirring when they invaded me, and by the help of the poker, and 
a tolerably strong arm, I repelled the assailants.,* but that very 
night, I passed from the land of Egypt, and made witli all possible 
expedition to the nearest town, wliich was, as you may remember, 
W- — . 

** Here, the very next day, I learnt that tlie house I now inhabit 
was to be sold.* It had (as 1 before said), belonged to my motl'.er’s 
family, and my father liad sold it a little befoj'e his clealli. It was 
the home from which I had been stolen, and to wliieli 1 had been 
returned : oiten in my star-lit wanderings had 1 down w it in 
thought ; and now it seemed as if Providence itsc^ in offering to 
my age the asylum I had above all others coveUd lor it, was 
interested in my retirement frem the empire of an ungrateful 
people, and my atonement, iu rest for my past sins in rnigrutioii. 

“Well, sir, in short, i became the purchaser of the place you 
have just seen, and 1 now think that, after all, iheve is inoro 
happiness in reality than romance ; like the laverock, Iiere will I 
build my nest — 

Here pive ray weary spirit rest, 

Aud raise ray low-i)it.elie(l tl»oup:hts above 
Kurth, or what x>oor mortals love, 

“And your son,” said Clarence, “has lie reformed ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Cole. “For my part, I believe the mind 
is less evil than people say it is; its great characteristic is 
imitation, and it will imitate the good as well as the bad,, if we, 
will set the example. I thank Heaven, sir, that my hoy now 
might go froiii DantolJeershcba, and not fileh a groat by the way.” 

“ What do you intend him for r ” said Clarence. 

“ Why, he loves adventure, and, faith, I can't break him of that, 
for I love it too, so I think 1 shall get him a commission in the 
army, in order to give him a fitting aud legitimate sphere wherein 
to indulge his propensities.” ^ *i ^ 

•“ You could not do better,” said Clarence. ‘ “ Put your fine sister, 
yhat says she to your amendment ? ” 

“ Oh ! she wrote me a long letter of congratulation upon it ? 
and every other summer, she is graciously jiloascd to pay me a 
visit of tliree months long ; at which time, 1 observe, that poor ■ 
Lucy is unusually smart and uncomfortable. We sit in tlie best 
room, and turn out the dogs ; my father-in-law smokes his pipe in 
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' the arbour, instead of the drawing: room ; and I receive sundry 
hints, all in vain, on the propriety of dressing: for dinner. In 
return for these attentions on our part, my sister invariably bringrs 
my boy a present of a pair of white gloves, and ray wife a French 
ribbon of the newest pattern; in the evening, instead of my 
reading Shakspeare, she tells us anecdotes of high life ; and, when 
she goes away, she gives 31s, in return •for our hospitality, a very 
general and very gingerly invitation to her house. Lucy sometimes 
talks to mo about accepting it ; but I turn a deaf ear to all such 
overtures, a>id so we continue much better friends than we should 
^ be if we saw more of each other.” 

“And how long has your father-in-law been with you ? ” 

“ Ever since wo have been here. Ho gave up his farm, and 
cultivates mine for me ; for I know nothinjr of those agricultural 
matters. I made liis coming a little surprise, in order to please 
Lucy : you should liave witnessed their meeting.” 

“I think 1 have now learned all particulars,” said Clarence; 
“ it only remains for me to congratulate you : but are you, in truth, 
never tired of the monojony and sameness of domestic life ? ” 

“ ! — and then 1 do, as 1 have just done — saddle Little John, 

and go on an excursion of three or four days, or even weeks, just 
as the whim me : fori never return till I am driven back by 
the yearning for ^ liome, and the feeling that, after all one’s 
wanderings, there is no place lilcfi it. Whotlier in private life, or 
public, sir, in parting witli a little of one’s liberty one gets a great 
deal of comfort in exchange.” 

“ I thank you truly for your frankness,” said Clarence : “ it has 
solved many doubts with resi)ect to you, tliat bav(} often occurred 
to m(!. Ami now we are in the main road, and I must bid you 
farew^ell: wo part, but our paths lead to the same object—you 
return to happiness, and I seek it.” 

“ May you find it, and I not lose it, sir,” said the wanderer 
reclaimed ; and shaking hands, the pair parted. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Quicquifl apit Rufus, nihil cst, nisi Nsevia Ilufo, 

Si Kaudet, si flet, si tacet, lianc loquitur ; 

Cesuat, ]iroi)iiiat, poscit, ne^at, uiuiuit, uua est 
JNajvia; si non sit Nrevia, mutus crit. 

Scriheret licsterua patri cum luce salutcm 
Nsevia lux, inquit, Nccvia uuiucn, avc.* — Mart. 

“The last time,” ^id Ciarence to himself, “that I traveUed 
this on exac^y tire same errand that I travel now, I* do 

* “ WTiatcw Hnfns does is nothinff, except Naivia he at his elbow. Be* he 
joyful or sorrowful, be he even silent, lie is still harjiinff upon her. He eats, he 
drinks, he asks, he denies, he assents. — Nicvia is his soie theme : no Nsevia, and 
he’s dumb. Yesterday at daybreak, he would fain write a letter of salutation to 
his father; * Hail Nxvia, light of my eyes,* quoth he; ‘hail, Nsevia, my divine 

oiie.’ ** 
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remember that I was honour€^ by the company of one, in all ' 
respects the opposite to mine honest host; for, wliereas in the 
latter there is a luxuriant and wild eccentricity, an open and blunt 
simplicity, and a shrewd sense, which looks not after pence, but 
peace ; so, in the mind of the friend of the late Lady Waddilove, 
there was a flat and hedged-in primness and narrowness of thought 
— an enclosure of bargains and profits of all species, — mustard- 
pots, rings, monkeys, chains, jars, and plum-coloured velvet 
inexpressibles, his ideas, with the true alchemy of trade, turned 
them all into gold ; yet was he also as shrewd and acu'Se as lie with 
whose character ho contrasts—equally with him seeking comfort 
and gladness, and an asylum, for his old age. Strange that all 
tempers should have a commen object, and nevei' a common road 
to it. But, since I have begun the contrast, let me liope that it 
may be extended in its omen unto mo ; let me hope that, as my 
encountering with the mcjrcantilc Brown brought me ill-luck in 
my enterprise, thereby signifying^ the crosses and vexations^ of 
those^ who labour in the cheateries and over-rcaehings which 
constitute^ the vocation of the world; s^ mj*^ meeting with the 
philosophical Cole, who has, both in vagrancy and rest,^bund 
cause to boast of happiness, authorities from his sl^udies to favour 
his inclination to each, and reason to despise what he* with Sir 
Kenelm Digby, would Avisely call — 

The fading bloHsOms of the earth ; 

so my meeting with him may prove a token of good speed to mine 
errand, and thereby denote prosperity to one who seeks not riches, 
nor honour, nor tlie conquest of knaves, nor the good word of fools, 
but happy love, and the bourne of its quiet home. 

Thus, half meditating, half moralising, and drawing, lixe a true 
lover, an omen of fear or hope from occurrenct's in which plain 
reason could have perceived neither type nor token, Clarence 
continued, and concluded, his day’s journey. He put up at the 
same little inn he had visited three years ago, and watched his 
opportunity of seeing Lady Flora alone. More fortunate in that 
respect, than he liad been before, such opportunity the very next 
day presented to him. 


CHAPTER LXYII. 

Duke.-Sir Valentine 1 

TAKr.— Yonder is Silvia, and Silvia’s mine. 

Val. — Thuzio, g^veback . — The Two Gentlemen of Vet oho* 

t. 

I THINK, mamma,” said Lady Flora to her mother, 
tl^e morning is so beautiful, I will go into tlie l^avilion to hnish my 
drawing.” 

” But Lord Ulswater will be here in an hour, or perhaps less — 
may I tell him where you are, and suftcr him to join you ? ” 

‘'^If you will accorapanv him,” answered I^ady Flora, coldly, as 
she took up her portefeuitle^ and withdrew. 
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. Now the pavilion was a small spamcr-house of stone, situated 
in the most retired part of the grounds belonging to Westborough 
Park. It was a favourite retreat with Lady Flora, even in tno 
winter months, for warm carpeting, a sheltered site, and a fire- 
place, constructed more lor comfort than economy, made it scarcely 
less adapted to that season than to the more genial suns of summer. 

The morning was so bright and .mild# that Lady Flora left open 
the door as she entered; she seated herself at the table, and, 
unmindful of her pretended employment, suflered the portefeuille 
to remain uimpened. Leaning her cheek upon her hand, she gazed 
.vacantly on the ground, and scarcely felt the tears which gathered 
slowly to her eyes, but, falling not, remained within the fair lids, 
chill and motionless, as if the thought which drew them there was 
bom of a sorrow less agitated than fixed and silent. 

The shadow of a man darkened the threshold, and there paused. 

Slowly did Flora raise her eyes, and the next moment Clarence 
Linden was by her side, and at her feet. 

“ Flora,” said he, in a tone trembling with its own emotions — 
” Flora, have years indeed separated us for ever— or dare I hope 
that we have misconstrued each other’s hearts, and that at this 
momei?b they yearn to be united with more than tho fondness and 
fidelity of old ?-^^peak to me, Flora, one word.” 

Ilut she had sunk on the chair overpowered; surprised, and 
almost insensible ; and it was not for some moments that she could 
utter words rather wrung from, Ilian dictat(‘d by, her thoughts. 

” Cruel and insulting— for what have vou come ? — is it at such a 
time that you taunt me with the remembrance of my past foUjr, or 
youi’ — your” (she paused for a moment, confused and hesitating, 
but presently recovering herself, rose, and added, in a calmer tone) 
— ** Surely, you liavc no excuse for this intrusion— you will suffer 
me to leave you.” 

“ No ! ” exclaimed Clarence, violently agitated— “ no ! Have 
you not wronged me, stung me, wounded me to the core by your 
injustice ! — and will you not hear now how ditterently I nave 
deserved from you ! — On a hod of fever and pain I thought only of 

J ou ; I rose from it animated by the hope of winning you ! Though, 
uring the danger of my wound, and my consequent illness, your 
parents alone, of all my intimate acquaintances, neglected to 
honour with an inquiry the man whom you professed to consecrate 
with your regard, yet scai’cely could my hand trace a single sen- 
tence betdl*e 1 wrote to you requesting an interview, in order to 
disclose my birth, and claim your plighted faith ! That letter was 
returned to me unanswered, unopened. My friend and benefactor, 
whose J^ortune 1 now inherit, promised to call upon your father, 
and advocate ray cause.* Death anticipated his kindness. As soon 
as^j for his^oss permitted me, I came to this very spot ! 

For three days I hovered about your house, seeking the meeting 
that you would fain deny me now. I could not any longer bear the 
torturing suspense I endured — I wrote to you — your father answered 
the letter. Here— here I have it still :— read !— note well the cool, 
the damning insult of each line ! I see that you knew not of this : 
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I rejoice at it ! Can j’ou voider that, on recoivinf? it, I subjectcct 
myself, no more to such alirJmts? 1 hastened abroad. On my 
return I met you. Where ? In crowds — in the p^litter of midnight 
assemblies—in the whirl of what the vain call pleasure ! I observed 
your countenance, your manner; was there in either a single token 
of endearing or regretful remembrance ? None ! 1 strove to 

harden my heart; I entered into politics, business, intrigue — I 
hoped, I longed, I burned to forget you, but in vain ! 

At last 1 heard that Itumour, though it had long preceded, had 
not belied the trutli, and that you were to be inarriec* — married to 
Lord Ulswatcr ! I will not say what I snflered, di* how idly I, 
summoned pride to resist aifection ! Lnt I would not have come 
now to molest you, Flora — ^to trouble your nu])tial rejoicings 'svith 
one thought of mp, if^ forgive me, I had not suddenly dreamt that 
I had cause to hope you had mistaken, not rejected, my heart ; 
that — you turn away, ‘Flora ! — ^yon blush ! — you weep— Oh, tell me, 
by one word, one look, that I was not deceived ! ** 

“ No, no, Clarence,’* said Flora, struggling with lier tears ; “ it 
is too late, too late, now ! Why, why did I not know this before ? 
1 nave promised, I am pledged ! — in less !lian two months I shall 
be the wife of another ! ^ 


** Never,** cried Clarence, ‘‘never! You promised on a false 
beliet ; they will not hind you to such a promise.^ Who is lie that 
claims you ? I am his equal in birth— in the worhFs name— and 
oh, by what worlds his superior in love ! I will ad vance my claim 
to you in his very teeth— nay, 1 will not stir from tJiese domains 
till you, your father, and my rival, hav(5 repaired my wrongs.** 

“ lie it so, sir ! ** — cri(!d a voice behind, and Ciareiicc tiinied, and 
beheld Lord Ulswatcr ! His dark countenance was jinslied with 


rage, which ho in vain endea voured to conceal ; and the smile oi' 
scorn that he strove to summon to his lip made a gliastly and 
unnatural contrast with the lowering of Ins brow, and llic lire of 
his eyes — “ 13e it so, sir,’’ he said, slowly advancing, and confruiit- 
ing Clarence. “ You will dispute my claims to the hand I.ady 
Flora Ardenne has long promised to one wlio, however nnwortliy 
of the gift, knows, at least, how to defend it. It is well ; let ns 
linish the dispute elsewhere. It is not the first time we shall have 
met, if not as rivals, as foes.** 


Clarence timicd from him without reply, for he saw Lady West- 
borough had just eii tei’cd tJie pavilion, and stood luuto anil trans- 
lixed at the door, with surprise, fear, and anger depick'a upon her 
regal and beautiful countenance. 


“ It is to you, madam,” said Clarence, approaching towards her, 
“ that I venture to appeal. Your daughter and 1, four lo^g years 
ago, exchanged our vows ; 5'ou flattered me with ilio hope that 
those vows were not displeasing to you; since then, a jahi-^Elrc&r- 
standing, deadly to my happiness and to 'hers, divided us. I 
come now to explain it. My birih may have seemed obscure ; I 
come to clear it : my conduct doubtful ; 1 come to vindicate it. I 
find Lord Ulswatcr my rival. I am willing to compare my preten- 
sions to his. I acknowledge tliat he has titles which I have not, — 
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, thftt .be has wealth, to which mine is but competence— -but titles 
and wealth, as tlie means of happiness, are to be referred to your 
daughter, to none else. You have only, in an alliance with me, to 
consider my character and my lineage : the latter flows from blood 
as pure as that which warms the veins of my rival ; the former 
stands already upon an eminence to which Lord Ulswater, in his 
loftiest visions, could nev(^r aspire. For the rest, madam, 1 adjure 
YOU, solemnly, as 3ml value your peace of mind, 3xur daughter’s 
happiness, your freedom from the agonies of future rtmiorse, and 
unavailing i^'gret, I adjure you not to divorce those whom God, 
who speaks in the deep heart, and the plighted vow, has already 
joined. This is a question in wdiicli your daughter’s permanent 
vroe or lasting linppiness, from this present hour to tile last sand of 
life, is concerned. It is to her that I refer it— let her be the 
judge.” 

And Clarence moved from Lady 'VYcsthorongh, who, agitated, 
confused, awed hy the spell of a power and a nature of which she 
luid not dreamed, stood pale and speechless, vainly, endeavouring 
to reply— ho moved I'rom Ikt towards Lady Flora, who leant, 
sobbing and convulsed* w’ith contending emotions, against the 
wall ; * nut Lord Ulswater, wdiose tiery blood was boiling wdth pas- 
sion, placed himgelf between Clarence and the unfortunate object 
of the contention. 

” Touch lier not, approacli her not !” he said, with a fierce and 
mcnijeing tone. ” Till 3ml liavo uroved janir pretensions superior 
to mine, unknown, presuming, ana probably base-born, as 3mu are, 
you w’ill only pass over ray body to your claims.” 

Chireiice stood still for one moment, evid(;ntl3’’ striving to master 
the wrath Avliich litei’allv swelled liis form Beyond its ordinary 
proportions; and Lady Westhorongh, recovering herself in tho 
brief pause, }iassed between the t^vo, and, tfiking her daughter’s 
arm, led her from th(‘ pavilion. 

” St a v', madam, for one instant !” cried Clarence ; and he caught 
hold oT luvr robe. 

T.ady 'NV estborough stood q^iiito erect and still, and drawing her 
stalely figure to its full height, said with that quiet dignity by 
wliidi a woman so often stills the angrier passions of men, ” 1 lay 
tlie prayer and command of a mother upon you. Lord Ulswater, 
and on you, sir, wliatever he 3mur real rank and name, not to 
make ipine and my daughter’s presence the scene of a contest 
whieli (ifthouours both. Still further, if Lady Flora’s hand and 
luy approval he an object of desiio to either, 1 make it a peremptory 
condition, with both of you, that a dispute already degrading to her 
name^jj)ass not from word to act. For you, Mr. Linden, if so I may 
■gdl 3^011, 1 promise that my daughter shall be left free and unbiassed 
tTi V, ’;.:i,tlia t reply 3mur singular conduct wliich I doubt not her 
own dignity and sense will suggest ! ” # 

“ By ncaveit ! ” exclaimed l.ord Ulswater, utterly beside himself 
with rage, which, suppressed at the beginning of Lady West- 
horougli’s speech, had been kindled into double fury by its con- 
clusion, “ you w^ill not snfler Lady Flora, no, nor any one but her 
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affianced bridegroom, her only legitimate defender, to answer this' 
arrogant intruder ! You cannot think that her hand, the hand of 
my future wile, shall trace line or word to one who has so insulted 
her with his addresses, and me with his rival^.” 

“ Man ! ” cried Clarence, abruptly, and seizing Lord Uls water 
fiercely by the arm, “there are some causes which will draw 
fire from ice— beware — ^beware how you incense me to pollute my 
soul with the blood of a ** 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Lord Ulswater. 

Clarence bent down and whispered one word in his jar. 

Had that word been the spell with which the sorcerers of old* 
disarmed the fiend, it could not have wrought a greater change 
upon Lord Ulswater’s mien and face. He staggered back 
several paces ; the glow of his swarihy check faded into a death- 
like paleness ; the word which passion had conjured to his tongue 
died there in silence ; and ho stood with eyes dilated and fixed on 
Clarence’s face, on which their gaze seemed to force some unwilling 
certainty. 

But Linden did not wait for him to recover his self-possession ; 
he hurried after Lady Westborough, who,’ with her daiigh^T, was 
hastening home. 

“ Pardon me. Lady Westborough,” he said (r.ilie approached) 
with a tone and air of deep resi)oct, “ pardon me— but will you 
sufler mo to hope that Lady Flora and yourself will, in a moment 
of Moatcr calmness, consider over all I liavo said ? — and — that she 
— ^tliat you. Lady Flora (added ho, changing the obje(5t of his 
address), will vouch sale one line of unprejudiced, unbiassed reply, 
to a love which, however misrepresented and calumniated, lias in 
it, I dare say, nothing that can disgrace her to whom, Avitli an 
enduring constancy , and undimraed, though uiihoping ardour, it 
has been inviolably dedicated?” 

Lady Flora, though slie spoke not, lifted her eyes to his, and in 
that glance was a magic which made his heart burn with a sudden 
and Hashing joy that atoned for the darkness of years. 

“I assure, you, sir,” said Lady Westborough, touched, in spite 
of herself, with the sincerity and respect of Clarence’s bearing, 
“that Lady Flora will reply to any letter of explanation oi* pro-, 
posal : for myself, I will not even see her answer. Where shall it 
DO sent to you ?” 

“ I have taken my lodgings at the inn, by your parl^. 'rates. 1 
shall remain there till— till ” 

Clarence paused, for his heart was full ; and, leaving the sentence 
to be concluded as his listeners pleased, he di*cw himself aside fi'oia 
their path, and sufiered them to proceed. p 

As te was feeding his eyes with the last glimpse of their 
ere a turn in the grounds snatched them from, his view, iKHWSra a 
ra^iid stop behind, and Lord Ulswater, approaching, laid his hand ‘ 
upon Linden’s shoulder, and said calmly, 

“Are you furnished with proof to support the word you 
uttered? 

“lam!” replied Clarence, haughtily 
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And will you favour me with it ?” 

“ At your leisure, my lord,” rejoined Clarence. 

“ Enough ! — ^Namc your time, and I will attend you.” 

” On Tuesday : — I require till then to produce my witnesses.” 

“ So he it— yet stay : on Tuesday I have military business at 

W , some miles hence — the next^day let it be — the place of 

meeting where you please.” 

” Here, then, my lord,” answered Clarence ; “you have insulted 
me grossly before Lady Westborough and your affianced bride, 
and beforAthem nw vindication and answer should be given.” 

“ You are right,^* said Lord Ulswater ; “ be it hq^e, at the hour 
of twelve.” Clarence bowed his assent, and withdrew. 

liOrd Ulswater remained on the spot, with downcast eyes, and a 
brow on which thought had succeeded passion. 

“ If true,” said he aloud, though unconsciously, “ if this be true, 
why then I owe him reparation, and he shall have it at my haoids. 
I owe it tOLhim on my account, and that of one now no more. Till 
we meet, I will not again see Lady Flora ; after that meeting, 
perliaps I may resign her for ever.” 

A’l'l with these words the yomig nobleman, who, despite of many 
evil and overhiearing qualities, had, as we have said, his redeeming 
virtues, in whi^h a capricious and unsteady generosity was one, 
walked slowly to the nouse — ^wrote a brief note to Lady West- 
borough, the piu'port of which the next chapter will disclose ; and 
then, summoning his horse, flung himself on its back, and rode 
hastily away. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

W’c will examine if those accidents, 

>Yliicli common fame call injuries, hai)pcn to him 
Deservedly or no . — The New Inn. 

FfiOM LOKD TTLSWATEK TO LADY WESTBOKODCn. 

“ Fougive mo, dearoist Lady Westborough, for my violenee — 
you know and will allow for the infirmities of my temper. I have 
to make you and Lady Flora one request, which I trust you will 
not refe"%me. 

“Ho not see, or receive any communication from, Mr. Linden 
till Wednesday ; and on that day, at the hour of twelve, suffer 
me to meet him at your house. I will then either prove him to 
he thw basest of impogtors, or, if I fail in this, and Lady Flora 
h^.'^^qurs my rival with one sentiment of preference, I will, without 
a nidiiiiur, submit her decree and my rejection. Dare I tmst 
■tho t this petition will be accorded to one who is, with great regard 
and esteem, 

“&c. &c. &d.” 

“ This is fortunate,” said Lady Westborough gently to her 
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daughter, who, leaning her head on her mother’s bosom, suflerod 
hopes, the sweeter for their long sleep, to divide, if not wholly to 
possess, her hcuirt. “ Wc shall have now time well and carefully to 
reflect over what will be best for your future happiness. We owe 
this delay to one to whom you have been aiflanced. Let us, there- 
fore, now merely WTite to Jlr. Linden, to inform him of Ijord 
Ulswater’s request ; and to sayihat if he wdll meet his lordship at 
.the time appointed, we, that is /, shall be happy to sec him.” 

Lady Flora sighed, but she saw the reasonableness of her 
motlier’s proposal, and, pressing Lady AVestborough’s lifAnd, mur- 
mured her assept. 

‘‘At all events,” thought Lady AVestborough, as she wTote to 
Clarence, ” the affair can but terminate to advautag(‘. If Lord 
TJlswater proves Mr. Linden’s unworthiness, tlie suit of the latter 
is, of course, at rest for ever : if not, and Mr. Linden be indeed all 
that'he asserts, my daughter’s choice cannot bo an (dection of re- 
proach ; Lord Ulswatcr promises peaceably to withdraw Lis pre- 
tensions ; and thougli Mr. Linden may not possess his rani: or 
fortune, ho is certainly one with whrim, if of ancient blood, any 
family would be proud of an alliance.” . 

Blending with these reflections a considerable share of curiosity 
and interest in a secret which partook so strongly of rojonncL , 
Lady Westborough despatched her note to Clareiujc. T.:ie answ tir 
returned was brief, respectful, at::d not only acquiescent in, but 
grateful for, the proposal. 

AVith this aiTangement, both Lady AVesthorough mid Lady Tlora 
were compelled, though ivilb very different feelings, to be; satisfied ; 
and an agreement was established betivccn them, to the ellcet that, 
if Linden’s namo lui blemished through th/? api)oint(‘d 

ordeal, Lady Flora was to be left to, and favoured in, lier o’,, !! 
election; while, on the contrary, if Lord Uiswater smsi.-edid in the 
proof he had spoken of, his former footing in tbe family wsis to Im 
fully re-established, and our unfortunate adventurer for over 
discarded. 

To this Lady Flora readily consented; for wdlli a sanguine and 
certain trust in her lover’s truth and honour, which viis teiihild 
moi’G strong for her late suspicions, slie would not allow Ijorsolf a 
doubt as *5) the result; and with an impatience, mingleil with a 
rapturous exhilaration of spirit, whicdi brought back t o lier ilie 
freshness and radiancy of licr youngest years, she c(p:aled the 
hours and moments to the destined day. 

Awhile such was the state of aiiairs at AVestborough rark, 
Clarence was again on horseback, and on another excursion. By 
the noon of the day following that which, had seen liis ctentful 
meeting with Lady Flora, ho found himstdf approaching^ Jloi 
extreme boundaries of the county in which Mordaunt Coufi^nd. 

the memorable tov/n of W , were situated. ’J’h/^ characteristics ■ 

of the countiy were now materially changed from those wliicij 
gave to the vicinity of Algernon’s domains its wild andniicultivatcd 
aspect. 

As Clarence slowly descended a hill of considerable steepness 
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r.nd lengtli, a prospect of singular and luxurious beauty opened to 
his view. The noblest of i5ngland*s rivers was seen through 
“ turfs and shades and dowers,” pursuing “ its silver-winding 
vray.” On tlie opposite banks lay, embosomed in the golden glades 
of uutiiniii, the busy end po])ulous town that from the heijjht 
seemed still and lifeless as an enchanted city, over wdiich the mid- 
day snu hung like a guardian spirit? Behind, in sweeping diver- 
sity, stn'tched wood and dale, and fields despoiled of their rich 
iiai vcst, yet still presenting a yellow surface to the eye ; and ever 
find aii()ii»sonio bright patch of green, demanding the gaze as if by 
a lingering siiell Ifoni the past spring ; while, here and there, snire 
and hamlet studded the liuidscape, or some lowdy*cot lay, backed 
by tlui rising ground or the silent woods, wdiite and solitary, and 
sending u])* its faint tribute of smoke in spires to the altar.s of 
Heaven. The river w'as more pregiiaut of life than its banks: 
liarge and boat wore gliding gailv dov/n the wave, and the glad oar 
of tlio fnmicnt and sh-nder vessels consocrattid to pleasure was seen 
dim])liTig the w'ater,.made by distance smoother tnan glass. 

Oil the right side ^f Clarence’s road, as he descended the hill, 
lay wide plantations of lir and oak, divided iVom the road by a 
pLirli iiali ng, the uneven sides of wdiicli were covered with brown 
moss, and w’l«ch, at rare openings in the young Avood, gave 
glimpses <»f a park, seemingly extending ovor'a great space, tlie 
theatre of many a staUdy eopiie and oaken grove, w’hich might 
have served tlui Lruids Avitli fane and temple meet for the savage 
siihiimity of their worship. ^ 

Upon these uiifreciucnt views, Clarence checked his horse, and 
gazed, Avith emotions sAVoet yet hitter, over the pales, along the 
gi'cen expanse AvJiich they contained. And once, Avhen through 
the tr(?cs lie caught a slight glimpse of the whiUt walls of the man- 
sion they adorned, all the years of his childh()f)d si.emoil to rise on 
his heart, thrilling to its farthest depths Avith a mighty and .sonw- 
ful, yet sweet, melody, and — 

Siufjiiig of boyhocul back — tlie voices of bis home. 

nome! yes, amidst those groves had the April of Ids life lavished 
its fiiingled smiles and tears ! There Avas the s])ot hallowod bt” his 
earliest joys ! and the sctiiie of soitow still, more sacred than joys ! 
and now, after many 3^ears, the exiled boy came back, a prosperous 
and tTiVr^glil fill man, to take but one brief glnnee of that home 
Avhich to him liad been less hospitable than a straniver’s dwelling, 
and to find a Avitness, among those who rcmemheicd him, of bis 
very J^irth and identity ! 

lie wound tlie asceftt at last, and entering a small town at^the 
of *the hill, A\’hich Avas exactly facing the larger one ojyjtho 
opposite shore of tno river, put up liis horse at one of the inns ; 
and then, wdtft a beating heart, rv^inounted the liill, and, entering 
the park by one of its lodges, found himself once more in the 
haunt.s of his cliildhood 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

Oh, the steward, the steward— I might have gnesscd as much. 

Tales of the Crusaders. 

The eveuingr was already beginning to close and Clarence was 
yet wandering. in the park, and retracing, with liis li cart’s eye, 
each knoll, and tree, and tuft, once so familiar to liis wanderings. 

At the time we shaU again bring him pcrsoudlly before the 
reader, ho was leaning against a i iron fence that, running along 
the left wing of the house, separated the pleasure-grounds from t])o 
park, and gazing, with folded arms and wistful eyes, upon the 
scene on which the dusk of twilight was gradually gathering. 

^ The house was built originally in the reign of Charles I I. ; it had 
since received alteration and additions, and now presented to the 
eye a vast pile of Grecian, or rather 1 talian, architecture, i eter- 
ogeneously blended with the massive window, the stiff coping, and 
the heavy roof which the age immediately following' the Revolution 
introduced. The extent of the building, and the grandeur of the 
circling demesnes, were sufficient *co render the mansion imposing 
in effect ; while, perhaps, the style of the arcjhitecturo was calcu- 
lated to conjoin a stately comfort with magnificence, and to atone 
in solidity for any deficiency in grace. At a little distance from 
the house, and placed on a much more commanding site, were some 
ancient and ivy-grown ruins, now scanty indeed, and fast moulder- 
ing into decay, but sufficient to show the antiquarian the remains 
of what once had been a hold of no ordinary size and power. 
These were the wrecks of the old mansion, which was recorded by 
tradition to have been reduced to this state by accidental fire, 
during the banishment of its lo5"al owner in the time of the Pro- 
tectorate. Upon ]:is return, the present house Avas erected. 

As Clarence was thus stationed, ho perceived an elderly man 
apmuach towards him. “ This is fortunate,” said he to himsdf— 
” the very person I have been Avatching for. ‘Well, years have 
passed lightly over old Wardour : still the same precise garb — ^the 
same sturdy and sIoav step— the same upright form.” 

The person thus designated noAv drew near enough for parlan ce ; 
and, in atone a little authoritative, though very respectful, inquii*ed 
if Clarence had any business to transact with him. 

“ I beg pardon,” said Clarence, slouching his liat over hiK face, 
“for lingering so near the house at this hour : but I havb sp»»-iv 
mstily years ago, and indeed, been a guest within its walls ; and it 
is rather my interest for an old friend, than my cunodty. to examine 
a new one, which you are to blame fur my trespass.” 

“ Oh, sir,” answered Mr. Wardour, a short and rather stout man, 
of about sixty-four, attired in a chocolate coat, grey breeches, and 
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silk stockinji^s of the same dye, which, by the waning light, took a 
Bombrerand sjidder hue— “oh, sir— pray make no apology. I am 
only sorry the hour is so late, that I cannot offer to show you the 
interior of the house : perhaps, if you arc staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, you would like to see it to-morrow. You were here, I 
take it, sir, in my old lord*s time . 

“I was!— upon a visit to his‘ second son— we had been boys 
together.” 

“What! Master Clinton?” cried the old man, with extreme 
animation ; and then suddenly changing his voice, added, in a 
subdued and sadd&ed tone, “ Ah ! poor young gentleman, I wonder 
where he is now ?” 

“ Why — is he not in this country ?” asked Clarence. 

“Yes— no — that is, 1 can*t exactly say where he is— I wish 1 
could — ^poor Master Clinton — I loved him as my own son.” 

“ You surprise me,” said Clarence. “ Is there anything ih the 
fate of Cljpton L*Estrange that calls forth your pity ! If so, you 
would gratify a much bettor feeling than curiosity if you would 
inform me of it. The,fact is, that I came here to seek him ; for I 
havQ,,bcen absent from the country many years, and on my return, 
my first inqiyry was for my old friend and schoolfellow. None 
Imovr anything*of him in London, and I imagined, therefore, that 
he might have settled down into a country gentleman. I was 
fully prepared to find him mar^ialling the fox -hounds or beating 
the preserves ; and you may consequently imagine my mortiiication 
on learning, at my inn, that he had not been residing here for 
many years ! further I know not ! ” 

“ Ay — ay — sn*,” said the old steward, who had listened^ very 
attentively to Clarence's detail, “ had you pressed one of the village 
gossips a little closer, you would doubtless have learned more! 
lint *tis a story I don’t much love telling, although formerly I 
could have talked of Master Clinton by the hour together, to any 
one who would have had the patience to listen to me.” ■ 

“You have really created in me a very painful desire to learn 
more,” said Clarence ; “ and if I am not intruding on any family 
secrets, you would oblige me greatly by whatever information you 
maypthiiik proper to afford to an early and attached friend owlie 
person in question.” 

“Well, sir, weU,” replied Mr. Wardour, who, without impu- 
tation«K’^ ^liis discretion, loved talking as well as any other old 
gentleman of sixty-four, “ if you will condescend to step up to my 
house, I shall feel happy and proud to converse with a friend of 
my dear young master’s ; and you are heartily welcome to the 
inlbrniation I can give ^rou.” , 

* “I thank you sincerely,” said Clarence; “but suffer me^to 
propodC^v as an ameifdment to 3'oiir offer, that you accompan/lae 
•for an hour pr two to my inn.” 

“ A"ay, sir,” answered the old gentleman, in a piqued tone, “ I 
trust you will not disdain to honour me with your company. 
Thank Heaven, I can afibrd to be liospitabie now and then.” 
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Clarence, who seemed to have his own reasons for the amendment 
he had proposed, still strufjgled against this odor, i ut was at last, 
from fear of - oftending the honest steward, obliged to accede. 

Striking across a path, which led through a corner of tlie 
plantation, to a space of ground containing a small garden, quaintly 
trimmed in the Dutch taste, jindahrick house of moderate diraen- 
eions, half ovtu-growii with ivy and jessamine, Clai’encc and liis 
invitor paused at the door of the said mansion, and the latter 
welcomed his guest to his abode. 

“ Pardon me,** said Clarence, as a damsel in vraiting opened the 
door, “ but a very severe attack of rheumatism '■obliges me to keej) 
on my hat; you will, [ hope, indulge me in my rudeness.” 

**To 1)0 sure— to he sure, sir. I myself suflbr* terribly from 
rheumatism in tlio winter — though you look young, sir, very young-, 
to have an old man’s complaint. Ah, the people of my <iay were 
more careful of themselves, and that is the reason v.'o are sucli 
stout fellows in.our age.” ^ 

And the worthy steward looked (*om|)lac(mtly down at legs, 
which very substantially filled their comely investments. 

“True, sir,” said Clarence, laying his iiand upon that of the 
steward, who was just about to open the door of an ap^rtThent; 
**hut suffer mo at least to p(]ucst you not to intri chico me to a?'-' 
of the ladies of your family. I could not, WTre my very life at 
stake, think of aflrontiiig them by not dofling my hat. I have the 
keenest sense of wliat is due to the sex, and I must seriously 
entreat you, for the sake of my health, during the whole of the 
coming winter, to sufl'er our conversation not to take place in their 
presence.” 

“ Sir — I honour your politeness,” said the prim little steward : 
“I. myself, like every true Lriton, reycreiico the ladies; wc will, 
therefore, retire to my study. Mary, girl,” turning to tiu) attendant, 
“see that wo have a nice chop for supper, in 3 naif an hour; and 
tell your mistress that I have a goiitlerafai of quality with mo ui)on 
particular business, and must not ho disturbed.” 

"VVith these injunctions, the steward led the way to the farther 
end of the- house, and, having ushered Ids guest into a small 
paii'our, adorned with sundry law'-books, a groat ma p of the estate, 
a print of the late owner of it, a rusty gun Kiting ovit the fire- 
place, two stuffed pheasants, and a little raaliogany bullet — liaving, 
we sav, led Clarence to this sanctuary of retiring stowarj:]‘=-hip, ho 
placed a seat for him and said — ^ 

“ Between yon and me, sir, he it respectfully said, I am not 
sorry that our little confabulation should pass alone. Ladies are 
very delightful — very delightful, certainly ; but they vron*!* let one 
tdll a story one’s own way — they are lidgetty, you know, sir— 
fii^etty — nothing more *, ’tis a trifle, but it is* unpleasant hrsidlfs, 
my wdfe was Master Clinton's foster-mother, and f^he can’t' hear a. 
word about him, without running on into a Idhg rigmarole of wdiat 
he did as a baby, and so forth. 1 like people to be chatty, sir, but 
not garrulous ; I can't bear garrulity— at least in a female. But, 
suppose, sir, W'€ defer our story till after supper r A glass of wine 
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or \mrm puncli makes talk glide more easily ; besides, sir,^ want 
somclliing to ctmlort me when 1 talk about Master Clinton. Poor 
genlhanan, he was so comely, so handsome!*’ 

“ Did you think so?” said Clarence, turning towards the fire.. 

“Think so!” ejaculated the steward, almost angrily; and 
forthwith he launciied out into an encomimn on the perfections, 
7iersonal, moral, and mental, of Maifter Clinton, which lasted till 
tJie gentle Mary entered to lay the cloth. This reminded the old 
steward of the glass of "wine which wms so ethcacious in making 
talk glide easily ; and going to the bufiet before mentioned, he 
drew fortli tAvo booties, both of port. Having carefully and warily 
decanted botli, he changed the subject of bis praise;; and, assuring 
Clarence that the wine he Avas about to taste Avas, at least, as old 
as Master Clinton, having been piu'chascd in ioyoiis celebration of 
the young gentleman’s birth-day, ho Avhiled away the minutes 
Avith a ghnving eulogy on its generous qualities, till Mary entered 
Avitli tlu* sup]jcr. 

Clareiit^', Avith an appetite sharpened, despite his romance, by a 
long hist, did ample justice to the faro; and the old steward, 
warming into familiarity Avith tlie virtues of the far-famed port, 
ciia,Ue(j>iiid laughed in U strain half simple and liulf-shreAvd. 

The nr<) bripg stirred up to a free blaze, the hearth swept, and 
all tlie tokens of supper, save and except the Idugly bottle and its 
subject gla.s.sos, btdng removed, the steward and liis guest drcAV 
closer to each othei’, and the former began his story. 


CIlAPTKll LXX. 

I’lie actors are at hand, and by their show, 

You shall, huow all that you are like to know. 

Midsumnmr NighVs Dream, 

“ Yoit Iviunv, probably, sir, that my late lord Avas twice married : 
by liis iiv.st Avif'e he had three children, only one of Avhom, the 
younge.st, though noAV the present carl, survived the first jicriod of 
infniicy. When Master Francis, as Ave ahvays called him, i»spitc 
of liis Mccoi^sion to the title of viscount, ayus about six years old, 
my JjJicly died, and, a year afterwards, my lord married again. 

I J is sooBnd Avifo was uncommonly handsome ; she was a Miss 
Talbot (a Catholic), daugliter of Colonel Talbot, and niece to the 
celebrated beau, Squire Talbot, of Siiarsdale Park. I*oor lady ! 
tlifA; say that she married my lord through a momentary pique 
against a former loVer. However that may be, she was a ffine, 
hig«b-.5pirited crcjy^urc — ^very violent^ in temper, to be sure| but 
generous and kind Avhen her passion Avas over: and Ikrwever 
haughty to h*er equals, charitable and compassionate to the poor. 

“ She had hut one son, Master Clinton. XeA^er, sir, shall I forgot 
the rejoicings that were made at his birth ; for my lord doted on 
his second wife and had disliked his first, Avhom he had nuirried 
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for her fortune ; and it was therefore natural that ho should prefer 
the child of the present wife to Master Francis, it is sad to 
think how love can change ! Well, sir, my lord seemed literally to 
he wrapt up in the infant ; he nursed it, and fondled it, and hung 
over it, as if he had been its mother rather than its father. My 
lady desired that it might be christened by one of her family 
names ; and my lord consenting, it was called Clinton. — (The wine 
is with you, sir ! Do observe mat it has not changed colour in the 
least, notwithstanding its age !) 

“My lord was fond of a quiet, retired life; indeed, Jie was a 

g reat scholar, and spent the chief part of his tim's among his books. 

r. Latinas, thp young gentleman’s tutor, said his lordship made 
Greek verses better than Dr. Latinas could make English ones, so 
you may judge of his learning. But my lady went constantly to 
town, and was among the gayest of the gay; nor did she often 
come down here without bringing a whole troop of guests. Lord 
help us, what goings on there used to be at the great house !•— such 
dancing and music, and dining, and supping, and shooting-parties, 
fishing-parties, gipsy-parties ; you would have thought all England 
was merry-makmg there. 

“ But my lord, though he indulged niy lady in all hc-y whims 
and extravagance, seldom took much share in tnejyjL himself. 
was constantly occupied with his library and children, nor did he 
ever suffer either Master Francis or Master Clinton to mix with the 

g iests. He kept them voiy close’ at their studies, and when the 
tter was six years old, I do assure you, sir, he could say his 
Propria quae inarihus better than 1 can. — (You don’t drink, sir.) 
When Master Francis was sixteen, and Master Clinton eight, the 
former was sent abroad on his travels with a German tutor, and 
did not return to England for many years afterwards ; meanwhile 
Master Clinton grew up to the age of fourteen, increasing in 
comeliness and goodness. He was very fond of his studies, much 
more so than Master Francis had been, and was astonishingly 
forward for his years. So my lord loved him better and better, 
and would scarcely ever suffer him to be out of his sight. 

“When Master Clinton was about the age I mentioned, viz. 
fourteen, a gentleman of the name of Sir Clinton Manners became 
a corntant visitor at the house, lleport said that ho was always 
about my ladj*' in London, at llanelagh, and the ball-rooms and 
routs, and all the fine places — and certainly he was scarcely, ever 
from her side in the pleasure parties at the park. But mv lady 
said that he was a cousin of hers and an old playmate in childhood, 
and so he was— and unhappily for her, something more too. My 
lord, howeyer, shut up in liis library, did not pay any attention to 
my lady’s intimacy with Sir Clinton ; on the contrary, as he was a 
cousin and friend of hers, his lordship seemed, always hanny to' 
see tern, and was the only person in the neighbourhood who Fad no 
suspicion of what was going on. • 

“ Oh, sir, it is a melancholy story, and I can scarcely persuade 
myself to tell it. (It is really delicious wine this— six-and-twenty 
years old last hirih-day—-io say nothing of its age before I bought 
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it — Ah !) — ^Well. sir, the blow came at last like a thunder-tjlap — 
my lady, findipj| disguise was in vain, went oif with Sir Clinton, 
lictters were discovered which showed that they had corresponded 
for years — thal^ he was her lover before marriage — that she, in a 
momentary passion with him, had accepted my lord*s offer— that 
she had always repented her precipitation — and that she had called 
her son after his name — all this and ftiuch more, sir, did my lord 
leara, as it were, at a single blow.' 

“ He obtained a divorce, and Sir Clinton and my lady went 
abroad. Hut from that time my lord was never tlie same man. 
Always proud and ffloomy, he now became intolerably violent and 
morose. He shut himself up, saw no company of any description, 
rarely left the house, and never the park — and, from being one 
of the gayest places in the country, sir, the mansion became as 
dreary and deserted as if it had been haunted. (It is for you to 
begin the second bottle, sir.) 

“ But the most (jxtraorainary change in my lord was in his 
conduct to* Master Clinton — from doating upon hihi, to a degree 
that would have spoilt any temper less sweet than my poor young 
master’s, he took the*inost violent aversion to him.^ From the 
circumsi.!flice of his name, and the long intimacy existing between 
V. *lady and Itct lov(jr, his lordship would not believe that Master 
Clinton was his own child; and indeed I must confess there 
speiTKjd good ground for his suspicions. Besides this. Master 
Clinton took very much after his mother. He had her eyes, hair, 
and beautiful features, so that my lord could never see him with- 
out being reminded of his disgrace ; therefore, whenever the poor 
young gentleman came into his presence, he would drive him out, 
with oaths and threats, which rung through the whole house. 
He could not even bear that he should have any attendance or 
respect from the servants, for he considered him guite as an alien 
like, and worse than a stranger ; and his lordship’s only delij^ht 
secjined to consist in putting upon him every possible indignity 
and affront. But Master Clinton was a high-spirited young gen- 
tleman, and after having in vain endeavoured to soothe my lord 
by compliance and respect, he at last utterly avoided his lord- 
ship, *s presence. 

‘^Ho gave up his studies in a great measure, and wandlred 
about the park and woods all day, and sometimes even half the 
nighW his mother’s conduct and his father’s unkindness seemed 
to prey upon his health and mind, and, at last, he grew almost 
as much altered as my lord. From being one of the merriest 
boys possible, full of life and spirits, he became thoughtful and 
down tost, his step lost its lightness, and his eye all the fire which 
.used once quite to warn one’s heart when one looked at it ; in short, 
sir, t >o>sin8 of the mother -were visited as much upon the child as 
the husband. , (Not the least tawny, sir, you see, though iffis so 
old !) 

“ My lord at first seemed to be glad that he now never saw his 
son ; but, by degrees, I think, he missed the pleasure of venting 
liis spleen upon him ; and so ho ordered my young master not to^ 
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stir oilfc without his leave, and confined him closer than over to 
his studies. Well, sir (if it were not for this porft I could not get 
out another sentence — !), there used then to be saa*scenes between 
them : my lord was a terribly passionate man, Kid said things 
sharper than a two-edged sword, as the Psalms express it; and 
though Master Clinton was one of the mildest and best tempe^-od 
boys imaginable, yet he could not at all times curb his spirit; 
and, to my mind, when a man is perpetually declaring he is not 
your father, one may now and then be forgiven in forgetting that 
you are to behave as his son. 

“Things Avoiit on in this way sadly enom^h for about three 
years and a half, when Master Clinton was nearly eighteen. One 
evening, after my lord had been unusually ^’tormy, ]\Taster^ 
Clinton’s spirit warmed, I suppose, and, from word to word, the 
dispute increased, till my lord, in a furious rage, ordered in the 
servants, and told them to horsewhip his son. Imagine, sir, what 
a disgrace to that noble house ! lint there was not one of them 
who would not rather have cut off his right hand tliaii laid a 
finger upon Master Clinton, so greatly was he beloved; and, at 
last, my lord summoned his own gentleman, a German, six feet 
high, entirely devoted to his lordship, and commaudod hi upon 
pain of instant dismissal, to make use, in his presoilce, ot' a hoT*^ ' 
whip which ho put into his hand. 

“ The GeiTuan did not dare refusf^, so ho approached Marster 
Clinton. The servants were still in the room, and perhaps they 
would have been hold enough to rescue Master Clinton, had there 
been any need of their assistance ; but he was a tall youth, as hold 
as a hero, and, when the German approached, ho caught him by 
the throat, threw him down, and very nearly strangled him ; lio 
then, while my lord was speechless with rage, left the room, and 
did not return all night. (What a body it has, sir— Ah !) 

* The next morning I was in a little ^.^•oom adjoining my lord’s 
study, looking over some papers and maps, ills lordship did not 
know ot* my presence, but was sitting alone at breakfast, when 
Master .Clinton suddenlv entered the study; the door leading to 
my room was ajar, and 1 heard all the conversation that ensued. 

^ “ My lord asked him very angrily how he had dared absent, 
hiiftkelf all night: hut Master Ciinton making no reply to this 
question, said, in a very calm, loud voice, wdiicfi I'Tnink 1 hear 
now, — ‘My lord, after the insult you have oli'ered to n^ it is 
perhaps unnecessary to observe that nothing could inffuce me to 
remain under youi* roof. I come, thcrcforcj, to take my last leave 
of you.* 

“He paused, and my lord (probably, like me, being taken by 
surprise) making no reply, he continued. * ‘You have often told, 
lord, that I am not your son ; if this he possible, .oratmucfi 
th?jd!iore must you rejoice at the idea of ridding ypur presence of 
an intruder.* ‘ And howj sir, do you expect to live, fexcept upon 
my bounty r* exclaimed my lord. ‘ You remember,* answered my 
young master, ‘ that a humble dependent of my mother’s familv^ 
who had been^ our governess in childhood, left me, at her death, 
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the carnir).c:s of her lifo. I believe tlicj amount to nearly a-^hou* 
sand ponnds — 3 look to your lordship’s honour, eitliei* for the 
principal or thcAcarly interest, as may please you best: farther 1 
ask not Ironi y%i.* * And do you think, sir,* cried my lord, almost 
scrcaminp: with passion, ‘that upon that bofjgarly pittaiicci you 
•shall f?o forth to dishonour, more than it is yet dishonoured, tho 
name of iny ancient house? Do you think, sir, that that name to 
which you fiavo no pretension, though tlie law iniqiiitously grants 
It you,* shjill bo sullied either ^dtli trade or robbery? for to one 
or the other you must necessarily be driven.* * I foresaw your 
speech, my h)rd, dhd am prepared with an answer. Far be it 
from me to thrust myself into any family, the liead of which thinks 
• proper to reject mo — far bo it from mo to honour my humblo 
ibrtiines with a name which 1 am as willing as youi'self to disown : 
1 purpose, therefore, to adopt a new one ; and whatever may he 
my fiiturci fate, that name will screen me liotli from your remcm- 
hrariec and tlie Avorld’s knowledge. Are you satislied now,* my 
lord?* 

“ Ills lordship did pot answer for some minutes ; at last, ho 
said,»siic^ringlv, ‘ Go, boy, go! I am delighted to liear you have 
iU^cided*^ w^^ll. Leave word with my steward where you wish 
^vdTlr clothes to* bo sent to you: Heaven forbid I shoula rob you 
eitlu^r of your wardrobe or your princedy fortune. Wardour 
will transmit to ^’ou the lattctt, <Jvon to tho last penny, by the 
same oonveyaiico as that whicli is honoured by tho former. And 
nqw good morning, sir ; yet stay, and mark my words — never dare 
to re-enter my house, or to expect an iota more of fortune or 
favour from me. And hark ytni, sir*~if you dare violate your 
word, if you dare, during my life, at least, assume a name which 
you were born to sully, my curse, my deepest, heartiest, eternal 
curs(>, }>o upon your lioad in tliis v^orld and the next ! * * Fear not, 
my lt)rd, my \vord is pledged/ said the young gentleman; and the 
next moment I heard his parting stop in the hall. 

“ Sir, my heart was full (your glass is empty !), and my head 
spun round as if I W’cre on a prt’cipice : but 1 was detiTmined my 
young master sliould not go till 1 had eaugbt another dimpse of 
hisedear face, so 1 gently left the room 1 was in, and Juistening 
out of thedymso by a private entrance, met M aster Clinton M tlio 

? ark, not vary far from tlio spot where I saw you, sir, just now. 

'o ITi/ sj;irprisc, there was no sign of grief or agitation upon his 
countenance : 1 had never seen him look so i)roua, or for years, so 
happy. 

“ ‘ Wardour,* said he, in a gay tone, when ho saw me, ‘I was 
goin^* to your house ; my luther has at last resolved that I should, 
like^ray brother, commence my travels, and I wish to leave with 
you'^tHo addi'ess <ft‘ tho place to which my clothes, &o., will be 
sent.* , . . ^ 

“ I could not contain ain?:, longer when I heard this, sir ; I burst 
into teaiircoiifesf^^ accidentally heard his conversation 

W'ith my lord, and besought him not to depart so hastily, and with 
so small a fortune ; but he shook his head, and would not hear me. 
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‘ Beheve me, my good Wardour,’ said he, ‘ that since my unli.^py v 
mother’s flight, I have never felt so elated or if) liappy as I do 
now : one should go through what I have done, to 'earn the rapture 
of independence. He then told me to have hisHuggage sent to 
him, under his initials of C. L., at the Golden Fleece, the principal 

inn in the town of W , which, you know, sir, is at the othcK 

end of the county, on ths road to Loudon; and then, kindly 
shaking mo by the hand, ho broke away from me ; hut he turned 
back before he had got three paces, and said (and then, for the 
first time, the pride of his countenance fell, and the tcftrs stood in 
his eyes), ‘ Wardour, do not divulge what you'have heard : put as * 
^jgpQd.a face upon my departure as you can, and let the blame, if 
any, fall upon me, not upon your lord : after all, be is to be pitied^ 
not blamed, and I can never forget that he once loved me.* He 
did not wait for my answer, perhaps he did not like to show mo 
how much he was aftected, but hurried down the park, and I soon 
lost sight of him. My lord that very morning sent for me, de- 
manded what* address his son had left, and gave Ae a letter, 
enclosing, I suppose, a bill for my poor young master’s fortune, 
ordering it to be sent with the clothes immediately. 

^ “ Sir, 1 have never seen or heard aught of the dear v^ntleman 
since: >'ou must forgive me, I cannot help tears, tsfr — (the wiae-i.. 
with you).” 

” But the mother, the mother ! */ said Clarence, earnestly, ” what 
became of her ? she died ahrf»ad, two years since, did she not ? ” 

” She did, sir,” answered the honest st;eward, refilling his glass. 

“ They say that she lived very unhappily with Sir Clinton, who 
did not marry her ; till all of a sudden she disappeared, none knew 
whither.” 

Clarence redoubled his attention. 


“ At last,” resumed the steward, ” two years ago, a letter came 
from her to my lord ; she was a nun in •’jomc convent (in Italy, I 
think), to which she had, at the time of her disappearance, secretly 
retired. The letter was written on her death-hed, and so aflect- 
ingly, I suppose, that even my stem lord was in tears for several 
days after he received it. But the principal passage in it was 
relative to her son : it assured my lord (for so with his own lips ho 
tol(fc me just before he died, some months agoh that Master 
Clinton was in truth his son, and that it was not till sffe had been 
tempted many years after her marriage, that slie had fallei^ ; slie 
implored my lord to believe this ‘ on the w^ord of on^lbr whom 
earth and earth’s objects w'crc no more ; ’ those were her words. 

” Six months ago, when my lord lay on the bed from which lie 
never rose, be called me to him, and said — ‘ Wardour, yoti have 
always been the faithful servant of our housb, and warmly attached 
to my second son ; tell my poor boy, if cvcr«you see hin^^rtiat I 
did last open my eyes to my error, and acknowlefigo him hs my 
child ; tell him that I have desired his brother (who wds then, sir, 
kneeling by my lord’s side), as he values my blessing, to seek him 
out and repair the wrong I liave done him ; and add, that my best 
comfort in death was the hope of his forgiveness.’ ” 
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► “Did he, did he say thatV* exclaimed Clarence, who had^een 
violently agitatel during the latter part of this recital, and now 
sprung tom liis «eat— “ My father, my father ! would that I had 
borne with the4 more !— mine — ^mine was the fardt— from thee 
should have conw the forgiveness ! ” 

^The old steward sat silent and aghast. At that instant his 
wife entered, with a message of cliiding at the lateness of the 
hour upon her lip, but she started back, when she saw Clarence’s 
profile, as he stood leaning against the wall : “ Good Heavens !** 
cried she, ‘^is it, is it — yes, it is my young master, my own 
ibster-son ! ** • 

Kightly had Clarence conjectured, w'hen ho had .sliimnod her 
presence. Years had, indeed, wrought a change in liis figure and 
labe: cfcquaintance, servant, friend, relation, — the remembrance 
of his features had passed from all ; but she who had nursed him 
as an infant on her lap, and fed him from her breast, she who had 
joined tlie devotion of clanship to the fondness of a mother, knfcw 
jiim at a glafkce. 

“ Yes,” cried he, as lie threw himsdf into her withered and 
aged arms, “ it is I, the^jliild reared, come, after many years, 
to find CoqJfitc, when a father is no more, that he had a right to a 
fs^hmi'a home.”* ^ 


CIIArTER LXXI, 

Let us go in, 

And charge us tlicrc upon interrogatories.— AVi«A'.v7^eartf. 

*• PiiTT did not any one recognise you in your change of name ?” 
said the old foster-mother, looking fondly upon Clarence, as he 
sat the next morning by ier side. How could any one forget so 
winsome a face who had once seen it 

“You don*t remember,” said Clarence (as we will yet continue 
to call our hero), smiling, “ that your husband had forgotten it.” 

“ Ay, sir,” cried the piqued steward, “ but that was because you 
.wore your hat slouched over your eyes ; if you had taken off that, 
H shoiud have knoAvn you directly.” 

“ Howevei^^^-hat may l)e,” said Clarence, unwilling to dwell 
longeron an occurrence which he saw hurt the feelings of the kind 
Mr. Wardodr, “it is very easy to explain how I preserved my 
incognito. You recollect that my father never suffered me to mix 
with my mother’s guests : so that I had no chance of their remem- 
bering .rie, especially as, during the last three years and a half, no 
^^ranger had ever entdted our walls. Add to this, that I Wi53 
in the ^,*»y time of life in which a few ye;irs work the greatikjt 
change, and on going to London, I was thrown entirely aii|>ng 
people who cftuld never have seen me belbre. Fortunately for me, 
I became acquainted with my mother’s uncle — circumstances sub- 
sequently led me to disclo.se my birth to him, upon a promise that 
he would never call me by any other name tliau that w'hich I had 
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!issu>icd. lie, wlio was the best, tbe kindest, tlni^inost ffciieroiis or ’ 
hiiTnan beings, took a liking to me. He insistedWiot only uijon bis 
relationship to me, as my grand uncle, but uponV^he justice of re- 
pairing to me the wrongs his imhappy niece nadiaused me. The 
delicacy of his Idndness— the ties of blood — and shi accident whicli 
had enabled me to bo of some sendee to him, all prevented iny 
resisting the weight of obligation wdth which he afterwards op- 
pressed me. He procured me an appointment abroad : I remained 
there four years. AVlien I returnea. 1 entered, it is true, into verv 
general society ; but four years had, as you may percivive, {iltered 
me greatly ; and oven had there previously (listed any chaiitui o.*, 
my being rcicognizcd, that alt(;ration would, ]>robably, have been 
sufri(ncnt to ensure my secret.” 

“ Ikit your brotliei* — ^my present lord—did you never nn'et him, 
sir?” 

“ Often, my good mother ; but you rememlxT that I was little 
mhre than six years old when he left hinglaiid, and when lie next 
saw me 1 was*abont twft-aud-twenty : it would have' been n(?xt to 
a miracle, or, at least, would have required the eyes of love like 
3 ’ours to have rt?ealled me to memory aftex such an absence. 

“ AVell — to return to mystorj" — I succeeded, partly a^Jii^uearcst 
relaiioli; but principally from an allection deavtaolhan l)lood, the 
fortune of my grand uncle, Mr. Talbot. Falo ])ros})ored with me : 
I rose in the world’s estiHm.i and lionour, and soon becaiiK} proudm’ 
of my borrowed apixdlation tb.-in of all the titles of my lordly line. 
CircAimstances occurring within the last 'sveek, wliich^ it will 
needless to relate, but wliich may have the greatc'st; inlhience over 
my future life, made it necessary to do wliat I had once rosuh od I 
would never do — prov(' my identity and origin. A(u:orciiugly, I 
came li(;re to seek you/* 

“ But why did not my lionoiircd yoiuig mantx'r disclose himseil 
last night?” asked the steward. w 

“I might say,” answered Clarence, “lieeause I anticipated great 
pleasure in a surprise ; but I had another reason~-it was this : I 
had heal’d of my poor father’s dcatli, and I was painfully anxious 
to learn if, at tho last, he had testiliod any relenting towards me — 
and yet more so to ascertain the manner of my unfortunate 
i»..ther*s fate. Both abroad and in England, 1 Lad sought tidings- 
of her everywhere, hut in vain: in mentiouinj^'iny mother’s 
* retiring into a convent, you have explained the reason why my 
offorts were so fruitless. "With these two ohjects in vix*rt', I thought 
myself more likely to learn the whole truth as a stranger, than in 
my proper jjcrson ; for in the lattei- case I deemed it probable that 
your (lelicRcy and kindness might tempt you to conceal ^vliatcyei’ 

, -yras calculated to wound my feelings, and to exaggerate anything" 

. that might tend to flatter or to soothe the,vi. Thank IjUjaveu,*! 
noy learn that I have a right to the name ray boyhood Dure, that; 
my birth is not branded with the foulest of private crimes, and 
that in death iny iatlier’s heart yearned to his too liasty but 
repentant son. Enough of this — I iiave^ now only to request you, 
my friend, to accompany mo, before day-break, on Avednesdav 
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^lorningr, to a pjace several miles hence. Your presence ^lioro 
will be necessarf to substantiate the proof for wliieh 1 came 
hither.” / 

“ With all mwicart, sir,” cried the honest steward ; “and after 
Wednesday you will, I trust, resume your rightful name r” 

Certainly,” replied Clarence; “since I am no longer ‘the 
Disowned.*” • 

Leaving Clarence now for a brief v;hile to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the s(;enes of his childhood, and to offer the tribute of 
liis filial teiirs to tlie ashes of a father whosci injustice liiul been but 
tlie stinging of a* heart the world had stung ’* — we return to 
jsome old acquaintances in the various conduct of ouft drama. 


CHAPTER LXXIl. 

upon his conch the veil’d Mokanna lay.— a'Tc Veiled Prnphet. 

T IT E. autumn sun brctiTe Ihrongh a:i apartment in a villa in the 
neiglibuudfood/)!' Ijoiidou, furnished with the most iirodigal, yet 
iioPTTlsteioss, attrition to luxury and sliow, within wliichTljesido a 
table strew(H] with newspapers, letters, and accounts, lay Richard 
Criuii’ord, exlcnded careh^rsly upon a sofa, wliich might almost 
]uLV(? contented the Sybarite, Vvdio quarrelled ^vith a rose loaf. At 
jiis elbow "Nvas a l)oU'h.5 hull-(‘Tn])tiod, and a wine-glass just filled. 
All expression of triumph and enjoyment was visible upon his 
iiandsome, but usually inexpressive, countenance. 

“ Well,” said he, taking up newspaper, “ let us read this 
paragrapli agfiin. \\T)at a. beautiful soiisfition it is to see one's 
leniie in print! — *Wo understand tlmt Richard Craulbrd, Esq., 

Ivl.l’. for , is to 1)0 rail’d to the dignity of the peerage. There 

does not, porhiips, exist in tlie couiitiy a gentleman more iini- 
vei-sally beloved and esteemed’ — (mark* that, Dicky Cranford) — 
‘The invariable geuerosit}^ with Avliich his immense wealth has 
h(.‘cii (‘inploj’od— his high professional honour— the undeviating 
aud «^oiisist(mt integrity of liis political career* — (Ay, to be sure, it 
is only youjvj.’oiiest fools who are inconsistent : no man can deviate 
wlio has one firm principle, self-interest)—* his manly and energetic 
attoifRion tg the welfare of religion* (he — ^lic— luil), ‘ eoiijoined to 
a tort uric almost incalculable, rendered this condescension of our 
gracious sovereign no less judicious than deserved ? AVe hear tliat 
the title i)roposed for tlie new ])eer, is that of Viscount Jnnisdale, 
which, *»vve believe, was formerly in the noble family of wliich Mr. 
(Cran ford is a distant branch.’ 

“ii-*«>he! he! •Bravo! bravo! ATscouiit Innisdalo ! — noble 
family — disj.ant branch — the devil I am ! AVhat an ignoramus my 
father was, not to know that ! AVhy, rest his soul, he never knew 
who his grandfather was ; but the world shall not be equally igno- 
rant of that important point. Let me see, wlio shall be Viscount 
Imiisdale’s great grandtiither ? AVcll, well, ■whoever he is, here’s 
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lon^ife to his great grandson ! ‘ Incalcnlable totuno ! ’ Ay, ay 
I hope, at all events, it will never be calculated, r But now lor my 
letters. Bah— this wine is a thought too acid lor the cellars of 
Viscount Innisdale ! What, another from Moth# H — ! Dark 
eyes, small mouth— sings like an angel— eightcSii ! Pish ! I am 
too old for such follies now ; *tis not pretty for Viscount Innisdj^\ 
Humph ! — Lisbon — seven hundred pounds five shillings and seven 
pence— halfpenny, is it, or farthing? I must note tliat down. 
Loan for King of Prussia. Well, must negociato that to-morrow. 
Ah, Hockit, the wine-mcrchant — pipe of claret in <,hc docks — 
vintage of 17 — : Bravo ! all goes smooth forWiscouiit Innisdale A 
Pish ! — from my damnable wife ! What a pill for my lordship ! 
What says she ? 

** ‘Dawlish, Devoiishiro.* ' 


“ ‘ You have not, my dearest llichard, answerLd my letters for 
months. I do not, however, presume to complain of your sileiK^o : 
I know well that you have a great deal to occupy your time, bolli 
in business and pleasure. . But one little line, dear Ilicliard— 071 (j 
little line, surely, that is not too much now and then. 1 am most 
truly sorry to trouble you again about money ; and you must know 
that I strive to be as saving as possible ;* — [Pish ! — curscHlieVoman 
—sent Her twenty pounds three months ago !l— * hut I really 
distressed, and the people here arc so pressing ; and at all events, 
1 cannot bear the thouj^it of your wife been disgraced. Pray, for- 
give me, Bichard, and believe how painful it is in mo to say 
much. I know you mil answer this ! and, oh, do, do tell mo liow*' 
you are. 

* “ * Ever your affectionate wife, 

“ ‘ CaKOLINE CliAUFOliD.* 


“ Was there ever poor man so plagued ? Where’s my note-book ? 
Mem. — Send Cai*. to-morrow £20, to la». her tht) rest of tlie year. 

Mem. — Send Mother H £100. Mem.— Pay Ifockil*" bill, £8;}0. 

Bless me, what shall I do with Viscountess Innisdale ? Now', if I 
were not manded, I would bo son-in-law to a duke. Mem. — Cfo 
down to Dawdish, and see if she won’t di(3 soon. Healthy situation, 
I fear — devilish unlucky— must be changed. Mem.— Swamps in 
Es^tox. Who’s that?” 

A knock at the door disturbed Mr. Crauford in liTs ^ueditations. 
He started up, liurried the bottle and glass under tlio sola, where 
the descending drapery completely hid them; and, taking u]) a 
newspaper, said in a gentle tone, “ Come in.” A small, thin man, 
bowing at every step, entered. 

“Ah! Bradley, is it you, my good fellow?” said Crif^iford— 
“glad to see you — a fine morning ; but whdt brings you from town, 
BO early?” 

“ JVhy, sir,” answered Mr. Bradley, very obsequiously, " some- 
thing unpleasant has ” 

“ Merciful Heaven ! ” cried Crauford, blanclied into the white- 
ness of death, and starting up from the sofa with a violence which 
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frightened (ae^mid Mr. Bradley to the other end of thei^oom — 
** the counting aouse — ^the books — all safe ?” 

“ Yes, sir, yA, at prcsent-^h\it 

“ But what, pan ?’* 

“Why, honoured sir,” resumed Mr. Bradley, bowing to the 
around, “your partner, Mr. Jessopp, has been very inquisitive 
^bout the accounts, lie says, Mr. Di^osta, the Spanish merchant, 
has been insinuating very unpleasant hints, and tliat ho must have 
u conversation with you at your earliest convenience ; and when, 
sir, I ventured to remonstrate about tho unreasonableness of 
attending to whai Mr. Da Costa said, Mr. Jessopp was quite 
abusive, and dcclaroil that there seemed some uury mysterious 
communication between you (begging your pardon, sir), and me, 
hnd that he did not know wliat business 1, who had no share in 
the firm, had to interfere.” 

“ ]5ut,” said Cranford, “ you were civil to him — did not reply 
hotly — ch— ray good Bradley !” 

“ Lord fdrbid, sir — Inrd forbid, that I should nofr know my place 
better, or lhat I should give an unbecoming word to the partner of 
ray honoured benefaetbr. But, sir, if I dare venture to say so, I 
think Mr .•Jessopp is a little jealous, or so, of you ; he seemed quite 
passion a paragiuph in the paper, about mjT honoured 
master’s becoming a lord.” 

“Right, honest Bradley, right; he is jealous — we must soothe 
him. Co, my go(»d fellow— go to him with my compliments, and 
say, that I will be with him by one. Never fear, this business will 
be easily scittled.” 

And bowing himself out of the room, Bradley with Aw. 

lioft tdone, a dark cloud gathered over the brow of Mr. Cranford. 

“ I am on a prcceipice,” thought ho ; “ but if my own brain does 
not turn giddy with the prospect, all yet may be safe. Cruel 
necessity, that obliged n» to admit anotlier into the business, that 
foiled me of Mordaunt, and drove me upon this fawning rascal ! 
So, so — I almost tliink there is a Providenct?, now that Mordaunt 
has gi-own rich ; but then his wife dit'd — ay — ay — God saved him, 
but the devil lulled her.* He— he — he ! But, seriously — seriously, 
there is danger in the very air I breathe ! 1 must away to that 
envious Jessopp instantly ; but first let me finish the bottle.** 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

A strange hannonious inclination 

Of sSl degrees to reformation.— Hudt6ra«. 

Alojt seven miles from W on the main road from — 

there was, .in *17 — , a solitary public-house, which, by the l^e, is 
now a magnificent hotel. Like many of its brethren in the more 
courtly vicinity of the metropolis, this ammiurn hospitium pere- 

* Voltaire.— **Dieu a pun. ce fripon, Ic diable a lujive ics autres.’*— CamiMe. 
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grina'^entis, then had its peculiar renown for cej^in dainties of 
&e palate ; and various in degree and character were the numerous 
parties from the neighbouringtowns and farms, wl^ich, upon every 
kgitimate holiday were wont to assemble at the Tension of mine 
host of the ** Jollv Angler,** in order to feast up m eel-pie, and 
grow merry over the true Herefordshire cider. 

But upon that especial day on which we are about to introdudS’ 
our reader into the narrow coniines of its common parlour, the said 
hostelry was crowded with persons of a very different description 
from the peaceable idlers who were ordinarily wont to empty mine 
host*s larder, and forget the price of corn oven the divine inspira-, 
tions of pomarial nectar. Instead of the indolent satisfied air 
of the satumalian merry-maker, the vagrant angler, or the gentle- 
man farmer, with his comely dame, who “ walked in silk attird,' 
and siller had to spare ; ** instead of the quiet yet glad countenances 
of such hunters of pleasure and eaters of eel-pie, or the more 
obstreperous joy of urchins let loose from school to taste some brief 
and perennial ‘recreation, and mine host’s delicacies at the same 
time ; instead of these, the Httlo parlour presented a various and 
perturbed CTOup, upon whose features neither eel-pie nor Hereford- 
shire cider nad wrought the relaxation of a holiday, or the serenity 
of a momentary content. p < 

The day to which we now refer, was the one immediately pre- 

eeding that appointed for the far-famed meeting at W ; and 

many of the patriots, false or real, who journeyed from a distance to 
attend that rendezvous, had halted at our host’s of the ** Jolly 
Angler ; ** both as being within a convenient space from the appointed 
spot, and B a tabernacle where promiscuous intrusion, and (haply) 
immoderate charges, were less likely to occur than at the bustling 
and somewat extortionary hotels and inns of the town of W . 

The times in which this meeting was hold were those of great 
popular excitement and discontent ; an'^ the purport of the meet- 
ing proposed was to petition Parliament against the continuance 
of the American war, and the king against the continuance of his 
ministers. 

Placards, of an unusually inflammatory and imprudent nature, 
liad riven great alarm to the more sober and well-disposed persons 

in 'Ine neighbourhood of W ; and so much fear was folt or 

assumed upon the occasion, that a .new detachnr&ut of Lord 
Uls water’s reriment had been especially ordered into the towq,^ and 
it was generally rumoured that the legal authorities oiild inter- 
fere, even by force, for the dispersion of the meeting in question. 
These circumstances had riven the measure a degree oi general 
and anxious interest which it would not otherwise have f;^cited ; 
and while everybody talked of the dan^r of attending the assem- 
bly, everybody resolved to thrust himself into it. ^ . ** 

it^was a.bout the goodly hour of noon, and tne persons assembled, 
were six in number, all members of the most violent party, and 
generally considered by friend and foe as embracers of repuhlican 
tenets. One of these, a little oily, corpulent personae, would havd 
appeared for too sleek and weU-fed for a disturber of things exist- 
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ing, had not a gelded, pimpled, and fiery face, a knit broTf, and a 
small black ey&of intolerable fierceness, belied the steady and oon- 
tented appearmoe of bis frame and girth. This gentleman, by 
name Cbnstopner Culpepper, spoke in a quick, mimed, sbui^g 
sort of tone, file the pace of a Welsh pony, somewhat lame, per- 
^ctly broken-winded, but an exemplary ambler for all that. 

Next to him sat, with hands clasped over his knees, a thip, 
small man, with a oountenanoo prematurely wrinkled, and an air 
of great dejection. Poor Oastleton ! his had been, indeed, the 
bitter lot Of a man, honest but weak, who attaches himself, heart 
and soul, to a pubfic cause which, in his fife at least, is hopeless. 
Three other men were sitting by the open window, ^sputing, with 
Jbhe most vehement gestures, upon the character of Wilkes ; and at 
the ol;her window, alone, silent, and absorbed, sat a man whose 
appearance and features were singularly calculated to arrest and 
to concentrate attention. His raven hair, grizzled with the. first 
advance oi^a^, still preserved its strong, wiry curl, and luxuriant 
thickness. His brows, large, bushy, and indicative of groat deter- 
'l mination, met over eves which, at that moment, were fixed men 
/ vacancy with a lookoithought and calmness very unusual to their 
ordinary fest^ss and rapid glances. His mouth, that gj^eat seat of 
'^chL!«.cter, was firmly and obstinately shut; and though, at the 
first observation, its downward curve and iron severity wore the 
appearance of unmitigated hars^^hness, disdain, and resolve, yet a 
more attentive deducer of s^s irom feattires would not have been 
able to detect in its expression anything resembling selfishness or 
sensuality, and in that absence would have found eufiioient to 
redeem the more repellent indications of mind which irbetrayed. 

Presently the door was opened, and the landlord making some 
apology to both parties for having no other apartment unoccupied, 
introduced a personage whose dress and air, as well as a kind of 
saddle-bag, which he wftild not intrust to any other bearer than 
himself, appeared to denote him as one rather addicted to mercantile 
than political speculations. Certainly he did not seem much at 
home among the patriotic reformers, who, having glared upon him 
for a single moment, renewed, without remark, their several 
atti^des or occupations. 

The str^p^er, after a brief pause, approached the solitai^ re- 
former whom we last described ; and making a salutation, half 
timoL'ous and half familiar, thus accosted him — 

“ Your Servant^ Mr. Wolfe, your servant. 1 think I had the 
pleasure of hearmg you a long time ago at the Westminster 
election : very eloquent you were, sir, very ! ” 

Wolle looked up fof an instant at the face of the speaker, and, , 
» not recognising it, turned abruptly away, tiirew open the window, ^ 
wd, k.ming out, etppeared desirous of escaping from all further 
> intrusion on the part of the stranger : but that gentleman wots by^ 
no means of a nature easily abashed. •. 

“ Pine day, sir, for the time of year-very fine day, indeed. ‘ 
October is a charming month, as my lamented mend andoastomeri 
the late Lady Waddiloye, was accustomed to say. Talking of ti 

V 2 
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sir, asHhe winter is now approaching, do you not ^nk it would bo 
prudent, Mr. Wolfe, to provide yourself with an umbrella? I 
have an admirable one which I might dispose ow it is from the 
effects of the late Lady Waddilove. * Brown,* saul her ladyship, 
a short time before her death—' Brown, you are U good creature : 
but you ask too much for the Dresden vase. We have known cajjk 
other a long time— you musfrtake fourteen pounds ten shillings, ana 
you may have that umbrella in the corner, into the bargain. 
Mr - Wolfe, the bargain was completed, and the umbrella became 
mine— it may now be yours.** ... " 

And so saying, Mr. Brown, depositing hirf* saddle-bag on tho 
ground, proceeded to unfold an umbrella of singular antiquity and 
form— a very long stick, tipped with ivory, being rurmounte/ with 
about a quarter of a yard ol sea-green silk, somewhat discoiourea 
by time and wear. 

‘lit is a beautiful article, sir,** said Mr. Brown, admiringly 
surveying it — “ is it not ? ** 

“Pshaw!** Said Wolfe, impatiently—" what have! to do with 
your goods and chattels— go and palm the cheatings and imposi- 
tions of your pitiful trade upon some easier gull.** ^ 

“ Che^jings and impositions, Mr. Wolfe ! ** crici^ thb slandered 
Brown, perfectly aghast : — “ I would have you to know, sir, tfcat i 
have served the first families in the country, ay, and in this 
county too, and never had stick, words applied to me before. Sir, 
there was the late Lady Waddilove, and the respected Mrs. Minden,^ 
and her n^hew the ambassador^ and the Duchess of Pugadale, 
and Mr. Mordaunt, of Mordaunt Court, poor gentleman— though 
he is poor no more,** and Mr. Brown proceeded to enumerate the 
lone hst of his customers. 

Sow, we have stated that Wolfe, though he had never known 
the rank of Mordaunt, was acquainted with his real name ; and, as 
tiie sound caught his ear, he uttered “ Mordaunt — ^Mordaunt — ay, 
but not my former acquaintance— not him who was called Glen- 
dower. No, no — ^the man cannot mean him.** 

“ Yes, sir, but I do mean him,** cried Brown, in a rage. “ I do 
moan that Mr. Glendower, who affcerwai’ds took another name, but 
whose real appellation is Mr. Algernon Mordaunt, of Mor;^aunt 
Coftrt, in this county, sir.** ^ 

“What description of man is he?** said Wolfe; rather tall, 
slender, with an air and mien like a king*s, I was going to* :ay — 
but better than a king*s— like a free man's ? ** •* 

“Ay, ay,— the same,** answered Mr. Brown, sullenly; “but 
why snouid I tell you—' cheating and imposition,* indeed ! — I am 
sure my word can be of no avail to you— and I sha*n*t atay here 
any longer to be insulted, Mr. Wolfe— whibh I am sure, talking of 
freemen, no freeman ought to submit to ; bat as the kU. Lady 
Wa/idilove once very wisely “said to me ‘Brown, never have any- 
thing to do with those republicans, they are the worst tyrants 
>cf all.* Good morning, Mr. Wolfe— gentlemen, your servant— 

* cheating and imposition,* indeed ! **- and Mr. Brown hanged the 
, door as he departed. 
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Wolfe,” sai<^ Mr. Christoplier Culpepper, “who is that ihou?” 

“ I know notjif answered the republican, laconically, and gazing 
on the ground, /apparently in thought. 

“ Ho has thi air of a slave,” quoth the free Culpepper, “ and 
slaves cannot "ear the company of freemen; therefore he did 
•teht to go go~whe — I—Had wo a proper, and thorough, and 
eincient reform, human nature woifld not be thus debased by 
trades, and callings, and barters, and exchange, for all professions 
are injurious to tlie character and the dignity of man — ^whe — w ! 
— ^but, as r shall prove upon the hustings to-morrow, it is in vain 
to hope for any anfhndment in the wretched state of things until 
the people of these realms arc fully, freely, and faitty represented 
v-wL^ -w ! — Gentlemen, it is past two, and we have not ordered 
dinner— whe—w ! ” — (N.B. this ejaculation denotes the kind of 
snuffle which lent peculiar energy to the dicta of Mr. Culpepper.) 

“ Ring the bcU then, and summon the landlord,” said, very 
pertinently, one of the three disputants upon the character of 
Wilkes. 

"J'he landlord appear()d ; dinner was ordered. 

“ Pray,” said Wolfe, “ has that man, Mr. Brown, I think he 
called himself# left the inn ? ” ^ 

’ ‘ jfle has, sir, A)r he was mightily offended at something which — ” 

“ And.” interrupted WoHe, “how far hence does Mr. Mordaunt 
live ? ” 

^ “ About live miles on the other side of W ,” answered mine 

tost. 

Wolfe rose, seized his hat, and was about to depart. 

“ Stay, stay,” cried citizen Christopher Culpepper ; “ you will 
not leave us till after dinner ?” 

“ I shall dine at W ,” answered Wolfe, quitting the room. 

“Then our reckoning vvill be heavier,” said Culpepper. “It 
is not handsome in Wolre to leave us — ^whe — w ! — Really I think 
that our brother in the great cause has of late relaxed in his 
attentions and zeal to the goddess of our devotions — whe — w ! ” 

“ It is human nature ! ” cried one of the three disputants upon 
the character of Wilkes. 

“ It is neft human nature ! ” cried the second disputant, foMing 
his arms d/rtg^^odly, in preparation for a discussion. 

“Contemptible human nature ! ” exclaimed the third disputant, 
6olih>quisiii;y^ with a supercilious expression of hateful disdain. 

“Poor human nature!” murmured Castleton, looking upward 
with a sigh ; and though wo have not given to that gentleman 
other words than these, wo think they are almost sufficient to let 
our readers into liis cbjiracter. 
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CHAPTEE LXXIV. 

8Qyii«iiblpMrim 

Filaatet error ccito de tramite pellit. 

File sinistrorsnm hie dextrorsnm abit ; nnus utriQiie 
Error, eed variit illudit partibua.*— 

Aa Wolfe st^e away from the inn, he muttered to himself 

"Gan it be that Moraaunt has suddenly growir rich } If so, I 
xejoioe at it. True, that he was not for our cause, but he had the 
spirit and the heart which belonged to it. Had he not been bred 
among the prejudices of birth, or had he lived in stormier times, 
Jie might have been the foremost champion of freedom.. As it is, I 
rather lament than condemn. Tct 1 would fain see him once more. 
Perhaps prosperity may have altered his philosophy. But can he, 
indeed, be the same Mordaunt of whom that trading itinerant 
spoke ? On he have risen to the pernicious emineroe of a landed 
aristrocrat ? Well, it is worth the journey ; for A* he have ifHtrcr' 
in the neighbourhood, I am certain that he will exert it for our pro- 
tection ; and at the worst, I shall escape from the idle words ot my 
compatriots. Oh ! if it were possible that the advocates could 
debase the glory of the cause, how long since should 1 have flinched 
from^ the hardship and the service to which my life is devoted ! 
Self-interest — ^En^, that snarls at all above it, without even the 
beast's courage to bite — Folly, that knows not the substance of 
freedom, but loves the glitter of its name — ^Foar, that falters — 
Crime, that seeks in licentiousness an^xcuse — Disappointment, 
only craving occasion to rail— Hatred— ooumess, boasting of zeal, 
but only venting the blackness of rancour and evil passion— all 
these nudee our adherents, and give our foes the handle and the 
privilege to scorn and to despise. But man chooses the object, 
and Fate only furnishes the tools. Happy for our posterity, that 
whefi the object is once gained, the frailty of the toolfe will bo no 
more!” * , 

Thus, soliloquising, the republican walked rapidly onwards, till 
a turn of the road brought before his eye the form of Mr. Bf'dJwn, 
seated upon a little rough pony, and ” whistling as ne went, for 
want of thought.” 

Wolfe quickened his pace, and soon overtook him. 

“ You must forgive me, my good man,” .said he soothingly, ” I 
meant not to impeach your nonesty or your calling. Perhaps I‘ 
was hasty and peevish ; and, in sad earnest, I'have muclblA tcaze 
and ^tract me.” 

♦ Wandering in those woods where error evermore forces life’s stragglers from 
the beaten path this one deflects to the left— his feUow chooses the exact con- 
tnury. The fault is all the same in each* but it excuses itself by a thousand 
t-tttarent reasons* 
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•'Well, sm ^eU,” answered Mr. Brown, matly : ”I 

am sure no Cnnstian can be more for^vin^r l£an I am ; an^ ain^ 
you are sorry zhr what you were pleased to say, let us thiTilr no 
more about it. ^ But touching the umbrella, Mr. Wolfe— have yon 
a mind for th;|it interesti^*s useful reUc of the late Lady 
Waddilove?*' 

Not at present, I thank you,” said Wolfe, mildly : “ I care 
little for the inclemencies of the heavens, and you may find many 
to whom your proffered defence from them may he more acceptable. 
But tell me if the Mr. Mordaunt you mentioned was ever residing 
in town, and in veiy indifferent circumstances?” 

” Probably he was,” said the cautious Brown, wl^p, as we before 
said, had been bribed into silence, and who now grievously 
Irepented that passion had betrayed him into the imprudence of 
candour; “but I really do not busy myself about other people’s 
affairs. ‘ Brown,* said the late Lady Waddilove to me — ^Brown, 
you are a good creature, and never talk of what does not concern 
you.* Those, Mr. Wolfe, were her ladyship*s own words ! ** 

“ As you please,** said the reformer, who did not want shrewdness, 
and saw that his point was already sufficiently gained ; “ as you 
please. And now, to change the subject, I suppose we shall have 
yoiT^^attendaBfeejat the meeting at W— , to morrow r*^ 

“ Ay,** replied the worthy Brown ; “ I thought it likely I should 
meet many of my old customers in the town on such a bui^ 
occasion ; so 1 went a little out of my way home to London, in 
order to spend a night or two there. Indeed, I have some valuable 
articles for Mr. Glumford, the magistrate, who will be in attendance 
to-morrow.’* 

“ They say,” observed Wolfe, “ that the magistrates, against all 
law, right, and custom, will dare to interfere with, and resist the 
meeting. Think you report says true ?** 

“ Nav,” returned Brown, prudently, “ I cannot exactly pretend 
to decide the question : all 1 know is that Squire Glumford said to 
me, at his o^vn house, five days ago, as he was drawing on his 
boots — ‘ Brown,* said he, * Brown, mark my words, we shall do for 
those rebellious dogs ! * ** 

“ Did he, say so r ** muttered Wolfe between his teeth. “ Oh, for 
the old times, or those yet to come, when our answer wouldshave 
been, or s5*alj. be— the sword ! ** 

“ And you know,** pursued Mr. Brown, “that Lord Ulswater 
and his rsgiment are in the town, and have even made great 
preparations against the meeting a week ago.” 

“I have heard this,” said Woue ; “ but I cannot think that any 
body (Qf armed men dare interrupt or attack a convocation^ of 
peaceable subjects, met solely to i)etition parliament against fan^e 
for tlmipselves and^lavery for their children.” 

“ lamine ! ** quoth Mr. Brown. Indeed it is very true— very ! 
• —times are dreadfully bad. I can scarcely get my own liting^ 
parliament certainly ought to do something ; but you must fornve 
me Mr. Wolfe : it may be dangerous to t^ with you on these 
matters: and now I think of it, the sooner 1 get to W the 





' «l>o»-er’8 oomins on:-Vou won’t have 

M-thoy darTLu'*Un!fol“Sn?*M ‘^'‘1® 

ht* Wm thf ilistHiiCf ut thn o niilfs iW/jn'W 

CO^any”^’ way—will it he against your willies t.. join 

Wolff asst*nte(i, and the stran^rer rosmned ; • 

“ I suppose, ^ir, you intend tu be present at the nu t'tiiis: at 

W to-morrow. There will bo an immense ttoTieonise,^in(i^ 

the entrance of a new detachment of .soldiers, and th(‘ vanoiis* 


reports of the likelihood of their interftTence with the :jsseml)ly, 
make it an object of some interest and anxiety to look forward to.” 

“ True — true,*’ said Wolfe, slowly, e5"eiii^r his new acniiaintance 
with a deliberate and scrutinising: attention. “It will, indeed, be 
interesting to see how far an evil and hardy g()V(*rnment wdll 
venture to encroach upon the rights of the which it ruins 

while it pretends to rule.” 

“Of a truth,” rejoined the other, “I rejoice that I anfcruo 
politician. I believe my spirit is as free as any cooped in the 
narrow dungeon of earth’s clay can well be ; yet"l (5oiifcss that it 
has drawn none of its liberty from book, pamphlet, speech, or 
newspaper, of modem times.” 

“ ^ much the worse for you, sir,” said Wolfe, sourly : “ the man 
who has health and education can find no excuse for supineness or 
indifference to that form of legislation by which his country 
decays or prospers.” 

“why,” said the other gaily, “I willingly confess myself less of 
a patriot than a philosopher ; and as lo‘g as 1 am harmless, I 
strive very little to be useful, in a public capacity ; in a private 
one, as a father, a husband, and a neighbour, I trust I am not 
utterly without my value.” 

“ Pish ! ” cried Wolfe ; “ let no man who forgets his public duties, 
prate of his private merits. I tell yon, man, tliat lie wlio can 
advai.'ce by a single hair’s breadth the happiness or the freedom of 
mankind has done more to save his own soul than if lie nad paced 
every step of the narrow circle of his domestic life with who 
regularity of clock-work.” 

“You may be right,” quoth the stranger, carelessly ; “ but I 
look on things in the mass, and perhaps see only the superlices, 
while you, I perceive already, are a lover of the abstract. my 
part, Harry Fielding’s two definitions seem to me excellent. 
‘Patriot — a candidate for a place!* ‘ Politics- -the art of getting 
such, a place ! * Perhaps, sir, as you seem a man of education, you 
remen^ber the words of our great novelist.” 

“No !” answered Wolfe, a little contemptuously — “ I cannot say 
that I burthen my memory with the deleterious witticisms and 
shallow remarks of writers of fancy. It has been a mighty aud 
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Spreading: evil f o the world, that the vain fictions of the iy)ets, or 
the exaggerations of novelists have been hitherto so welcomed and 
extolled. Better had it been for ns if the destruction of the lettered 
wealth at Alexandria had included all the lighter works which 
have floated, fliom their very levity, down the stream of Time, an 
^ample and a corruption to the degraded geniuses of later days.*' 
The eyes of the stranger sparkled. “Why, you outgoth the 
GFoth ! ” exclaimed ho, sharply. “ But you surely preacli against 
what jou have not studied. Confess that you are but slightly 
acquainted with Shakspearc, and Spenser, and noble Ban Chaucer. 
Ay, if you knew them as well as I do, you would, like mt;, give 

To hem faith and full crcdiince. 

And in your heart have hem in reverence.” 

“ Pish!** again niuttered Wolfe ; and then rojoinwl aloud, “ It 
grieves me to see time so wasted, and j udgment so perverted, as 
yours appears to have been ; but it fills me with ])ity and surprise, 
as well as frief, to find that, so far from shame at the efterainacy of 
5'our studies, you appear to glory and exult in them.** 

“ May the Lord hel]? me, and lighten thee,*’ said Cole, for it was 
lie. '* Ydii ajc at least not a novelty in human wisdom, whatever 
yovi»may be in character: for you arc far from the onft- one proud 
of being ignorant, and pitying'thosc who are not so.'* 

Wolfe darted one of his looks of lire at the speaker, who, nothing 
abashed, met the glance with an eye, if not fiery, at least as 
bold. 

“ I see,** said the republican, “ that we shall not agree upon the 
topics you liavc started, if you still intrude your society upon 
me, you will at least, choose some other subject of conversation.^* 

“ Pardon me,” said Cole, whose very studies, while they had 
ox(fited in their self-defence his momentary warmth, made him 
liabitually courteous an€ urbane — “pardon me for my hastiness of 
expression. I own myself in fault.** And, with this apology, our 
ox-king slid into the new topics which the scenery and the weather 
aflorded him. 

Wolfe, bent upon the object of his present mission, made some 
inquiries! respecting Mordaunt ; and though Cole only shared the 
uncertain information of the country gossips, as to the past history 
of that person, yet the little he did know was sufficient to confirm 
. h% republican in his belief of Algernon’s ^entity : while the 
ex-gipsy ’s^ccount of his rank and reputation in the country made 
Wolfe doubly anxious to secure, if possible, his good offices and 
interference on behalf of the meeting. But the conversation was 
not al'vays restricted to neutral and indifferent ground, but, ever 
and anon, wandered "into various allusions or opinions, from .the 
one, ce:^tain to hegtt retort or controversy in the other. 

Had we tinje, tind our reader pa^ence, it would have been a rare 
and a fine bontrast to liave noted more at large the diflerei^ces of 
thought and opinion between the companions ; each in his s^raJ. 
way so ardent for liberty, and so impatient of the control and 
customs of society ; each so enthusiastic for the same object, yet so 
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coldly qpntemptttous to the enthusiasm of the ^her. The oiv» 
wded only by his poetical and erratic tastes, the other solely by 
oreamst seeming to the world no less baseless, vet, tc^ own mind, 
bearing the name of stern judgment and innexible truth, lloth 
men oi active and adventurous spirits, to whom foryis were fetters, 
and ceremonies odious ; yet, deriving from that mutual similariW 
only pity for mutual perversion, they were memorable instances oi 
the great differences cong^eniality itself will occasion, and of th 
never-ending varieties which minds, rather under the influence 
imagination than judgment, will create. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Gratis anhelans, multa i^endo, nihil agens.*—^I*Aitdnts. 

XJpoi^ entering the town, the streets displayed all the%ustle and 
excitement which the approaching meeting was eminently calcu- 
lated to create in a place ordinarily quiescent and iindistiirhed ; 
groups of men were scattered in different parts, conversing with 
great eagerness ; while here and there, some Demosthenes oi^he 
town, impatient of the coming strife, was haranguing his little 
knot of admiring friends, and preparing his oratorical organs hy 
petty skirmishing for the grand battle of the morrow. Now and 
then the eye roved upon the gaunt fonns of Lord TJlswater*‘’ 
troopers, as they strollea idly along the streets, in pairs, perfectly 
uninterested by the great event which set all the more peaceable 
inmates of the town in a ferment, and returning, vdtli a slighting 
and supercilious glance, the angry looks and muttered anathemas 
which, ever and anou, the hardier s])irits of tlic petitioning party 
liberally bestowed upon them. 

As Wolfe and his comrade entered the main street, the former 
was accosted by some one of his compatriots, Avdio, seizing him by 
the arm, was about to apprise the neighbouring idlers, hy a sudden 
exclamation, of the welcome entrance of the eloquent and noted 
repubUoan. But Wolfe perceived, and thwarted his design. 

“ iPdsh ! ” said he, in a low voice ; ** I am only tio ^^ oti ray way 
to an old friend, who seems a man of influence iu these parts, and 
may be of avail to us on the morrow ; keep silence, therefore, with 
regard to my coming till I return. I would not have my errand 
interrupted.” 

As you wiU,” said the brother-spirit ; “ but whom have you 
here — a feUow labourer ? ** and the reformer nointed to Colc^" who, 
with an expression of shrewd humour, blended with a sort of 
philosophical compassion, stood at a little jjistanee waitfhg' for 
Wolfe, and eyeing the motley gfoups assembled befo’^ him. 

“IjS,” answered Wolfe; “he is some vain and idle sower of 
ann^ofitahle flowers ; a thing who loves poetry, and, for aught I 

* Panting and labouring in vain: doing mnch,— effecting nothing. 
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know, wntes itFi but that reminds mo that I must rid mirself of 
his company; yet stay —do you know this neighbourhood suf- 
ficiently to serve me as a guide ?” 

Ay,” quoth the other ; “ I was bom within three miles of the 
4own. • 

Indeed ! ” rejoined Wolfe ; “ then, perhaps, you can tell me if 
there is any way of reaching a phice called Mordaunt Court, 
without passing through the more public and crowded thorough- 
fares.” 

“To be sure,” rejoined the brother-spirit; “you have only to 
turn to the right itj) yon hill, and you will in an instant be out of 

the purlieus and precincts of W , and on your shortest road to 

]ilOxi-aunt Court; but surely it is not to its owner that you are 
bound ? ” 

“And why not?” said Wolfe. 

“ Because,” replied the other, “ he is the wealthiest, the highest, 
and, as repprt says, the haughtiest aristocrat of these parts.**^’ 

“ So much the better, then,” said Wolfe, “ edn lie aid us in 
obtaining a quiet hear^pg to-morrow, undisturbed by those liveried 
varle^s of hire, who are teiraed, in sooth, Britain's defence! 
Much better, *when we think of aU they cost us to pamper and to 
cloifie, should they bo termed Britain's ruin ; but, fardWell for the 

present; we shall meet to-night ; your lodgings ?'* 

“ Yonder,” said the other, pointing to a small inn opposite ; 
and Wolfe, nodding his adieu, returned to Colo, whoso vivacious 
and restless nature had already made him impatient of his com- 
panion's delay, 

“ I must take my leave of you now,” said Wolfe, “ which I do 
with a hearty exhortation that you will change your studies, fit 
only for efieminate and enslaved minds.” 

“ And I return the e-^iortatiou,” answered Cole. “ Your studies 
scvmi to me tenfold more? crippling than mine: mine take all this 
earth's restraint from me, and yours seem only to remind you 
that all earth is restraint : mine show jjne whatever worlds the 
fondest fancy could desire; yours only the follies and chains of 
this. In short, while ‘ my mind to me a hingdom is,' yours seems 
to consider the whole universe itself nothing but a great meeting 
for the pu.rpe.se of abusing ministers and demanding reform ^ 
Not too well pleased by this answer, and at the, same time 
indispose^ to the delay of further reply, Wolfe contented himself 
with an iron sneer of disdain, and, turning on his heel, strode 
rapidly away in the direction his friend had indicated. 

Meanwhile, Cole followed him with his eye, till he was out 
of sigitt, and then mattered to himself— “ Never was there a fitter 
addition to old Barclay’s ‘ Ship of Fools ! ' I should not wonder if ^is 
man'^s patriotism ^eads him from despising the legislature into 
breaking ifie law ; and, faith, the surest way to the gallows is less 
though vice than discontent ; yet, I would fain hope better \hings 
tor him — for, methinks, ho is neither a common dcclaimer, 
dinary man.” / 

With these words the honest Cole turned away, and, strolling 
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toward* the Golden Fleece, soon found himself inlthe hospitable 
mansion of Mistress and Mister Merrylack. 

While the ex-king was taking nis ease at his inn, Wolfe 
proceeded to Mordaunt Court. The result of the meeting that 
mere ensued was a determination on the part dt* Algernon to 
repair immediately to W . 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

The commoiiffhere in Kent arc up in arms. — Second Part of Henry VI. 

When Mord^-unt arrived at W , he found that the provincial 

deities (who were.* all assembled at dinner with the principal 
inhabitants of the towm), in whose hands the fate of the nieeting 
was placed, were in great doubt and grievous consternation. He 
came in time, first to balance the votes, and ultimately to decide 
fliem. His mind, prudent and acute, wlicn turned to worldly 
affairs, saw in a glance the harmless, though noisy, nature of 
the meeting; and no felt that the worst course th(\ government 
or the county could pui*sue would he to raise; int(simportaiiC(?^ by 
violence, wliat otherwise would meet with ridicule from most, and 
indifference from the rest. 

His large estates, his ancient name, his high reputation for 
talent, joined to that manner, half cloqiwjnt and half commanding, 
which rarely fails of effect when deliberation only requires a straw 
on either side to become decision— all these rendered his inter- 
ference of immediate avail ; and it was settled that the meeting 
should, as similar assemblies had done before, proceed and con- 
clude imdisturbcd by the higher powers, so long as no positive 
act of sedition to the government or du,ngcr to the town v"\s 
committed. 

Scarcely was this arrangement agreed upon, before Lord Uls- 
water, who had hitherto been absent, entered the room in which 
the magisterial conclave was assembled. Mr. Glumford (whom 
our readers will possibly remember as the suitor to Isabel St. 
Legelq and who bad at first opposed, and then reluctantly sub- 
scribed to, Mordaunt’s interference) bustled uj) to him. 

“ So, so, niy lord,"’ said he, “ since 1 liad the honour of seeing 
your lordship, quite a new sort of trump ha.s been turned up.” 

“ I do not comprehend your metaphorical elegancies of speech, 
Mr. Glumford,” said Lora Ulswater. 

Mr. Glumford explained. Lord Ulswator’s cheek grew i»iarlet. 
“ So Mr. Mordaunt has effected this wise alteration,” said he. 

“Nobody else, my lord, nobody else; and i am sure, ^though 
your lordship’s estates are at the other end of the covjnty, yet they 
are irV’ich larger than his ; and since your lordship has a troop at 
youff command, and that sort of thing, I would not, if I were your 
Icrdship, suffer any such opposition to your wishes.” 

Without making a reply to tliis harangue, Lord Ulswater stalked 
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liaiightily up tifMordaunt, who was leaning against the woinsoot, 
and conversing with those around him. 

“ I cannot hat conceive, Mr. Mordaunt,** said he, with a formal 
bow, “ that I have been misinformed in the intelligence I have 
just received.”^ 

.^“Lorcl Ulswater will, perhaps, inform me to what intelligence 
he alludes.*’ • 

“ That Mr. Mordaunt, the representative of one of the noblest 
familic's in England, has given the encouragement and influence 
of his naftie and rank to the designs of a seaitioiis and turbulent 
mob.” • 

Mordaunt smiled slightly, as he replied — “ Your lordship rightly 
ves that you are misinformed. It is precisely because I would 
not have the mob you speak of seditious or turbulent, that I have 
made it my request that the meeting of to-morrow should be 
suflered to pass off undisturbed.” 

“Then, sir,” cried Lord Ulswater, striking the table with a 
violence which caused three reverend potentates of the province to 
start back in dismay, I cannot but consider such interference on 
your^par^to the last cfegreo impolitic and uncalled for: these, sir, 
arc limes of ^reat danger to the state, and in which it is indis- 
pentably requisite to support and strengthen the authority of the 
law.” 

“ 1 Avaive, at present,” answered Mordaunt, “ all reply to 
language neitlier <5ourteous nor appro])riate. I doubt not but that 
the magistrates Avill decide as is most in accordance with the 
spirit of that law, which, in this, and in all times, should be sup- 
ported.” 

“ Sir,” said Lord Ulswater, losing his temper more and more, as 
he obscrA'cd that the bystanders, whom ho had been accustomed 
to aive, all visibly inclined to the opinion of Mordaunt, “ sir, if 
y«ir nauKi has been iAstrumeiital in producing so unfortunate a 
detcriniiiati'ju on the part of the magistrates, I shall hold you 
responsible to the government for those results Avhich ordinary 
prudence may calculate upon,” 

“ When Lord Ulswater,” said Mordaunt, sternly, “has learned 
Avh^ii is due, not only to the courtesies of society, hut to those 
legitimate authorities of his eountry, who (ho ventures to suppose) 
are to b6 influenced contrary to their sense of duty by any indi- 
vidual, then he may, perhaps, find leisure to make himself better 
acquainted with the nature of those laws Avhich he now so vehe- 
mently upholds.” 

“ Mr Mordaunt, you will consider yourself answerable to me 
for tl«^e words,” said Ijord Ulswater, with a tone of voice unnatu- 
rally calm ; and the angry flush of his countenance gave place dx> a 
livid p%leness. Then, turning on his heel, he left the room. 

As he repaired liomeward, he saw one of his soldiers engaged in 
a Joud and angry contest with a man, in the plain gaiib of a 
peaceful citizen ; a third person, standing by, appeared inefiSetu- 
ally endeavouring to pacify the disputants. A rigid disciplinari!ki. 
Lord UlsAvater allowed not even party feeling, Kuised as it was, to 
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oonque? Drofj^on^ habits. He caUed olF the fcldior, and the 
man with whom the la^r had been engaged immeiately came 
Ulswater with a step as haughty as his own. The 
third person, who had attempted the peace-niakei*, followed him 

“ I presume, sir,” said he, ” that you are an officti- of this mar*s 
regiment.” 

“ I am the commanding officer, sir,” said Lord Ulswater, very 
little relishing the air and tone of the person who addressed him. 

“ Then,” answered the man (who was, indeed, no other than 

Wolfe, who, •having retuimed to W with Mordaunt, had 

already succeeded in embroiling himself in * dispute) — “then, 
sir, I look to -you for his punishment and my redress ; ” and 
Wolfe, proceeded, in his own exaggerated langu''ge, to 
very reasonable cause of complaint. Tbe fact was, that Wolfe, 
meeting one of his compatriots, and conversing with him some-’ 
what loudly, had uttered some words which attracted the spleen 
of the soldier, who was reeling home, very comfortably intoxicated ; 
and the soldier* had, most assuredly, indulged in a copious abuse 
of the d d rebel, who could not walk the streets without chat- 

tering sedition. 

Wolfe’s friend confirmed the statement. 

The troorper attempted to justify himself'; bu^ Lord Ulsvater 
saw his intoxication in an instant, and, secrotly vexed that the 
complaint was not on the other side, ordered tm*/ soldier to his 
quarters, with a brief but sure threat of punishment on the 

morrow. Not willing, however, to part with the “ d d rebel,” 

on terms so flattering to the latter, Lord Ulswater, turning to 
Wolfe, with a severe and angry air, said — 

“ As for you, fellow, I believe the whole fault was on your side ; 
and if you dare agaia give vent to yoiu* disaftected ravings, I 
shall have you sent to prison, to tame your rank blood upon 
bread and water. Begone, and think yotorself fortunate to es?«:pe 

XLOVf ! ” 

The fierce spirit of Wolfe was in arms on the instant—and his 
reply, in subjecting him to Lord Ulswater’s threat, might at least 
Imve prevented his enlightening the public on the morrow, had 
not his friend, a peaceable, prnaent man, seized him by the arm, 
and V/hispered — “What arc you about ?~Oonsider for what you 
are here — another word may rob the assembly of youl- presence. 
A man bent on a public cause, must not, on the eve of its tnial, 
enlist in a private quarrel.” * 

“ True, my friend, true,” said Wolfe, swallowing his rage, and 
eyeing Lord Ulswater’s retreating figure with a menacing look ; 
“ but the time may yet oome when 1 shall have lioense to .rotaliato 
on- the upstart.” 

“ So be it,” quoth the other—” he is our bitterest enemf/.r You 
know, perhaps, that he is J^ori Ulswater, of the — regiment ? 
it h>ij been at his instigation that the magistrates proposed to 
to^orb tbe meeting. He has been known publicly to say that aU 
ifmo attended the assembly ought to be given up to the swords oi 
his troopers ” 
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“ Tho butolil^Bg dastard ! — to dream even of attacking n^^armed 
men ; but enough of him — I must tarry yet in the street to hear 
what success our intercessor has obtained.” And as Wolfe passed 
the house in which tho magisterial conclave sat. Mordaunt came 
out and accost^ him. 

** You have sworn to me that your purpose is peaceable,” said 
MDrdaunt. 

“ Unquestionably,” answered Wolfe. 

“ And you will pledge yourself, that no disturbance, that can 
either be effected, or counteracted, by yourself and friends, shall 
take place r ” 

“ I will.” 

” Ejioiigh ! ” answered Mordaunt. ” Remember, that if you 
commit the least act that can be thought dangerou§, I ma^ not bo 
•able to preserve you from the military. As it is, yonr meeting will 
be unopposed.” 

Contrary to Lord Ulswater’s prediction, the meeting went off as 
quietly af-' •an elderly maiden’s tea-party. The • speakers, even 
Wolfe, not only took especial pains to recommend order and peace, 
but avoided, for the mdst part, all inflammatory enlargement upon 
the grjevatices of which they complained. And the sage foreboders 
of e’'il, who Idid locked up their silver spoons, and shaken their 
heads very wisely for the last week, had the agreeable mortification 
of observing rather an appearance of good humour upon the 
countenances of the multitude than that ferocious determination 
against the lives and limbs of the well-affected which they had so 
sorrowfully anticipated. 

As Mordaunt (who had been present during the whole time of 
the meeting) mounted his horse, and quitted tho pound. Lord 
Ulswater, having just left his quarters, where he had been all day 
in expectation of some violent act of tho orators or the mob, 
dequinding his military# services, caught sight of him; with a 
sudden recollection of his own passionate threat. There had been 
nothing in Mordaunt’s words which would, in our times, have 
justified a challenge ; but in that day duels were fought upon the 
slightest provocatioji. l^ord Ulswater therefore rode up at once to 
a gentlemaiL with whom he had some intimate acquaintance, and 
briedy stating that he had been insulted both as au officet and 
gcntlemar^, by Mr. Mordaunt, requested his friend to call upon 
that gentleman, and demand satisfaction. 

^To-mo'jrow,” said Lord Ulswater, “ I have the misfortune to bo 
unavoidably engaged. The next day you can appoint place and 
time of meeting.” 

“ 1 jf»ust first see the gentleman to whom Mr. Mordaunt may 
refer m^” said the friend prudently ; ** and perhaps your honour 
may lie mtisfied without auy^hostile meeting at all.** 

“ I think not,** said Lord Ulswater, carelessly, as he rode awayr, 
• “for Mr. Mordaunt is a gentleman, and gentlemen never apoloiMe.** 

^olfe was standing unobserved near Lord Ulswater whil^he 
latter thus instructed his proposed second. — “Man of bloocLt^ 
muttered the reimblican ; “ with homicide thy code of honour, and 
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massacre thine interpretation of law» by Tiolen\i& wouldst thou ' 
rule, and by violence mayst thou peri^ ! * 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

Jam te premet nox« fabulscqiie Manes 
Et (lomas exilis Plutonia.*— 

The morning was dull and heavy, as Lord Ulswater mounted his 
horse, and,' unattended, took liis way towards WestboroiighPark. 
His manner was unusually thoughtful and absent ; perhaps two 
affairs upon his hands, either of which seemed likely to enef'm 
bloodshcMl, were sufficient to bring reflection even to the mind of p 
cavalry officer. 

He had scarcely got out of the town before he was overtaken by 
our worthy friend, Mr. Glumford. As he had been a firm ally of 
Lord Ulswatcr in the contest respecting the meeting, so, when he 
ioined and saluted that nobleman, Lord Uiswater, mindful of past 
services, returned his greeting with an air rather of cendehension 
than hautfeur. To sav truth, his lordship was never v(>ry lipid of. 
utter loneliness, and the respectful bearing of (xlumford, joined to 
that mutual congeniality which sympathy in political vieT^s always 
occasions, made him more pleased with the society than shocked 
with the intrusion of the squire : so that when Glumford said, “ If 
your lordship’s way lies along this road for the next live or six 
miles, perhaps you\yill allow me the honour of accompanying you,** 
Lord Ulswatcr graciously signified his (ionsent to the proposal, and 
carelessly mentioning that he was going to Westborough Park, slid 
into that conversation with his new companion which the meeting 
and its actors aflbrded. ♦» ^ ^ 

Turn we for an instant to Clarence. At the appointed hour he 
had arrived at Westborough Park, and, bidding his companion, the 
trusty Wardour, remain within the chaise which had conveyed 
them, he was ushered, with a trembling heart, but a mien erect 
and self-composed, into Lady Westhorough’s presen(.\' ; the mar- 
chioness was alone. • 

“ I am sensible, sir,** said sbe, with a little embari'asswent, “ that 
it IS not exactly becoming to my station and circumstances to 
•uffer a meeting of the present nature between Lord XUswatef and 
yourself to bo held within this house ; but I could not resist the 
request of Lord Uiswater, conscious, from his chai’acter, that it 
could contain nothing detrimental to the — ^to the considerijfion and 
delicacy due to Lady Flora Ardenne.** 

Clarence bowed. “ So far as I am concenjpd,** said I feel 
confident that Lady Westbo;rough will not repent of her con- 
deejinsion.** 

^^here was a pause. ■ 

/f- 

‘ * This very hour. Death shall overcome thcc, and t ie fabled Manes, and the 

•hadowy Plutonian realms receive thee. 
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“ It is sriid I^ady Westborougb, to tho clook 

upon an opposit* table, *’ that Lord Ulswatcr is uot yet- niifved.** 

“ It is,’* said Clarence, scarcely conscious ol his words, and 
wonderinj? ^vhether Lady Flora would dei^n to appear. 

Another pause. Irady Wesiborough felt the awkwardness of her 
situation. ^ 

•itllareneo made an ellbrt t«) recover ^jiniself. 

“ T do not see/’ said he, “the iiccessitj'’ of delaying the explana- 
tion I liavc to offer to your ladyship till my Lord Ulswatcr deems 
it suif-ablo^to aj)pear. Allow me at once to enter nj.)oii a. history, 
told in few words, and easily ])rovod.’* 

“ Stay,” said Laay SVestborougli, struggling with her curiosity; 
“it is due to one who has stood in so peculiar a situation in our 
i/..ijdy to Vviiit >'et :i little longer for his coming. We will, thero- 
foro. till the hour is completed, postpone tin? object, ot'our meeting.” 
* ('lareiun' again boAved, and was silent. Another end a longer 
])aiise t'li.'Ued ; it was broken liy the sound of tli(‘ idoek striking - 
tlic hoiii- wi*s eompJeted. . 

“Abinv,” — b('gan Clarence — wJien lie was interrupted by a sudden 
and violent conim<»t.i<nii in the hall. Above all was heard a loud 
and piercittg ca-y, in Avhieli (Clarence recognised the voice of the 
old steAvard. die rose a.bruptly, and stood motionless and a(?hast ; 
liis ey(5s met thoi?e of Lady Westborough, who, pule and agitated, 
lost, for the moment, all her habitual self-command. The sound 
increased : ( ■lareiice rushed from the roonj into the hall ; the open 
door of tlio apartment revealed to Lady Westborough, as to him, a 
sight which alloAved her no farther time for lu'sitation. She 
hurried after (Tarence into tlie liall, ga,v<5 one look, uttered one 
shriek of horror, and fainted. 


CHAPTKR LXXVIll. 


Jden . — But thou wilt brave me in these saucy terms, 

Ctide . — Jravc thee ! ay, by the best blotxJ that, ever was broached, and 
. beard thee too, — ShakKpmre, 

• 

“ You ;.ny loid,” said Mr. Glumford to Lord UlsAvater, as 
they rode sloAvly on, “ that as long as those rebtjllious scoundrel# 
are*indulg^ ifi their spoutings and mi’ctings, mid that sort of 
thing, that — ^that there will bo no bearing them.” 

“ Vei*y judiciously remarked, sir,” replied Lord UlsAvater. “1 
wish all gentlemen of birth and consideration vii^Aved the question 
in the ^iWiie calm, dispassionate, and profound light that you do. 

' Would heavc'ii it^Avere left to me to clear tlio country of those 
mutinSus and dangerous rascals — \ Avould make siiecxly and sit’e 
'.work of it.*.’ • " ^ 

‘iij'am certain you would, ray lord — ! am ecrlaiii you would.*; It 
is a thousand pities that pompous follow Mordaunt interfered 
yesterday with his luodcration, n.ii/! 'policy, and all tliat sort 'of 
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lung — so foolish, jrou know, my lord^ — mere theoijj/ and romance, 
and thit sort of thing; wo should have had it all our own way, if 
he had not.” 

Lord Ulswater played with his riding- whip, hut did not rcply^ 
Mr. Glumford continued : ^ 

“ Pray, my lord, did your lordship see what an ugly, ill-dressed 
•et of dogs those meetituje)\s were — that Wolli\ above all? (?^i, 
he*s a horrid-looking tcllow% By the bye, he left the town this 
very morning ; 1 saw him talce leave of his friends in the street 
just before I i^(?t out. He is going to some oth(T meetin,g-— on foot, 
too. Onlj^ think of the folly of talking ahcgit the ]Jolicj% and 
prudence, and humanity, and that sort of thing, of sparing such a 
pitiful poor fellow as tliat — (jan*<. ailord a chaise, or ii stage-coach 
evon, my lord— positively can’t.” 

“You see the mattta; exactly in its true light, Mr. Glumford,”, 
said his lordship, patting liis hno horse, wliieii was somewhat 
impatient of the slow pace of its companion. 

“ A vciy beautiful animal of your lordshiifs,” said Mj. Glumford, 
spurring his own horse — a heavy, dull quadruped, with an obstinate 
iil-set tail, a low shoulder, and a Homan no^o. “ I am very partial 
to horses myself, and love a iin(' liorsc as well es anyboc^".” * 

Lord Uli-water east a glance at his compaipoh’s stecfL. and 
seeing nothing in its qualities to justify this assertion of attachment 
to fine horses, was silent ; Lord Ulswater never tialtcred oven liis 
mistress, much less Mr. Glumford. 

“Iwill tell you, my lord,” continued Mr. Glumford, “what a. 
bargain this horse was and the sejuire proceeded, much to Lord 
Ulswater’s discontent, to d(daU the history of his (rrsift in making 
the said bargain. 

The riders wf;ro now (altering a part of the road, a little more 
than two miles from NVestborough IVrk, in ^vliicli the features of 
the neighbouring country took a bolder aikd ruder iis])ect than they 
had hillierto Avorn. On one side of the road, the view opcmid upon 
a deseent of considerable depth, and the dull sun looked drearily 
oyer a valley in which lai'ge fiillow iitdds, a distant and solitary 

r * ’e, and a few’ stinted and witliering trees, formed the chic'f 
racteristies. On the other side of the road an aiTOAV foot-path 
was CiCparated from the highway by occasional posts ; and ok tliis 
path Lord Ulswater — (how the minute and daily 'occur rences of 
life show th<) grand pervading prinei|)les of ehara(jtcr) — (it; 
the time we refer to, riding, in preference to tho#. established 
thoroughfare for equestrian and aurigal travellers. The side of 
this path farliicst from the road Avas bordered by a Hh^cp declivity 
of stony and m’avelly eai’th, which almost deserved the (Jigiiilied 
appellation of a precipice ; and it was Avith no small elertion of 
dexterous horsemanship that Lord Ulswater kept his spiHf^’d and 
svmptible steed upon the nai;ro\v and somewhat perilous path, in 
spite of its frequent starts at the rugged descent below. 

Jrt think, my lord, if I may venture to say so,” sai(T Mr. 
/Tiumibrd, having just finished the narration of his bargain, “that 
it would be better for you to take the liigh road just aturcsent ; 
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for the descent’irom the footpath is steep and abrupt, and*«deiiced 
ornmblinfT ; so that if your lordship’s liorsc shied or took a wrong 
step, it might bo attended with unpleasant consequences— a fall, or 
that sort of thing.” 

“ You arc v*ry good, sir,” said Lord Ulswatcr, who, like most 
pi^ud people, conceived advice an insult ; “ but I imagine myself 
capable of guiding my horse, at least upon a road so excellent as 
this.” 

“Certainly, my lord, certainly; I beg your pardon: but— bless 
me, who i£?t]iat tall follow in black* tji Iking to himsflf yonder, my 
lord ? The turn of the road hides him from you just at present ; 
but I see him well. Ha-ha! what gestures lie usfjs ! I dare say 
h irtis-.onc of tht p(;titioners, and— yes, my lord, by Jupiter, it is 
Wolfe himself! You had better (excuse me, my lord) come down 
droni the footpath — it is not wide enougJi for two people — and 
Wolle, I dare say, a d— d rascal, would not got out oi' the way for 
the devil hjmself ! He’s a nasty, hlacik, lioreo-looking fellow ; I 
would not ior something meet him in a dark niglil, or that sort of 
thing !” , 

“1 do T^ot. exactly understand, Mr. Oliimford,” returned Lord 
Llswciter, witjjL^ a supercilious glance at that gentlc‘man, “ what 
peciiMarities of temper you are pleased to impute to fne, or from 
what you deduce the supposition that I shall move out of my way 
ibr a person like Mr. Woolt, or Wolfe, or w’hatcver be hiwS name.” 

“ I beg your pardon, my lord, I am sure,” answered Gliimford; 
“ of course youi' lordship knows best, and if the TOgiie is imperti- 
nent, why, I’m a magistrate, and will commit him ; though, to be 
sure,” ooiitinuod our righteous Daniel, in a lower key, “ he has a 
right to walk upon the footpatii without being ridden over or that 
sort of thing.” 

The equestiians were now very near Wolfe, wlio turning hastily 
rojiaid, perceived, and ifiunediatelv recognised Lord Ulswater. — 
“ Ali-lia,” iiiuttored lui to himself, “ here comes the insolent 
ihirster for blood, grudging «.v, seemingly, even the nieagre com- 
fort of the path which his liorRe*.s hoofs aro breaking up — yet, 
thank Heaven,” added the republican, looking with a S;em satis- 
faction at -tbo narrowness of the footing, ” he cannot very well 
pass mo, and, the free lion docs not move out of his way for^uoli 
pampered ^idno as those to which this creature belongs.” 

Actuated by. this thought, Wolfe almost insensibly moved en- 
tirely into middle of the path, so that what with the posts on 
one side, and the abrupt and undefended precipice, if wc may so 
call it, on the other, it was quite impossiblo for any horseman to 
pass tho_j^puhlican, unless over his body. 

Lord tJlswater marked the motion, and diil not want penetra- 
tion, tcfplrceive the^ause. Hlad of an opportunity to wreak some 
portion of his irritation against a member of a body so oilcDtive to 
his;j;pind, and which had the day before obtained a sort of triumph, 
over his exertions against them; and rendered obstinate in b*s 
intention bj the pique he had felt at Glumford’s caution, Lord^ 
(Jlswater, tightening his rein, and liumminjj, with apparent indif- 
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fereno^ a popular tune, continued his prowess tilf he was 
a foot of the republican. Then, checking his horse for a nu)ni<?nt, 
he called, in a tone of quiet arrogance, to Wolfe to witlulraw liim- 
self on one side till he had passed. 

The tierce blood of the republican, which tlio .least hroath of 
oppression sufficed to kindle, and which yet boiM with Uic* 
lemembrance of Lord Ulswjfter’s threat to him twci niglits bef™, 
was on fire at this command. He stopped short, and turning lialf 
round, stood erect in the strength ana power of his singulaidy full 
and not ungraceful form. “ Poor and proud fool,’' sai(f ho, with a 
voice of the most biting scorn, and fixing aif eye t loqucnt of ire 
and menaced danger upon the calmly contemptuous countenance, 
of the patrician— “ Poor and proud ibol, do you* think thitt^Br 
privileges hayo already reached so pleasant a i)itch that j^ou 
may ride over men like dust? Off, fool— the basest peasant ii* 
England, degraded as he is, would resist, while he ridiculed your 
arrogance.” 

Without deigiiiiig any reply, Lord IJlswator spurroa his horse ; 
the spirited animal bounded forward, almost on the very person 
of the ohstructer of the path; w'ith uncommon agility Wolfe drc?w 
aside from the danger, seized, with a powerful grasp, 'the bridle, 
and abrupily arresting the horse, backed it fearfully towards the 
descent. Enraged beyond all presence of mind, tht^ fated noble- 
man, raising liis whip, struck violently at the republican. The 
latter, as he* felt the blow, uttered a single shout of such ferocity 
that it curdled the timorous blood of Glumford, and with a giant 
and iron hand he hacked the horse several paces down the preci- 
pice. The treacherous earth crumbled beneath the weight, and 
Jjord Ulswater, spurring his steed violently at th(^ same instant 
that Wolfe so sharply and strongly enrbed it, the affrighted 
animal reared violently, forced the rein 1‘rom Wolfe, stood erect 
for a moment of horror to the spectatdi, and then, as its ^ng 
and balance alike failed it, fell backward, and rolled over and 
over its unfortunate and helpless rider. 

“ Good Heavens ! ** cried Glumford, who had sat quietly upon 
his dozing horse, watching the result of the dispute — “ what have 
you done? you have killed his lordship — ^positively killed him 
— 'atid his horse, too, I dare say. You snail he hanged for this, 
sir, as sure as I am a magistrate and that sort of thing.' * 

Unheeding this denunciation, Wolfe had made to the spot 
where rider and horse lay blent together at the ''foot of the 
descent ; and assisting the latter to rise, bent down to examine 
ihe real effect of his violence. “ Methinks,” said he, as he looked 
upon the hueless, but still defying, features of the hci^ieman — 
“.metliinks I have .seen that face years before— but where ? per- 
haps my dreams have foretold me this.” • . 

Lord Ulswater was utterly senseless ; and as Wqjfe raised him, 
he saw that the right side of the head was covered with M<|od, 
and that one arm seemed crushed and broken. Meanwhile a 
4lsaTriage had appeared— was hailed by Glumford— stopped ; and, 
on being informed of the circumstance, and the rank of the 
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Bufl’orer, the Ifaveller, a single gentlenuin, descended, assisted to 
raiso^ the unhappy nobleman — ^placed him in the carriage, and, 
obe:Ving Glumford s instructions, proceeded slowly to Westborough 

“ But the r»ffian—the rebel — ^thc murderer ! *’ said Mr. Glum- 
flM’d, both querulously and inquiringly, looking towards Wolfe, 
wio, without having attempted to jfssist his victim, stood alool, 
with arms folded, and an expression of sated ferocity upon his 
speaking features. 

“ Oh ! as to him,*’ quoth the traveller, stepping^ into his car- 
riage, in order to«support the mangled man- you, sir, and my 
valet can bring him along with you, or take liiin to the next 
tj^n* or do, ia short, with him just as you please, only be sure 
he docs not escape — drive on, post-boy, very gently.** And poor 
• Mr. Glumford found the muscular form of the stern Wolfe con- 
signed to the sole care of himself and a very diminutive m^n in 
pea-green silk stoeldng.s, who, however excellently well he might 
p(‘i‘form tht* olheo of valet, was certainly by no iftcrins calculaUd 
in physical powers for^the detention of a criminal. 

Wolfe saved the pair a world of trouble and anxiety. 

“ sir,** Said he, gravely turning to Glumford, “ you beheld the 
alfriiy, and, whiitevcr its conscciuences, will do mo ttie common 
justice of witnessing as to the fact of the lirst aggi'essor : it will, 
iiowever, be satisfactory to both, of us to seize the earliest oppor- 
tunitv of putting tlio matter upon a legiil fewting, and I shall, 

therefore, red urn to AV , to whicli town you will doubtless 

accompany me.” 

“With lill my heait!” cried Mr. Glumford, feeling as if a 
mountain of responsibility were taken from bis breast ; “ and 1 
W'ish to Heaven you may be transported inste*ad of hanged.** 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

But j^aspLug; heaved the breath that I^a drew. 

And dull the filin along; his dirn eye grew. — Byrun. 

The light oroke partially through the hull-closed shutters ol 
thq, room in ^\Jlich lay Lord Ulswater — who, awakened to sense 
and pain by the motion of the carriage, had now relapsed into 
insensibility. By the side of the sofa on which he was laid, knelt 
Clarence, bathing one hand with tears violent and fast; on the 
opposit'i^side leant over, with bald front, and an expression oi 
mingled,* fear and sorrow upon his intent countenance, the old 
stewm^d,' while, at ja little distance. Lord Westborough, who had 
been wheeled into the room, sat mute in his chair, aghast with 
bcwBderm(?ate' and lw)iTor, and counting every moment to the 
ari^^ of the surgeon, who had been sent for. The stranger to 
whom the carriage belonged stood by the window, detailing, in 
low voice, to the ohaplaiii of the house, what particulars of th e 
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obcnrrence lie was acquainted with, while the yca^pgresi: scion ot 
the finfily, a boy of about ten years, and who, in the ^neral 
confusion, had thrust himself unnoticed into the room, stood close 
to the pair, with open mouth and thirsting ears, and a face on 
which childish interest at a fearful tale was stroi^ly blent with 
tiie more absorbed feeling of terror at the truth. 

Slowly Lord Ulswater opened his eyes — they rested updEi 

Clarence. 

*‘My brother — my brotlier!” cried Clarence, in a voice of 
powerful angiysh — “ is it thus— -thus that you have come hither 
to- — /* He stopped in the gushing fulness of Jbis heart. Extri- 
cating from Clj^rence the only hand ho was able to use, Lord 
TJlswater raised it to his brow.* as if in th(‘ efibrt ip clear reiu ejn- 
brance ; and then, turning to Wardour, secimed to ask the truth of 
Clarence’s claiifi— at least so the old man interpreted the meaning 
of his eye, and the faint and scarce intelligible words which broke 
front his lips. 

“It is— it is,* my lionoured lord,” cried he, struggling with 
his emotion — “it is your brother — your lost brother, tJlinton 
I/Estrange.” And as Ik; said these words, f larence felt the damp 
chill hand of his brother press his own, and knew by thav prfesure 
and the smile — ^kind, though brief from oxceodjnk pain — -with 
which the ill-fated nobleman looked upon him, that the claim long 
unknown was at last, acknowledged, and the ties long broken 
united, though in deatli. 

The surgeon arrived — the room was cleared of all but Clarentie 
— the first examination was sufficient. Unaware of Clarence’s 
close relationship to the sufferer, the surgeon took him aside — “ A 
very painful operation,” said he, “might be performed, but it 
would only torture, in vain, the last moments of the patient ; no 
human skill can save, or even protract his life.” 

' The doomed man, who, though in greatipain, was still sensible, 
stirred. His brotlier flew towards him. “ Flora,” he murmured^ 
“ let me see her, 1 implore.” 

Curbing, as much as he was able, his emotion, and conquering 
his reluctance to leave the sulfercr even for a moment, Clarence 
flew in search of Lady Flora. He found her : in rapid and hasty 
wordj^e signified the wish of the dying man, and hurried her, 
confused, trembling, and scarce conscious of the meljfnclvily scene 
she was about to witness, to tlie side of her affianced bridegroom^. 

I have been by the deathbeds of many men, and I have noted 
that shortly before death, as the frame grows weaker and weaker, 
the fiercer passions yield to those feelings better harmonising 
with the awfulness of the hour. Thouglits soft and tcnder,jj^hich 
seemed little to belong to the character in the health amf Vigour 
of former years, obtain then an empire, brief^, indeed, bvt .utter 
fOT the time they last — and thm is the more impressive, because 
(as in the present instance 1 shall have occasion to portray) in the. 
moments which succeed and make the verv latest of life, the nfribg 
ppsion, suppressed for an interval by such gentler feelings, some- 
times <agaiu returns to take its final triunuoh over that frail clay« 
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’which, througlf existence, it has swayed, agitated, and i^ulded 
like wax unto its will. 

When Lord Ulswater saw Flora approach and bend weepingly 
over him, a momentary softness stole oyer his face. Taking her 
hand, he extended it towards Clarence ; and, turning to the latter, 
lh,JJ,ered out — “ Let this — my — ^brother — atone — for^ ; ” appa- 
rently unable to finish the sentence, Iffc then relaxed his liold and 
sunk upon the pillow ; and so still, so apparently breathless, did 
he remain for several minutes, that they thought the latest agony 
was over. • ‘ • 

As, jdelding to^his impression, Clarence w'as. about to with- 
draw the scarce conscious Flora from the chamber, words, less 
V vaulous and cndistinct than aught which he had yet uttered, 
broke from Lord Ulswater’s lips. Clarence hastened to him ; and, 
bending over his countenance, saw that, even tli rough the rapid 
changes and shades of death, it darkened with the peculiar gha- 
I’aoteristicsjof the unreleased soul within : — the brow was knit into 
iiioro ^Juin its wonted sttjrnness and pride ; and in* the eye, which 
gltirod upon the opposite wall, the light of the waning life broke 
into momentary blaze — that flash, so rapid and evanescent, 
b()foi e the air ^inks in the last spark of the being it has animated, 
and ftight — the starless and eternal — falls over the cX:tmguished 
lamp ! The hand of the right arm (which \fa8 that imshattered by 
the fall) was clenched and raided; but, when the words which 
<!innc upon Clarence’s car had ceased, it fell heavily by his side, 
lilve a clod of that cla}^ which it liad then become. In those words, 
it seemed as if, in the confused delirium of passing oxistentje, the 
brjive soldier mingled some dim and bewildered recollection of 
Ibrmcr battles, with that of his last most fatal, though most ignoble 
sti'ife. 

“ Down, down with tliem,” he muttered between his teeth, 
llw?’'.#h in a tone startliilfely deep and audible ; “ down with them. 
JSo quarter to the inlidels — strike for England and Effingham. 
Ila! — ^who strives for flight there! — ^kill him. — no mercy, 1 say — 
none! — there — there — 1 have despatched him — ha! — ^lia! — ^What, 
still alive? — off, slave, ofi'! — Oh, slain — slain in a ditch, by a base- 
born hind-^oh — bitter — bitter — ^bitter !” And with these words, of 
which tl\c Iasi, from their piercing anguish and keen despair, %iado 
a dread obntrast with the fire and defiance of the first, the jaw 
the flashing and fierce eye glazed and set — and all of the 
haughty aiffi bold patrician which the earth retained was— dust ! 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

11 n*est jamais permis dc dut^riorer une ilme humainc pour I’avantage desantres, 
ai dc fairc un sc^lerat pour Ic service des hoiinCtcs genu*— Rousseau. 

As the reader approaches the termination of this naifl’ativc, and 
looks back upon the many sctmes he has pasK^eil, perhaps, in the 
mimic represofiLtation of human life*, he; may lind no unfaithful 
resemblance to the true. 

As, amongst the crowd of characters jostled against each other 
in their course, some drop off at the first, tlu; second, or the third* 
stage, and leave a few only continuing to the last, while Eatci 
chooses her agents and survivors among thos(j whom Ih^ bystander, 
perchance, least noticed as the objects of her selection — and they 
who, haply, seemed to him, at first, among flio most conspicuous as 
characters, sink, some abruptly, some graduiilly, itito ao.tors^of the 
least importance in events ; as the reader notes the same passion, 
in different' strata, producing the most opposite qualiti(\<; and 
gathers from that notice some estimate of tn(^ vast pei*plcxity in 
the code of morals, deemed by the shallow so plain a science, when 
he finds that a similar and single feeling will produce botli the 
virtue we love and the vice we detest, the magnanimity wo admire 
and the meanness we despise ; as the feeble hands of the author 
force into contrast ignorance and wisdom, the afi'cctation of phih»- 

S and its true essence, coarseness^ and rcliuement, the lowest 
rity of sentiment with an exaltation of feeling approaching to 
dity, the reality of virtue with the coiinteideit, the glory of 
the Divinity with the hidcousnoss of tlfV; Idol, sorrow and^gjr 
joy, marriage and death, tears and their young successors, smiles ; 
as all, blent together, these varieties of life form a single yet 
many-coloured web, leaving ns to doubt whetlicr, in fortune, the 
bright hue or the dark — in character, the base material or the rich, 
predominate— the workman of the web could almost rccqpcilc 
himstQf to his glaring and great deficiency in «\rt hjr^thc fond 
persuasion that he has, at least in his choice of tint and texture, 
caught something of the likeness of Nature : hut he knows, to'thv 
abasement of his vanity, that these enumerated pa'iticulars of 
resemblance to Ufe are common to aU, even to the most unskilful 
cf his brethren ; and it is not the mere act of copying a true 
original, but the rare circumstance of forqe and accura^ry in the 
copy, which can alone constitute a just pretension to merit, or 
flatter the artist with the hope of a moderate sMccess. . 

The news of Lord Ulswater’s untimely death sooEu.spread around 
the neighbourhood, and was conveyed to Mordaunt by tho^sjftjT 
gentleman whom that nobleman had charged with his hosmo 

* n is not permitted us to degrade one singrlc soul, for the sake of conferring 
advantage on others* nor tq make a roaiic for the grood of the honest. 
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/ mti^sag-e. Alf|:!rnon repaired at once to W- , to g-atlier froffi 

\\ olio some less exaffjrerated account of the affray tliaii thdffc which 
11 io many tonjsrues of Rumour had brought to liiih. 

It was no diliicult matter to see the preeist) share of blitme to be 
nltached to M^lfe ; and, notwithstanding the bias.s(td account of 
(jluraford, and the strong spirit of party then existing in the 
<;<mntry, no rational man could, for moment, term tlu' event of a 
.sudden fray a premeditated ihurdcT, or the violence of the aggrieved 
the black offence of a Avilfal criminal. Wolfe, therefore, soon 
obtained a release from tlu‘ confineTnent to which h^ had been first 
e'Oiniiiitted ; and, iidth a himper still mort' exasperated by the 
e vident disposition of his auditoi's to have treated had it been 

jio^sible, with Jlie utmost rigour, he returned to companions well 
ealeuiated, by their coinH‘r.s(‘ and bent of mind, to infiame the 
.Jestoi* of his moral constilution. 

It happens, generall}', that men very vehement in any particular 
opinion ctioose their friends, not. for a. general similarity of 
♦?haractcr, but in proportion to their mutual congeniality of senti- 
ment upon tliat particular opinion ; it hajipens, also, that those 
most aiidihhj violent, tf we may so speak, upon any opinion, moral 
or politicM, arc rarelx* the Avisest or the purest of their party. 
Tho'i^ with wIkvu Wolfe was intimate. Avere men whobshared noni) 
of the nobler cbja’acteri sties of the rt‘publican; still less did they 
T)articipate, or even comprehend, the enlightened and benevolent 
views for Avhioh tlie wise and* great mcm of that- soct~a sect to 
Avhicli all philanthropy is, perhaps too fondly, inclined to lean- 
have been so conspicuously eminent. On tln) contrary, Wolfe’s 
comrades, without education, and conso<|uently without principle, 
had been driven to disaftoction, by desperate fortunes and ruined 
re])utations, acting upon minds polluted by the ignorance, and 
hardened among the dross of the populace*. But the Avorst can, hy 
Vijui^nt intercourse, corrupt the best ; and the barriers of good and 
<;vil7 often confused in Wolfe’s mind by tlie blindness of bis 
passions, seemed, as bis intercourse with these lawless and ruffian 
associates thickened, to be at last uthu’ly broken doAvn and sAvept 
MAvay. 

Uhliappily, too— Si - u after Wolfe’s return to London — ^the 
popiilar irritation sbo».cd itself in mobs, perhaps rather to be 
termed ^Sfsorfterly than soflltious ; the ministers, hoAVOvoi*, thought 
.otiierwise; tjic military were summoned, and much injury, 
resulting, »it is to be hoped, from accident, not design, ensued to 
many of the persons assembled. Some were severely wounded by 
the swords of the soldiers, others maimed and trampled upon by 
tho-b<»geB, which shared the agitation or irritability ol their riders ; 
and a few, among whom were two women and three children, bst 
theiik li^es. WoUe had been one of the crowd— and the scene,' 
melancholy as it really was, and, appearing to his temper unre- 
deemed alld*inexcusable on the part of the soldiers— left on his 
iind a deep and burning impression of revenge. Justice (as they 
termed it) was demanded by strong bodies of the people upon the 
soldiers ; but the* administration deeming it politic rather to awb 
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tliiJi to conciliate, so far from censuring the milif/iry, approved 
their exVsrtions. 

From that time, Wolfe appears to have resolved upon the 
execution of a design, which he had long imperfectly and confusedly 
meditated. ^ t 

This was no less a crime (and to him did conscientiously seem ijo 
less a virtue), than to seize a, favourable opportimity for assassi- 
nating the most prominent member of the administration, and the 
one vmo, above all the rest, was the most odious to the disaffected. 
It must bo urged, in extenuation of the atrocity of this design, 
that a man perpetually brooding over one scheme, which to him 
has become the ,yery sustenance of existence, and which scheme, 
perpetually frustrated, grows desperate by disappointment, acejuires 
a heat of morbid and obliqUe enthusiasm, which may not be 
unreasonably termed insanity ; and that, at the very time Wolfe- 
reconciled it to his conscicn(;o to commit the murder of his fellow- 
creature, he would have moved out of his path for a worm. 
Assassination, indeed, seemed to him justice ; and a fel6n*s execu- 
tion the glory of martyrdom. And yet, 0 Fanatic, thou didst 
anathematise the Duellist as the Man of blood — ^what is the 
Assassin ? 


OHAPTEll LXXXI. 

And thou that, si Unit at my hnee, 

' Dost lift to mine thy soft, dark, oamest eyes, 

Fill’d with the love of childhood, which 1 see 
Pure through its depths — a thing without disguise : 

Thou that hast breathed in .<^Uinibcr on my breast, 

When I have check’d its throbs to give thee rest, 

Mine own, whose young thoughts fresh before me rise. 

Is it not much that 1 may guide thy prayer, • 

And circle thy young soul with free and healthful air. — Hemans, 

The events wc have recorded, from the time of Clarence's visit 
to Mordaunt to the death of Lord Ulswater, took place wdthin 
little more than a week. We have now to pass in silence over 
severalqWeeks ; and as it was the commencement of autumn wfieii 
we introduced Clarence and Mordaunt to our rcadel*, sef'etistho 
first opening of winter in wliioh we will resume the Jhread of ov.r .. 
narration. • 

Mordaunt had removed to London; and although he had not 
yet taken any share in public business, ho was only watching the 
opportunity to commence a career, the brilliancy of which* th rse 
who knew aught of his mind began already "co foretell. But he 
mixed little, if at all, with the gayer occupants of the H«rorld*s 
prominent places. Absorbed alternately in his studies and his 
labours of good, the halls of pleasure were seldom visited by^is 
presence ; and they who, in the crowd, knew nothing of him buT 
his name, and the lofty bearing of his mien, recoiled from the 
edidness of his exterior and, while they marvelled at his TOtire- 
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- meni ana reseijre, saw in both but tho movoseness of the student^ 
^and the ffloom Bf the misanthropist. # 

But the nobleness of his person — ^thc antiquity of his birth — ^his 
wealth, hia unblemished character, and the interest thrown over 
his name, by the reputation of talent, and the unpenetrated 
mystery of his life, all powerfully spoke in his favour to those of 
tbjf jreiitler sex, wlio jutfec us not only from what we are to others, 
but from what they iinag:ine we can hif to them. From such allure- 
ments, however, as from afi else, the mourner turned only the 
more deeply to cherisli the memory of the dead ; and it was a 
touching^ ftiul holy sight to mark the mingled excess of melan- 
choly and 1‘ondnes^ with which he 'watched over that treasure in 
whose young beauty and guileless heart his depattod Isabel had 
yet L' ft the resemblance of her featiu-cs and her love. There 
seemed betwcx'ii them to exist even a dearer and closer tie than that 
vf daughter and sire ; Ibr, in both, the objects which usually divide 
the aliections of tho man or tho child had but a fEicblo charm : 
Isabel's miyd had expanded beyond her years, and^ Algernon’s had 
outgrown his time ; so that neither the sports natural to her age, 
nor the ambition ordyiary to his, 'were sufficient to wean or to 
distrap-t tly^ unity of their love. When, after absence, his well- 
known step trjpd lightly in tlie hall, her ear, wliich had listened, 
and hfnged, and fehirsted for the sound, taught her fairy feet to he 
the first to ^velcome his return ; and when the slightest breath of 
sickness menaced her slender frame, it was his hand that smoothed 
lier pillow, and his .smile that cheered away her pain ; and when 
she sunk into sleep, slio knew that a father’s heart watched over 
her througli th(i long but untiring night — that a father’s eye would 
he tlie first 'which, on waking, she 'would meet. 

“ Oh ! beautiful, and rare as beautiful,” was that affection ; in 
the parent no earthli(?r or harder sternness in authority, nor 
weakness in doating, nor caprice in love-yin the child, no fear 
(kbeing reverence, yet^no familiarity diminishing respect. But 
Love, wliose pride is in serving, seemed to make at once soft and 
hallowed tho offices mutuallj'’ rendered — and Nature, never coun- 
teracted in her dictates, wrought, without a visible effort, the 
proper channels into which those offices should flow ; and that 
Charity, 'which not only covers sins, but lifts the veil from virtues, 
whose might otherwise have lain concealed, linkecPthem 

<;lostT ahtt closer, and threw over that link the sanctity of itself. 

it was Algernon’s sweetest pleasure to make her young hands 
the ministA-s of good to others, and to drinlt, at such times, ftom^ 
the rich glow of her angel countenance, the purified selfishness of 
his reward. And 'Nvhen after the divine joy of blessing, which, 
perlfap'4.the youngest taste yet more vividly than their sires, she 
threw her arms around his neck, and thanlted him with glad tears 
lor tha Ihxury he Iftid bestowed upon her, how could they, in that 
gushing overflow of neart, help Idving each other the more, or 
*fe|liT3g, that in that love there was something which justified the 
«Kcess ? 

Nor have we drawn with too exaggerating a pencil, nor, thongha 
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‘ i sabei's mind was older than her years, extended thatjjpromatureness 
to her heart. For, where we set the example of benevolence, and 
see that the example is in nought corrupted, the milk of human 
kindness will flow not the least readily from the youngest breast, 
and out of the mouths of babes will come the wisdom of charity 
and love ! 

Ever since Mordaunt’s ar, rival in town, he had sought 6at 
‘Wolfe’s abode, for tluj purpose of ministering to the poverty under 
which he rightly conjectured that the republican laboured. But 
the habitation of one, needy, distressed, seldom living k>ng in one 
place, and far less notorious of late than he had,formerly been, was 
not easy to discover ; nor was it till after long and vain search 
that he ascertained the retreat of his singular acqi[aintance.^ The 
day in which he efiected this object we shall have hereafter occasion 
to specify. Meanwhile we return to^Mr. Cranford. 


OHAPTEU LXXXII. 

Plot ou thy little hoar, and skein on skein 
Weave the vain mesh, in which thy subtle soul 
Broods on its venom ! Ix) ! behind, before, 

Arciiiiid thee, like an armament of cloud, 

The black Fate labours onward \--Anon. 

The dusk of a winter’s evening: gathered over a room in Cran- 
ford’s house in town, only relieved Irom the closing darkness by an 
expiring and sullen lire, beside which Mr. Bradley sat, with his 
feet upon the fender, apparently striving to coax some warmth 
into the icy palms of his spread hands. Cranford himself was 
walking up and down the room with a changeful step, and over 
and anon glancing his bright, shi*ewd eyr at the partner hjs 
fraud, who, seemingly unconscious of the observation he under- 
went, appeared to occupv his attention solely with the difli(!ulty of 
warming his meagre and. withered frame. 

“Ar’n’t you very cold there, sir?” said Bradley, after a long 
pause, and pushing himself farther into the verge of .th(j dying 
ember^jj, — “ may I not ring for some more coals ? ” . * 

“ Hell and the ! 1 beg your pardon, my good! Brj(Giey, but 

you vex me beyond patience : how can you think^pf such triflt',^ 
when our very lives are in so imminent a danger r” • 

“ I beg your pardon, my honoured henefactoi-, they are indeed in 
danmr F’ 

“Bradley, we have but one hope— -fidelity to each other. If >W’e 
perdst in the same story, not a tittle can be brought home. to us — 
not a tittle, my good Bradley ; and though ouivcharacter.vmay be 
a little touched, why, what i& a character ? Shall wc eat less, 
drink less, enjoy less, when we nave lost it ? Not a iVhit. N(l my 
friend, we will go abroad : leave it to me to save from the wre^ bf 
pur fortunes enough to live upon like princes.” 

“ If not like soeers* my honoured boaftlhetor ** ' 
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** *Sdeatli I-tpres, yos, very fi:ood- -he ! he ! Ije ! if not pecrt. 
Well, all happiness is in the senses, and Richard (Jrauford has as 
many senses as Viscount Innisdale ; but had avc been able to pro- 
tract inquiry another Aveek, liradley, wliy, 1 would have been my 
Ijord, and you^ir John.” 

‘‘ You bear your losses like a hero, sir,” said Mr. lirudley. 

To be sure ; there is no loss, mqp, but life -none ; let us pre- 
serve that— and it will be our own fault if we doiiT— and tiic devil 
take all the rest. Hut bless me, it grows late, and, at all events,, 
we are sale for some hours; the inquiry won*t take place till twelve 
to-morrow, Avhy should we not feast till twelve to-night? lling, 
my good fellow, dinner must be nearly ready.” ^ 

, “ Why, lioiKjjired .sir,” said Bradley, “ 1 want to go home to see 
my wife, and arrange my house. Who knows })ut 1 may sleep in 
Mewgate to-morroAv ? ” 

Cranford, who li ad been .still Avalking to and fro, stopped abruptly 
at this speech, and liis <3ye, even throiigh the gloom, shot out a^livid 
and iierce light, before which the timid and huinhle glance of Mr. 
Bradley quail (!(1 in an instant. 

“ Oo honu> ! — no, ifly Iriend, no, I can’t part with you to-night, 
no, not l8r an instant. 1 have many lessons to give you. How 
axe we to loaAi^iir parts for to-morrow, if we don’t j^diearse th(im 
beforehand ? Do you not know that a single blunder may turn 
wbat I hope AviJl be a farce, into a tragedy? Go liome !-~pooh, 
pooh— why, man, 1 have not ^een my wife, nor put mi/ house to 
rights, ana if you do but listen to me, I tell you again and again 
that not a hair of our heads can be touched.” 

“ Y'ou knoAv best, honoured sir ; 1 boAA" to your decision.” 

“ Brav(», honest Brad ! and now for dinner. I have the most 
glorious cliampagne that ever danced in tV>am to your lip. No 
counsellor like the bottle, believe me ! ” 

• i'id the servant entering to announce dinner, Cranford took 
Bradley’s arm and leaning affectionately upon it, passed through 
an ob.sequious and liveried row of domestics to a room blazing with 
light and plate. A noble tire was the first thing which revived 
Bradley’s spirit, and, as he spread his hands over it before he sat 
down to the table, he surveyed, with a gleam of gladness upon his 
thiff (ih/?eks, two vases of glittering metal formerly the bo|^t of a 
king,^fLVhifii Avero immersed the sparkling genii of the grape. 
V!)rauford, ijlways a gourmand, ate with unusual appetite, and 
pressed tlfe wine upon Bradley with an eager hospitality, which 
soon somewhat clouded the senses of the Avorthy man. The dinner 
was removed, the servants retired, and the friends were left alone. 

'nleasant trip to France !” cried Crauford, tilling a bumper. 
“ That s the land lof hearts like ours. I tell you what, little Brad, 
wp AwilFleave oim wives behind us, and take, Avith a new country^ 
and new nairu'-s, a new lease of liljp. What Avill it signify to men 
maliing loVe*at Paris Avhat fools say of them in London ? Another 
Aurnper, honest Jirad — a bumper to the girls ! What say you tc 
that, eh r” 

Lord, .sir. yod are so facetious— so witty ! It must be owndtl 
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^at a black eye is a great temptation— Lira-liraf la-la ! ” And 
Mr. Br&dley’s own eyes rolled joyously. 

“Bravo, Brad !— a song, a song ! but treason to lung Burgundy ! 

Your glass is—” 

“ Empty, honoured sir, I know it ! — Lii a-lii*a la but it is easily 
filled ! We who have all our lives been pouring from one vessel 
into another, know how to keep it up to the last I 

** Courage, then, cries the knight, we may yet he forgiven. 

Or at worst buy the bishop’s reversion in licaven ; 

Our frequent escapes in this workl show how true *tis, ^ 

Thtrt gold is the only Elixir Salutia. 

Derry down, derr>' down. 

<1 

All you, who to swindling conveniently creep. 

Ne’er piddle — by thousands the treasury sweep ; 

Your safety depends on the weight of the sum. 

For no rope was yet made that could tic up a plum. 

Derry' down, &'c.*’* 

“ Bravissimo, little Brad ! — you arc tjuitc a wit. Scaj what it Ls 
to have one’s faculties called out. Come, a toast to old England, 
the land in which no man ever wants a fa,rthiiig who has wit to 
steal it — * Old England for ever ! ’ — your rogue is youi ouly true 
patriot ! ” — ^d Craufbrd poured the remainder ol‘ th., bottle, nearlj’' 
three parts full, into a beaker, which he pushed to Bradlojr. That 
convivial gentleman emptied it at a draught, and faltering out, 
“ Honest Sir John ! — room for my Lady Bradley’s carriage,” drop- 
ped down on the fioor insensible. 

Cranford rose instantly, satisfied himself that the intoxication 
was genuine, and, giving the lifeless body a kick of contemptuous 
disgust, left the room, muttering — “ The dull ass, did lie think it 
was on his back that I was going to ride oif ! — He ! — he ! — he ! 
But stay, lot me feel my pulse. Too fast by twenty strokes ! 
One’s never sure of the mind, if one does 'tot regiilato the bo^dy to 
a hair ! Drank too much — ^must take a powder before 1 start.'* 
Mounting by a back staircase to lus bed-room, Cranford unlocked 
a chest, took out a bundle of clerical clothes, a large sliovel ha,t, 
and a huge wig. ^Jlastily, but not carelessly, induing himself in 
these artides of disguise, he then proceeded to stain liis fair cheeks 
with a preparation which soon gave them a swarthy hue. Puti-ing 
his own clothes in the chest, which he carefully lorfked^^Vii/laoing 
the key in his pocket), he next took from a desk on his di*essii|^- 
table a purse ; o|)cning tliis, he extracted a diamona of great size 
and immense value, which, years before, in prepai ation of the 
event that had now taken place, he had purchased. 

ilis usual sneer curled his lip as he gazed at it. “ Now«* ^?,id 
he, “is it not strange tliat tliis little stoiii; should supply the 
*mighty wants of that grasping thing, man ! J^Vho tallisnof reli- 
gion, count:^, wife, children? This petty mineral can pui’chase 
them all ! Oh, what a bright joy spealcs out in your'*wliite cljeek, 
nxy beauty ! What are all human chai*ms to yours ? A7hy, bv 
your spell, most magical of talismans, my years may wallc, gloat- 
• From a ballad called The Knigiit atid the Prelate.** 
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ing and reyellihg, tlirougli a lane of beauties, till they lalljmto the 
grave ! Pish !— that grave is an ugly thought— a very, very ugly 
thought ! But come, my sun of hope, I must eclipse you for a 
while ! Type of myself— while you hide, I hide also ; and when I 
once more let 3 K)u forth to the d^y.then shine out Richard Cranford 
—jjhinc} out ! ** 80 saying, he sewed the diamond carefully in the 
fords of his sliiit; and re-arranging his dross, took the coolina 
powder, \yhich he weighed out to a grain, with a scrupulous anq 
untrembling hand — descended the back stairs - opened the door, 
and foun(> himself in tJui open street. 

The clock struclj^ten as he entered a hackney-coach and drove tc 
another part of London. “ What, so labi ! *’ thought ho : “ I must 
^e atcDover in# twelve hours— the vessel sails then. Humph!— 
some danger yet ! What a pity that I (xmld noL trust that fool, 
He ! — he ! — lie ! — w'hat will he think to-morrov.', when he W'akes 
and tinds that only one is destined to swing ! ” . 

The hackney-coach stopped, according to his direction, at an inn 
in tlie city.* Here Cranford asked if a note had iiecn left for Dr. 
Stapylton. One (written by himself) was gmai to him. Mer- 
cilul JIea*veii !** cried the false doctor, as ho read it, mj^daughtci 
is on a bod of death !” 

Th* landlordis look wore anxiety — the doctor sT’cmed^ for a 
moment paralysed by silent woe. Ho recovered, shook his head 
piteously, and ordered a post-chaise and four ou to Canterbury 
without delay. 

“ It is an ill wind that blows nobody good ! thought the land- 
lord, as he issued the order into the yard. 

The chaise was soon out — the dirctor enterc^d; -oli' wont the post- 
boys — and Richard Chauford, feeling his diamond, turned hit 
thoughts to safety and to France. 

A little, unknown man, who had been sitting at the bar for the 
k.st Jtwo hours, sippidjr brandy and w^ater, and who, from hit 
extreme taciturnity and quiet, had been scarcely observed, now 
rose. “ Landlord,** said ho, “ do you know who that gentlemar 


“ Wliy,*’ quoth Boniface, the “letter to him was dii‘ected, ‘Foi 
the Rev" k)r. Stapylton— will be called for.’ ** 

“Ab. sa^ •the little man, yawning — “ I shall have long 
night’ff^ork of it — Have you another chaise and foui* in tht 

■kfiiAi'd ? ’* • 

“ To be ^uro, sir, to be sure ! ’* cried the landlord in astonisYi- 
ment. 


“ Out with it, then ! Another glass of brandy and water— a 
litti^strpngei* — no sugar!** 

The landlord staroa— the barmaid stared — even the head-waiter, 


a sfately person, stared too. 

“ Hfirkve,**^ said the little man,«sipping his brandy and water, 
“ I am a deuced good-natured fellow, so I’U make you a mat max 
48 -night ; for nothing makes a man so great as being let into 1 
gre^^ secret. Hid you ever hear of the rich Mr. Cranford ? ” < 

“ Certainly— wlfo has not?” 
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“ Did you ever see him ?” 

“ I can't say I ever did.” 

“ You lie, landlord— you saw him to-night.” 

“ Sir ! ” cried tlie landlord, bristling up. 

The little man pulled out a brace of pistols, very quietly 
began ])riming them out of a small powder-flask. 

The landlord started haelir-the head-waiter cri(^d ” rape,” Ifnd 
the bar-maid ” murder.” 

“ AVho the devil are you, sir?” cried the landlord. 

“ Mr. Tickliitrout, the celebrated oflicor — thicf-take*r, »s they cull 
it. Have a care. Ma'am, the pistols are loaded. » I see the chaise is 
out— there's th 9 reckoning, landlord.” 

“ 0 Lord ! I’m sure I don't want any reckoning — too g^eat- an 
honour for my poor house to he favoureif with your company ; bdt 
(following the "little man to the door) whom did you please to 
you were going to catch ?” 

“ Mr. (Irauford, alias Dr. Stapylhm.” 

“ Lord ! Lord !— to think of it — how shocking ! AV^'hat has he 
done?” 

“ Swindled, I believe.” ** 

** My eyes ! And why, sir, did not you cat ch him when he was 
in the bar? •* . . ^ ^ *• 

“ Because then I should not have got paid for my journey to 
Dover. Shut the door, boy ; iirst stage on to Canterbury.” 

And, drawing a woollen iiigbtcdp over his oars, Mr. Tickletrout 
resigned himself to his nocturnal excursion. 

On the very day on which the patent for his peerage was to have 
been made out — on the very day on w'hich he had afterwards cal- 
culated on reaching Paris — on that very day was Mr. Richard 
Cranford lodged in AWgate, fully committed for a trial of life and 
death. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

There, if, O gentle love ! I read aright 
The utterance that sealed thy sacred bond : 

’Twas listening to those accents of delight 
She hid upon his breast those eyes— beyond 
Expression’s power to paint— all languishingly fond.— CampSelL 

“And you will positiv^y leave us for London,” said Lady Flora, 
tenderly — “ and. to-morfow, too ! ” This w^as said to one who, 
under the name of Clarence Linden, has played the principal part 
in our drama, and who now, by tlie death of his brother, si|.(,?e«ding 
^to ±he honours of his house, we present to bur,, reader as. Clinton 
'L'Estrange, Earl of Ulswater. 

They were alone in the memorable pavilion ; ana tnougJi it w^as 
winter, the sun shone cheerily into the apartment ; alid through 
the door, which was left partly open, the evergreems, contrastift" 
with the leafless boughs of the oak and beech, could be just descried, 
riimishing tho lover with some meet simile of Ibve, and deceiving 
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the eyes of tho^ willing to be deceived with a resemblance to Hif 
'departed summer. The unusual mildness of the day seethed to 
operate genially upon the birds— those children of light and song ; 
and they grouped olitheljr beneath the window and round the door, 
where the han^of the kind young spirit of the place had so often 
ministered to tneir wants. Every now and then, too, you might 
heaS^ the shrill glad note of the blackbird keeping measure to nis 
swift and low flight, and sometimes a vagrant bore from the neigh- 
bouring preserves sauntered fearlessly by the half-shut door, secure, 
from long i^perience, of an asylum in the vicinity of one who had 
drawn from the breast of Nature a tenderness and love for all its 
oflspring. • 

Her lover sat ^at Flora’s feet ; and, looking upward, seemed to 
seek out the fond and melting eyes which, too conscious of their 
Floret, turned bashfully from his gaze. He had d^awn her arm 
over his shoulder ; and clasping that small and snowy hand, which, 
long coveted with a miser’s desire, was at length won, he pressed 
upon it a thousand kisses— sweeter beguilers of time than even 
words. All had been long explained— the space between their 
hearts annihilated— doubt, anxiety, misconstruction, those clouds 
of love^ had passed away, and left not a wreck to obscure its heaven. 

“Ai^ you wiil leave us to-morrow — ^must it be to-morrow ? ” 

‘Ah ! Flora, it must ; but see, I have your lock of hair— your 
I eautiful, dark hair, to kiss, when 1 am away from you, and I wioU 
iiave your letters, dearest— a lettor every day ; and oh I more than 
all, I shall liave the hope, the certainty, that when we meet again, 
you will be mine for ever.” 

“And I, too, must, by seeing it in your hand-writing, learn to 
reconcile myself to your new name. Ah ! I wish you had been 
still Clarence — only .Clarence. Wealth, rank, power — ^what are all 
these but rivals to poor Flora ? ” 

^ndy Flora sighed, an^ the next moment blushed ; and, what 
with tne sigh and the blush, Clarence's lip wandered from the hand 
to the cheek, and thence to a mouth on which the west wind seemed 
to have left the sweets of a thousand summers. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

A Hodbidsditch man, one of the devirs near kinsmen— a broker. 

Every Man in his Humour. ^ 

We have here discovered the most dangrCrous piece of lechery that ever wai 
luiow^jen^^ commonwealth. — Much ado aJboiut Nothing. 

It T^ssan evening of mingled rain and wind, the hour about 
nint^ when Mr. Moms Brown, unde^ thershelter of that admirable 
.umbrella of sett-green silk, to which we have before had the honour 
{f^unimon the attention of our readers^as, after a day of business, 
plodding homeward bis weary way. The obscure streets through 
which his course was bent were at no time very thickly thronged, 

Y 
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and at the present hour the inclemency of the nigrht rendered them 
utterly deserted. It is true that now and then a solitary female, 
holdini? up, with one hand, garments already piteously bedraggled, 
and with the other thrusting her umbrella in the very teeth of the 
hostile winds, might be seen crossing the intersected streets, and 
vanishing amid the subterranean recesses of some Idtohen area, or 
tramping onward amidst th'' mazes of the metropolitan lab 3 ^im;h. 
till, like the cuckoo, “ heard,” but no long^er “ seen,” the echo of 
her retreatin(^ pattens made a d3dnfir music to the reluctant ear ; 
or indeed, at intervals of unfrequent occurrence, a hackney vehicle 
jolted, rumbling, bumping over the uneven st''nes, as if groaning 
forth its gratit?ide to the elements for which it was indebted for its 
fare. Sometimes also a chivalrous gallant of the feline species 
ventured its delicate paws upon the streaming pavement, and smoolf, 
with a small but dismal cry, the rain-di*ops from the pyrami<lal 
roofs of its tender ears. 

But, save these occasional infringements on its empire, solitude, 
dark, comfortiess, and unrelieved, fell around the creaking footsteps 
of Mr. Morris Brown. “ 1 wish,” soliloquised the worthy broker, 
“that I had been able advantageously to dispose of this cursed 
umbrella of the late Lady Waddilove; it is very little caLulated 
for any but a single lady of slender shape, and tho.*gh it certainly 
keeps the rain off my hat, it only sends it with a double dripping 
upon my shoulders. Pish, deuce take the umbrella, I shall catch 
my death of cold.” 

These complaints of an affliction that was assuredly sufficient to 
irritate the naturally sweet temper of Mr. Brown, only ceased, as 
that industrious personage paused at the corner of the street, for 
the purpose of selecting the dryest part through which to effect the 
miserable act of crossing to the opposite side. Occupied in stretching 
his neck over the kennel, in order to take the fullest survey of its 
topography which the scanty and agitate(’ lamps would allow, tjm 
unhappy wanderer, lowering his umbrella, suffered a cross ana 
violent gust of wind to rush, as if on purpose, against the interior. 
The rapidity with which this was done, and the sudden impetus, 
which gave to the inflated silk the force of a balloon, happening to 
occur exactly at the moment Mr. Bro)§n was stooping with such 
wistf il anxiety over the pavement, that gentleman, to liis<tnox- 
pressible dismay, was absolutely lifted, as it were, from h^'--^rcseut 
footing, and immersed in a running rivulet of liquid mire, which 
flowed immediately below the pavement. Norwfls this all-^ioP 
the wind, finding itself somewhat imprisoned in the narrow recep- 
tacle it had thus abruptly entered, made so strenuous an exertion 
to extricate itself, that it turned Lady Waddilove's mopiQEgble 
rejiic utterly inside out ; so that when Mr. Brown, aghdS attho 
(wdamity of his immersion, lifted his eyes to heaven, wilt ^devo- 
tion that had in it more of expostulation than submission^ he 
beheld, by the melancholy lamps, the apparition of^ his umbrella, 
the exact opposite to its legitimate conformation, and seeming 
its lengthy stick, and inverted summit, the actual and absolute 
^semblance of a gigantic wine-glass. 
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**Now,” saidftlr. Brown, with that ironical bitterness so(M)ininon 
to inteiise despair, “now, that’s what I call pleasant.” 

As il‘ the eieinents w'ere guided and set on by all the departed 
souls of those whom Mr. Brown had, at any time, over-reached in 
his profession, •scarcely had the aJilicted broker uttered this brief 
sentence, before a discharge of rain, tenfold more Iieavy than any 
which had yet fallen, tumbled dow^f in literal torrents upon the 
defenceless head of the itinerant. 

“ This w'on’t do,” said Mr. Brown, plucking up courage, and 
splashing of the little rivulet, once more int(5 Urra 
“ this won’t do — I^ust hnd a shelter somewliere. — Dear, dear, 
how the wet runs down mo. I am for all the w'orld like the famous 
cflP^piTg well i»Derbyshire. What a beast of an umbrella ! — 1*11 
never buy one again of an old lady — hang me if 1 do.*’ 

As the miserable Morris uttered these sentences, which gushed 
out, one by one, in a broken stream of complaint, he looked round 
andround—before — ^behind — beside — for some temporary protection 
or retreat. In vain — the uncertiiinty of the 4ight only allow'cd him 
to discover houses, in which no portico extended its friendly shelter, 
and wHere»eveii the doors seemed divested of the narrow ledge 
wherewith the^are, in more civilised quarters, ordiiiarijy crowned. 

“ I shall eortaiidy have the rheumatism all this winter,” said 
Mr. Brown, hurrying onward as fast as he was able. Just then, 
glancing desperately down a naurow' lane, wdiieh crossed his path, 
Jie perceived tlie scaflbldiug of a house, in which repair or altera- 
tion had been at work. A ray of hoi)e Hashed across him ; he 
redoubled his speed, and, entering the welcome haven, found him- 
self entirely protected from the storm. The extent of scaftblding 
w'as, indeed, rather considerable ; and, though the extreme narrow- 
ness of the lane, and the iucrcasing gloom of the night, left Mr. 
Brown in almost total dykness, so that he could not perceive the 
cJRitff peculiarities of his situation, yet ho was perfectly satisfied 
with the shelter he had obtained ; and after shaking the rain from 
his hat— squeezing his coat sleeves and lappets, satisfying himself 
that it was only about the shoulders that he was thoipughly wetted, 
and thrusting two pocket-handkerchiefs between his snirt and his 
skin, preventives to the dreaded rheumatism, Mr. Brown leant 
luxuri^iv against the wall in the farthest corner oi his 

retreat, aiid busied himself with endeavouring to restore, his 
#*»:Sidted umhreka to its original utility of shape. 

Our wanderer had been about three minutes in this situation, 
when he heard the voices of two men, who were hastening along 
the lane. 

If# stop,” said one ; and these were the lirst words distinctly 
audible tq^the ear of Mr. Brown — “ do stop, the rain can’t la^fc 
pinch linger, and w8 have a long way yet to go.” 

“No, no,”. said the other, in avbice more imperious than the 
firgjt, wiich was evidently plebeian, and somewhat foreign in its 
tbiffe, “no, we have no time. What signify the inclemencies of 
weather to men feeding upon an inward and burning thought, and 

t 9 . 
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made, by the workinjars of the mind, almost callout to the contin- 
gencies of the frame ?** 

“Nay, my very good friend,” said the first speaker with positive, 
though not disrespectful, earnestness, “that may be all very fine 
for you, who have a constitution like a horse ; but I am quite a— 
what call you it— an invalid— eh ! and have a devilish co«gh 
ever since I have been in this d— d country — beg your pardon, no 
offence to it— so I shall just step under cover of this scaffolding for 
a few minutes, and if you like the rain so much, my^very good 
friend, why there is plenty of room in the la^e to— (ugh— ugh— 
ugh) to enjoy it.” 

As the speaker ended, the dim light, just faintly glimmering 
at the entrance of the friendly shelter, was obscured by his shadow, 
and, presently ‘afterwards, his companion joining him, said — 
“Well, if it must be so ; but how can you be fit to brave all 
perils of our scheme, when you shrink, like a palsied crone, from 
the sprinkling of a few water-drops ?” , 

“A few water-ei?rop«,‘my very good friend,” answered the other, 
“ a few— what call you them — ay — ^water-/£///.s rather— (ugh — ugh) ; 
but let me tell you, my brother citizen, that a man may«not,like to 
get his skin wet with water, and woiild yet thrust his arm up to 
the very elbow in blood !— (ugh— ugh) ” 

“ The devil ! ” mentally ejaculated Mr. Brown, who at the word 
“ scheme,” had advanced one step from his retreat, but who now, 
at the last words of the intruder, drew back as gently as a snail 
into his shell ; and although his person was far too much enveloped 
in shade to run the least chance of detection, yet the honest broker 
began to feel a little tremor vibrate along the chords of his thrilling 
frame, and a new anathema against the fatal umbrella rise to his 
lips. 

“Ah ! ” quoth the second, “ I trust thjjt it may be so ; but to 
return to our proicct— arc you quite sure that tluisc two id-ntical 
ministers are in the regular habit of walking homeward from that 
parliament which their despotism has so degraded r ” 

“ Sure — ay, that I am ; Davidson swears to it ! ” 

“And you are also sure of their persons, so that, even in the dusk, 
you can recognise them ? for you know, I have never seen tl^/jm.” 

“ fcJurc as five-pence ! ” returned the first speaker to mind 
the lives of the persons referred to were of considerable less value 
than the sum elegantly specified in his metaphorical rgply. 

“ Then,” said the other, with a deep, stem determination of tone 
— “then shall this hand, by which one of the proudest of our 
oppressors has already fallen, be made a still worthier instrament 
of the wrath of Heaven ! ” , 

' “You are a d— d pretty shot, I believe,” quoih the fir^t speaker, 
as indifferently as if he were praising the address of a Soafolk 
squire. . . 

“ Never yet did my eye misguide me, or my aim swerve a hajj^ 
breadth from its target ! I thought once, when I leamt the art 
boy, that in battle, rather than in the cxecution^of a single criminal, 
that skill would avail me.” ^ 
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“Well, we iiJiall have a glorious opportunity to-morrow ni^hti 
answered the first speaker ; “ that is, if it does not rain to infer- 
nally as it does this night : but wc shall have a watch of many 
hours, I dare say.” 

“ That raattjrs but little,” replied the other conspirator ; “ nor 
even if, night after night, the same vigil is renewed and baffled, 
sd that it bring its reward at last.” • 

“ li-ight,” quoth the first ; “ I long to be at it !-~ugh ! ugh !-— 
what a confounded cough I have : it will be my death soon, l*m 
thinking^* 

“ If so,” said tliD other, with a solemnity which sccfhed ludi- 
crously horrible, from the strange contrast of the words and object 
— “ dv;. at least with the sanctity of a brave and noble deed upon 
•your cons3iencc and your name !” 

Ugli ! ugh I—I am but a man of colour, but I am a patriot, for 
all that, my good friend ! See, the violence of the rain hsis ceased ; 
w’e will proceed : ” and with these words the worthy pair left the 
place to darkness and Mr. Brown. . . • . . 

“O Lord!” said the latter, stepping forth, and throwing, as it 
were, in •that exclamation, a whole weight of suffocating emotion 
from Siis dliest — ” wliat bloody miscreants ! Murder his Majesty's 
ministers! — ‘ them like pigeons!* — ‘d~d ))retty shot!* 

indeed. 0 Lord! what would the late Lady Waddilove, who 
alwavs hated even the Whigs so cordially, say, if she were alive ! 

' Hut how providential that 1 slfould have been here ; who knows 
but 1 may save the lives of the whole administration, and get a 
pension, or a little place in the post-office ! I'll go to the prime 
•minister directly— this very minute ! Pish ! i'n’t you right now, 
you cursed thing:'* upbraiding the umbrella, which, half-right 
and half-wrong, seemed endued wdth an instinctive obstinacy for 
the sole purpose of tormenting its owner. 

, However, losing thi« petty affliction in the greatness of his 
prescSt deterniination, Mr. Brown issued out of his lair, and has- 
tened to put his benevolent and loyal intentions into effect. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

When laurelled ruffians die, the Heaven and Earth, 

And the «lec}i Air give warning. Shall the good 
Perish and not a sign ? — Ano?t, 

the evening after the event recorded in our last chapter; 
all was , hushed and ^ark in the room where Mordaunt sat alopc, 
the Iqjv "ind fallinJi; embers biu*nt dull in the grate, and through' 
' tht^unelosed windows, the high stars rode pale and wan in their 
. career. The voom, situated at the back of tne house, looked over 
^ »»^smhll garden, where the sickly and hoar .shrubs, oyershadow’ed 
by a few wintry poplars and grim firs, saddened in the denso^ 
atmosphere of|fog* and smoke, which broods ovei our island city/ 
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An air of gloom hung comfortless and chilling over Jhe whole scene . 
extemdly and within. The room itself was large and old, and 
its lar extremities, mantled as tliey were with dusk and shadow, 
impressed upon the mind that involuntary and vague sensation 
not altogether unmixed with awe, which the eye,^esting upon a 
view that it can hut dimly and confusedly define, so frequently 
communicates to the heart.^ There was a strange oppression^at 
Mordaunt's breast, with which he in vain endeavoured to con- 
tend. Ever and anon, an icy but passing chill, like the shivers of 
a lever, shot ^through his veins, and a wild and untjarthly and 
objectless? awe^stirred through his hair, and h's eyes filled with a 
glassy and cojd dew, and sought, as by a self-impulse, the 
shadowy and unpenetrated places around, which momentijr grew 
darker and darker. Little addicted by his neculiar habits to aA 
over-indulgence of the imagination, and still less accustomed 
those absolut(j coiKpiests of the physical frame over the mental, 
which seem the usual sources of that feeling we call presentiment, 
Mordaunt rose,, and walking to and fro along the room, endea- 
voured the exercise to restore to his veins their wonted and 
healthful circulation. It w’as past the houi**in which bis*daughter 
retired to rest; hut he was often accustomed to stear\ip*\io her 
chamber, and watch her in her young slumbers he fel,t this 
night a more than usual desire to perform that ofiice of love : so 
he left the room and ascended the stairs. It was a large old house 
that he tenanted. The staircase’ was broad, and lighted from 
above by a glass dome ; and as he slowly ascended, and the stars 
gleamed down still and ghastly upon his steps, ho fimcicid — but he 
knew not why — that th(Te was an omen in their gleam. Ho 
entered the young Isahel’.s chamber ; there was a light burning 
within ; he stole to her bed, and putting aside the curtain, felt, as 
he looked upon her peaceful and pure beauty, a cheering warmth 
gather round his heart. How lovely isrthe sleep of chilli ood^ 
What worlds of sweet, yet not utterly sweet, associations, does it 
not mingle with the envy of our giwe ! What thoughts, and hopes, 
and cares, and forebodings does it not excite ! There lie in that 
yet imgrieved and unsullied heart what unnumbered sources of 
emotion ! what deep fountains of passion and woe ! Alas ! what- 
ever Ijc its earlier triumphs, the victim must fall > at last ! its the 
hart which the jackals pursue, the moment its rac(i‘is the 

human prey is foredoomed for destruction, not by ;the 
sorrow, hut the thousand cares ; it may baffle one race vf pursuers, 
but a new succeeds; as fast as some drop off exhausted, others 
spring up to renew, and to perpetuate the chace ; and the lated, 
thou^ nying victim, never escapes — but in death. Thc«o a 
Mnt smile upon his daughter's lip, as Mol daunt bent* down to 
Liss it ; the dark lash rested on the snowy lid— »ah, that teajs had 
no well beneath its surface ! — and her breath stole from her rich' 
]!ips with so regular and calm a motion, that likb the “forest 
eaves,” it “seemed stirred with prayer!”* One arm lay ov^ 


« And yet the forest leaA'es seemed stirred vvitli 
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tlie coverlid, Jlie other pillowed her head, in the Tinrivalled &rrltce 
of infancy. 

Mordaunt stooped once more, for his heart filled as he gazed 
upon his ohild, to kiss her cheek again, and to mingle a blessing 
with the kis^ When he rose — ^upon that fair smooth face there 
was one bright and glistening drop ; and Isabel stirred in sleep, 
dnd, as if suddenly vexed by sorae painful dream, she sighed 
deeply as she stirred. It was the last time that the cheek of the 
young and predestined orphan was ever pressed by a father's 
kiss, or moistened by a father's tear ! He left the^ room silently ; 
no sooner had hto left it, than, as if without the preciifcts of some 
charmed and preserving circle, the chill and presentiment at his 
heart, returned* There is a feeling which perhaps all have in a 
momentary hypochondria felt at times ; it is a strong and shud- 
*\ering impression which Coleridge has emborlied in his dark 
and supernatural verse, that something not of earth is behind us — 
that if we turned our gaze backward W(j should behold that Which 
w'ould raifko the heart as a bolt of ice, and the eye shrivel and 
pai'ch within its socket. And so inten o is the fancy that, when 
we turn', and all is ^ oid, from that vci/ void we could shape a 
sijeei/re, Ss fearful as the image our terror had foredrawm ! Some- 
whf^^ such fe€iipg had Mordaunt now, as his steps sanded hollow 
and echoless on the stairs, and the stars filled the air around him 
with their shadowy and s<»lemu presence. Breaking by a violent 
efibrt from a spell of which Ae felt that a frame somewhat over- 
tasked of late M^as the real enchanter, be turned once more into 
the room w'iiich lie had left to visit Isabel. He had pledged his 
Tjcrsonal attendance at an important motion in the House of 
Commons for that night, and some political papers were left upon 
bis table, which he had promised to give to one of the members of 
his party. He entered the room, purposing to stay only a minute ; 
,an lj()ur passed befo» he left it; and his servant afterwards 
observed that, on giving him some orders as he passed through 
the liaJl to the carriage, his cheek wms as white as marble, and 
that his step, usually so haughty and firm, reeled and trembled, 
like a fainting man's dark and inexplicable Fate ! Weaver of 
wild copf-rasts, demon of this hoarj’’ and old world, that raovest 
Ihrifligh it, as# a spirit moveth over the waters, filling th®depths 
of iifc4.igs ■vfilh a solemn mystery and an everlasting change ! 
+l|()u swtjppest over our graves, and Joy is born from the ashes: 
thou sweoficsl over Joy, and lo, it is a grave ! Engine and tool of 
the Almighty, whose years cannot fade, thou chaiigost the earth 
as a garment, and as a vesture it is changed ; thou makest it one 
siipulchre and womb united, swallowing and cremating life! 
and reproducing^ ov^r and over, from age to age, from the birtji of 
crea^ioi.. to the creation's doom, the same dust and atoms whic/i 
wUre our fathers, and Avhich are the sole heir-looms that through 
countless gefterations tliey bequeath and perpi liutte to tlieir sons 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

c 

Methinks, before the issue of our fate, 

A spirit moves within us, and impels 
The passion of a prophet to our lips.— ifnon. 

0*vit8e philosophia dux, virtutis indagatri* '.—Cis.* 

Upon leaving the House of Commons, Mordaunt was accosted 
hy Lord Ulswater, who had just taken his seaf in the^tJppei* 
House. Whatever abstraction or whatever weakness Mordau||jb 
mi^ht have manifested before ho had left his home, he had now 
entirely conquered both; and it was with his usual collected 
address that he replied to Lord Ulswater's salutations, and con- 
gratulated him on his change of name, and accession of honours. 

It was a night of uncommon calm and beauty; and„Although 
the moon was not visible, the frosty and clear sky, “ clad in the 
lustre of its^ thousand stars,” f seemed scarcely tj?i mourn ^ither 
the hallowing light, or the breathing poesy of her presence ; and, 
when Lord Ulswater proposed that Mordaunt should dismiss his 
carriage, and that they should walk home, Algernon consented 
not unwillingly to the proposal. He felt, indeed, an unwonted 
relief in companionship ; and the still air, and the deep heavens, 
seemed to woo him from more unwelcome thoughts, as with a„ 
softening and a sister’s love. 

” Let us, before we return home,” said Lord Ulswater, “ stroll 
for a few moments, towards the bridge; 1 love looking at the 
river on a night like this.” ^ ^ 

Whoever inquires into human circumstances will be strillek to 
lind how invariably a latent current of fatality appears to pervade 
them. It is the turn of the atom in the scale which makes our 
safety, or our peril; our glory, or our shame; raises us to the 
throne, or sinks us to the grave. A secret voice at Mordaunt’s 
heart prompted him to dissent from this proposi^, tritling ^s it 
seemeu, and welcome as it was to his present and peculiar mtMd : he 
resisted the voice — the moment passed away, ana the last seal was 
set upon his doom — they moved onward towards the IvSdge. Si 
first, both were silent, for Lord Ulswater used the ordinary privi- 
lege of a lover, and was absent and absorbed, and his companion 
was never the first to break a taciturnity natural to his^qjjife. 
At last Lord Ulswater said, ” I rejoice that you are nofv' in tne 
of action most likely to display your talents—you Lav^ not 
spoken yet, I think ; indeed, there lias been no fitting opportuuifis 
but you will soon, I trust.” " • • 

”1 know not,” said Mordaunt, with a melancholy smile, “ ^he^ 
ther you judge rightly in thinking the sphere of political exertion 

* O Philosophy, conductress of life— searcher after virtue* + Marlow. 
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one the mosttcalculatcd for me : but I feel at my heart a fore- 
boding that my planet is not fated to shine in any earthly sphere. 
Sorrow and misfortune have dimmed it in its bii'th, and now it is 
waning towards its decline.” 

“ Its declin# ! repeated his companion — “ no, rather its meri- 
dian. You are in the vigour of your years, the noon of your 
prosporitv, the height of your inteMect and knowledge ; you re- 
(mire only an effort to add to these blessings the most larting of 
^ — Fame !” 

“ Wellf' said Mordaunt, and a momentary lightwflaslyid over his 
countenance, /‘tlRi effort will be made. I do not pretend not to 
have felt ambition. No man should make it his boast, for it often 
^giyes to our fiail and earth-bound virtue both its weapon and its 
wings ; but when the soil is exhausted, its produce jails ; and when 
■>,»e have forced our hearts to too great an abundance, whether it be 
of ffowers that perish, or of grain that endures, the seeds of after 
hope brinj forth l)ut a languid and scanty harvest. My earliest 
idol Avas ambition ; but then came others, love* and knowledge, 
find afterwards the desire to bless. That desire you may term 
ambij;ioll,; but we will suppose them separate passions; for by the 
latt er I would signify the thirst for glory, either in evil or in good ; 
auduthc fonri^ teaches us, though by little and litlie, to gain its 
t»bjcct, no less in secrecy than ibr applause ; and Wisdom, which 
opens to us a Avorld, vast, but Jiidden from the crowd, establishes 
also over that world an arbiter of its own, so that its disciples grow 
proud, and communing with their OAvn hearts, care for no louder 
j udgraent than the still voice Avithin. It is thus that indifference, 
not to tlie Avclfare, but to the report, of others, groAvs over us ; and 
often, Avhilc avo are the most ardent in their cause, wc arc the 
least anxious for their esteem.” 

” And yet,” said Lord ITlswater, ” I have thought the passion 
•for osti'cm is the best ^liarantee for deserving it.” 

” Nor without justice — other passions may supply its place, and 
proiluce the same effects ; but the love of true glory is the most 
legitimate agent of extensive good, and you do riglit to Avorship 
and enshrine it. For me it is dead ; it survived— ay, the truth 
shall out*! poverty, Avant, disappointment, baffled aspirations— aU, 
all, oyt the delduess, the lethargy of regret : Avhen no oneiwas left 
upoff this altered earth to animate its efforts, to smile upon its 
fenccess, then, the last spark quivered and died and — and— but 
forgive nib — on this subject 1 am not often Avont to Avander. I 
Avould say that ambition is for me no more— not so are its effects ; 
hut the hopb of serving that race whom I haA^e loved as brothers, 

at«AA#^ have never known me — ^who, by the exterior (and here 
something bitteu idingled with his voice), pass sentence oii.J;hq 
liqprt— in /rhoseeyes I am only the cold, tliewayAvard, the haughty, 
the morosji— the hope of serving them is to me, now, a far stronger 
^passion than ambition was heretofore ; and, whatever for that end 
*ihe love of fame Avould hav'c dictated, the love of mankind will 
teach me still more ardently to perform.” ~ 

They Avere Iioav upon the bridge. Pausing, they leant over, and 
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fdbked along the scene before them. Dark and hnfihed, the river < 
flowed ^Ullemy on, save where the reflected stars made a tremulous 
and broken beam on the black surface of the water, or the lights 
of the vast city which lay in shadow on its banks, scattered, at 
capricious intervals, a psue but unpieroing wanneis, rather than 
lustre, along the tide ; or, save where the stillness was occasionqjjy 
broken by the faint oar of the boatman, or the call of his rude 
voice, mellowed almost into musiftby distance and the element. 

But behind them as they leant, the feet of j)assengers, on the 
great thoroughfare, passed not oft — but quick ; and tbat^iound, the 
commonest of earth’s, made rarer and rarer ^)y the advancing 
night, contrasted, rather than destroyed the (juiet of the heaven, 
and the solemnity of the silent stars. 

“It is an old, but a just comi)arison,“ said Mordaunt’s com- 
panion, which has likened life to a river such as w’c now survey, ' 
gliding alternately in light or in darkness, in sunshine or in 
storm, to that great ocean in 'which all waters meet.” 

“ If,” said Algernon^ with his usual thoughtful arid pensive 
smile, “ ■wc may be allowed to vary that simple, I would, separating 
tlic universal and eternal course of Destiny from th^ fi;?eting 
generations of human life, compare the river before us to that 
course, and .not but the city scattered on ityf^oanks, it the 
varieties and mutability of life. There (in the latter) crowded 
together in the gixmt chaos of social union, wo herd in the night of 
ages, flinging the little lusti'e of ou^ dim lights over the sullen tide 
which rolls beside us— seeing the tremulous ray glitter on tlio sur- 
face, only to show us how profoimd is the gloom which it cannot 
break, and the dcptlis which it is too luint th ])iercc. There Crime* 
stalks, and Woe hushes her moan, and Poverty couches, and 
Wealth riots— and D<'atli, in all and each, is at his silent W'ork. 
But the stream of Pate, unconscious of our changes and decay, 
glides on to its engulphing bourne ; an\l, while it mirrews th(* 
faintest smile or the lightest frown of Heaven, beholds, without a 
change upon its surface, the generations of earth perish, and be 
renewed, along its banks ! ” 

There was a pause : and by an involuntary and natural impulse, 
they turned from the waves beneatli, to the heaven, whicli, in its 
breathing contrast, spread all clo(iuenlly, yet hushid ^bove ^ T^iov 
looked upon the living and intense stars, and felt palpably attheir 
hearts that sp(?ll — wild, but mute — n liich nothing qu oi- of eas^ 
can inspire ; that pining of the impiisoned soul, that Joftging after 
the immortality on high, which is, perhaps, no imaginary type of 
the immortality ourselves are lieirs to. 

“ It is on such nights as these,” said Mordaunt, who tintH ln’oli»-. 
the silence, but with a low and soft voice, “ that vc are tcgipted to 
Vielieve that in Plato’s divine fancy there is as* divine a trath— 
that ‘ our souls ai’e indeed of the same essence as t|je .stars,’ and 
that the mysterious yearning, the impatient 'wish which swollsiand^ 
soars within us to mingle with their _ glory, is but tlio instincth^ 
and natural longing to re-uiiita the divided portion of an immortal 
"Spirit, stored in these cells of clay with tlv3 orig^na\ lusti’e of tha 
heavenly and burning n^ioh I*' 
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“ And hence then,’* said his companion, pursuing the idfeA, 
“ might we also believe in that wondrous and wild influeilfee which 
the stars liave been fabled to exercise over our fate ; hence might 
we shape a visionary clu(i to their imagined power over our birth, 
our destinies, ^nd our death.** 

“ Perhaps,*' rejoined Mordaunt. and Lord Ulswater has since 
Said that his countenance, as he spc^'o, wore an awful and strange 
aspect, which lived long and long afterwards in the memory of his 
companion, “ perhaps they are tokens and signs between the soul 
and the things of Heaven which do not wholly shame the doctrine 
of him * from whose bright wells Plato drew (while fie coloured 
with liis own gorgeous errors) the waters of his sublime lore.** As 
^ Mordaunt thu^ spoke, his voice changed : he paused abruptly, and, 

* pointing to a distant quarter of the heavens, said — 

“ Look yonder ; do you see, in the far horizon, one large and 
solitary star, that, at this very moment, seems to wax pale and 
paler, as my band points to it?** 

“I see ^t— it .shrinks and soars, whde. we gaze into the farther 
depths of heaven, as if it were seeking to rise to some higher 
orbit.” 

“ And*do yon see,’* rejoined Mordaunt, “ yon fleecy, but dusk 
dol'd, which ..’i^'eps slowly along the sky towards it ?• What shape 
does that cloud wear to your eyes ?** 

“ It seems to me,** answered I^ord Ulswater, “ to assume the 
exact sem blance of ii funeral '^ocession — the human shape appeore 
to me as distinctly moulded in the thin vapours as in ourselves ; 
nor would it perhaps ask too great indulgence from our fancy, tf 
image amongst the darker forms in the centre of the cloud one 
hearing the very appearance of a hier — the jdume, and the capa^ 
rison, and the steeds, and the mourners ! 8till, as I look, the 
likeness seems to me to increase ! ” 

. “J^rangc” said Mo*launt musingly, how strange is tliis thinf; 
which we call the mind ! Strjinge that the dreams and super 
stitions of childhood should cling to it with so inseparable auc 
fond a strength ! I remember years since, that 1 was aflected ever 
as I am now, to a degree which wiser men might shrink to confess 
upon gazing on a cloud exactly similar to that which at thi; 
iiistUnt we heWold. But see— that cloud has passed over tie star 
ancKfow, asf it rolls away, look, the star itself has vanished into the 
hf?avcns.r , 

“ But 9 foar,** answered Lord Ulswater, with a slight smile 
“ that we can deduce no omen either from the cloud or the star 
would, indeed, that Nature were more visibly knit with ou; 
rfndiwiijial existence ! Would that in the heavens there were i 
book, and in tli^; ifaves a voice, and on the earth a token o^ tb; 
mysieiies f'nd enigmas of our fate !** 

“ And yet,** said Mordaunt, slowly, as his mind gradually ros 
from its ar^am-liko opprepion to its wonted and healthful tone 
• yet, in truth, we want neither sign nor omen from other worlds t 
teach us all that it is the end of existence to fuJlil in this ; and tha 


Socrates, who taught the belicfin omeus. 
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seems to me a far loss exalted wisdom wliioli cnaljes us to solve 
the riddfl^s, than that which elevates us above the chances^ of the 
future.** 

“ But can we he placed above those chances — can we become 
independent of that fate to which the ancients taijight that even 
their deities were submitted ?** 

“Let us not so wrong the ancients,** answered Mordaiml; 

‘ their poets taught it, not their philosophers. Would not virtue 
bo a dream, a mockery indeed, if it wore, like the herb of the held, 
a thing of hlight and change, of withering and renewal, •a minion 
of the sunoeam and the cloud ? Shall calamity deject it ? Shall 
prosperity pollute ? then let it not be the object of our aspiration, 
but the byword of our contempt. No ; lot us rathor believe with, 
the great of old, tliat when it is based on wisdom, it is tlironed 
above change and chance ! throned above the things of a petty aad 
sordid world ! throned above the Olympus of the heathen ! throned 
above the Stars which fade, and the Moon which wanotli in her 
course ! Shall ilbe beliove less of the divinity of Virtfie than an 
Athenian Sage } Shall tve, to Avhose cyes^ have been revealed 
without a cloud, the bla;!e and the glory of Heaven, mt^^e Virtue 
a slave to those chains of earth which the Pagan subjected to her 
feet ? But i^ by her we can trample on the ills of i&lte, are w«i not, 
a hundred-fold more, by her, tiic vanquishers of death? All 
creation lies before us ; shall we ^cling to a grain of dust ? All 
immortality is our heritage: shs&l wa gasj) and sicken for a 
moment’s breath? What if we perish within an hour?™ what if 
already the black cloud lowers over us— what if from our 
hopes and projects, and the fresh-woven ties which we have knit 
around our life, we are ai’ubtly tom, sliall wo be the creatures or 
the conquerors of fate ? Shall we be the exiled from a home, or 
the escaped from a dungeon r Are we not as birds which look into 
the Great Air only through a barred cage* Shall we shrink and 
mourn when the cage is shattered, and all space spreads around 
us— our element and our empire ? No ; it was not for tliis that, in 
an elder day. Virtue and Valour received but a common name ! 
The soul, into which that Spirit has breathed its glory, is not only 
above Fatey-it profits by her assaults ! Attempt to weaken it. and 
you nefve it with a new strength — to wound it, aiM you rejcTer it 
more invulnerable — to destroy it and you make it immortal ! ?this, 
indeed, is the Sovereign wliosc realm every calamity ii creases^ 
the Hero whose triumph every invasion augments ’—standing on 
the last sands of life, and encircled by the advancing waters of 
Darkness and Eternity, it becomes in its expiring efibi^t doubly the 
Victor and the King ! ** 

impressed, by the fervour of his companion, jsvith a svmpathy 
almost approaching to awe. Lord Ulswater pilsscd Mordatiiit’ji 
hand, but offered no reply ; and«both excited by the Ipgji theme of 
their conversation, and the thoughts which it produced, moved in^ 
silence from their post, and walked slowly homeward. 
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CHAPTER L:^XXVII. 

Is it possible ? 

Ts’t so > 1 can no longer what 1 would: 

No longer draw back at my liking 1 I 
M ust io the deed because 1 thought of it. 

* « * * 

What is thy enterprise — thy aim, thy object ? 

1-ftist honestly confessed it to thyself ? 

* * * * , 

O bloody, frightful deed ! 

* * m * 

Was that my purpose when wc parted ? 

O God of Justice. — Coleridge's Wallenstein. , 

We nged seai'cely »iy that one of tlic persons overheard by Mr. 
Jlrow<^ was AVolie, and the peculiar tone of oratorical exaj|?fjeration, 
characteristic .^' the man, has already informed the reader with 
whicti of the twb ho is ideiitiliod. * 

Oil the evoninj? after the couversation—thc cveninfr fixed for the 
dtjsperato design on which ho t^ad set the last hazard of his life — 
the repuhlican, parting from the coihpanions with whom he had 
])asscd the day. retm’iied home to compose the lever of his excited 
^thoughts, and nave a brief hour of solitary meditation, xirevious to 
the committal of that ac-t which he knew must he his immediate 
jiassport to tlie gaol and the gibbet. On entering his squalid and 
miserable home, the woman of the house, a blear-eyed and filthy 
liag, who was boldine to her withered breast an infant, which, 
•oven tn sucking the stream that nourished its tainted existence, 
lietvayiid upon its haggard countenance the polluted nature of the 
mother’s milk, from which it drew at once llic support of life and 
the seeds of death — this woinan, meeting him in the narrow passage, 
arrested his steps, to acquaint him that a gentleman had tliat day 
calhjd UTfon him, and left a letter in his room, with strict charge of 
car^^nd sp^ea in its deliver.v. The visitor had not, hflwover, 
confmunicated his .name, though the curiosity excited by his 
ijfliien and dr«ss had prompted the crone iiarticularly to demand it. 

Little anected by this incident, which to the hostess seemed no 
unimportant, event, Wolfe pushed the woman aside, with an 
impatient gesture, and, scarcely conscious of the abuse which 
^olloVed this motiqp, hastened up the sordid stairs to his apart- 
ment. sate himself down upon the foot of hi s bed, and, coyei^pjr 

hi« Tace with hft hands, surrendered his mind to the tide of 
contending emotions which rushed upon it. 

AThat was he about to commit ? Murder ! — murder in its coldest 
Und most premeditated guise! “No!” cried he aloud, starting 
from the bed, .and dashing his clenched hand violently, against hh 
brow — “ no-^o— no ! it is not murder, it js justice ! Did not t^py, 
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the hirelings of Oppression, ride over their crushed tind shrieking 
countrymen, with drawn blades and murthcrons hands? Was I 
not among them at the hour ? Did I not with these eyes see the 
sword uplifted, and the smiter strike? Were not my ears filled 
with the groans of their victims and the savage*- yells of the 
trampling dastards ! — yells which rung in triumph over woiii«fa 
and babes aad weaponless meu ? And shall there be no vengeance ? 
Yes, it shall fall, not upon the tools, but the master — not upon the 
slaves, but the despot ! ^ Y’et,” said he, suddenly pausi^, as his 
voice sank into a whisper, “assassination! — in anotner hour, 
perhaps — a deed irrevocable— a seal set upofi two souls — the 
victim’s and the judge’s i Fetters and the felon’s cord before me ! 
— the shouting mob — the stigma ! — ^no, no, it will iiofho the sftgma; 
the gratitude, rather, of future times, when motives will be 
appreciated and party hushed ! Have I not wrestled with wroiiS: 
from my birth ? — have I not rejected all oilers from the men of an 
impious ]>owei* ?— have I made a moment’s truce with the poor 
man’s foe ? — have I not thrice purchased free principles with an 
imprisoned frame ! — have I not bartered my substance, jind my 
hopes, and the pleasures of tliis world for my unmoving, uirswe^ving 
faith in the Great Cause ? — am I not about to crown all by one 
blow— one lig^itning blow, destroying at once myself hnd a criminal 
too mighty for the law ? — and shall not history do justice to this 
devotedness— this absence from all self, hereafter — and admire, 
even if it condemn ?” 

Buoying himself with these reflections, and exciting the jaded 
current of his designs once more into an unnatural impetus, the 
unhappy man ceased, and paced with rapid steps the narrow limits 
of his chamber ; his eye fell upon something bright, which glittered 
amidst the darkening sliadows of the evening. At that sight his 
heart stood still for a moment ; it was the weapon of intended 
death : he took it up, and as he surveyed the shining barrel? and 
felt the lock, a more settled sternness gathered at once over his 
fierce features and stubborn heart. The pistol had been bought 
and prepared for the purpose with the utmost nicety, not only 
for use but show ; nor is it unfrequent to find in such instances 
of premeditated ferocity in design, a fi^arful kind of coxconibry 
lavished upon the means. 

Striking a light, Wolfe re-seated himself deliberately, and 
began, with the utmost care, to load the pistol. I'hat sceTife w’oulfl 
not have been an unworthy sketch for those painters who possess 
the power of giving to the low a force almost approaching to 
pandeur, and of augmenting the terrible by a mixture j^f " the 
ludicrous ; the sordid chamber, the damp ’vvall^, the high wunaow,’ 
in wjiieh a handful of discoloured paper supplied the abjchce of 
many a pane ; the single table of rough oak, thS rusb-bottomfld 
and broken chair, the hearth unconscious of a fire, over which a 
mean bust of Milton held its tutelary sway — wliile the dull rifsh- 
light streamed dimly upon the swarthy and strong countenancti 
ot Wolfe, intent upon his work — a countenance in which the 
deliberate calmness that had succeeded the kte struggle of feeling 
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fhad in it a mirjffled power of energy and liaggardness of languor/ 
the one of the aesparate design, tne other of the exhausted body, 
while in the knit brow, and the iron lines, and even in the settled 
ferocity of expression, there was yet something above the stamp of 
the vulgar rutgp,n— something eloquent of the motive no less than 
the deed, and significant of that not ignoble perversity of mind 
which diminished the guilt, yet inveased the dreadness of the 
meditated erime, by mocking it with the name of virtue. 

As he had finished his task, and, liiding the pistol in his person, 
waited for»the hour in which his accomplice was to summon him to 
the fatal deed, he perceived, close by him on the table,*the letter 
whmh the woman had spoken of, and which, till then, he had, in 
the e.wtementof his mind, utterly Ibrgotten. He opened it 
mechanically — an inclosure fell to the ground. He^ picked it up — 
itivas a bank-note of considerable amount. The lines in the letter 
were few, anonymous, and written in a hand evidently disguised. 
They were calculated peculiarly to touch the republican, ’and 
reconcile Ifim to the gift. In tliem the. writer* professed to be 
:u;tuated by no other feeling than admiration for the unbending 
intogrity^hich had cnaracterised Wolfe’s life, and the desire that 
sincortty ni any principles, however they might difler from his own, 
should not be r^arded only with indigence and ruin.* 

It is impossible to tell how far, in WolfVs mind, his own despe- 
^ rate fortunes might, insensibly, have mingled with the motives 
’ which led him to his present design : certain it is that, wherever 
the future is hopeless, the mind is easily converted from the rugged 
to the criminal ; and equally certain it is that we are apt to justify 
to ourselves many offences in a cause where ^ve have made great 
sacrifices : and, perhaps, if this unexpected assistance had come to 
Wolfe a sliort time before, it might, by softening his heart, and 
reconciling him in some measure to fortune, have rendered him 
iess si|^ceptible to the ffirce voice of political hatred and the insti- 
gation of his associates. Kor can we, who arc removed from the 
temptations of the poor— temptations to which ours are as breezes 
which woo, to storms which “ tumble towers** — nor can we toll 
how far the acerbity of want, and the absence of wholesome sleep, 
and the contempt of the rich, and the rankling memory of better 
tortufles, or evk'n the mere iierceness which aosolute hunger pro- 
ducer iti the humours and veins of all that hold nature’s lite— nor 
ca.Ti we ^11 how fai* these madden the temper, which is but a 
minion of the*body, and plead in irresistible excuse for the crimes 
which our wondering virtue— haughty because unsolicited— stamps 
with its loftiest reprobation ! 

♦loud fell from Wolfe’s brow, and his eye gazed, iriusingly 
and rapt, upon vacafioy. Steps were heard ascending — the voice 
of a 4istfnt clocl4 toiled with a distinctness which seemed Inttr 
strokes palpable as well as audible to the senses ; and as the door 
opened, ana Itw accomplice entered, Wolfe muttered— “ Too late-^ 
Vjp late !” — anni irat crushing the note in his hands, tlieii tore it 
into atoms, wi^ a vehemence which astonished his companion, 
who, however, Jknew not^it* value. 
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' Come/' said he, stamping his foot violently upjjn the floor, as 
if to coiftiuer by passion all internal relenting — “ come, my friend, 
not another moment is to be lost ; let us hasten to our holy deed ! ** 

“ I trust,” said Wolfe's companion, when they were in the open 
street, ” that wo shall not have our trouble in vain^; it is a brave 
night for it ! Davidson wanted us to throw grenades into the 
ministers* carriages, as the l»st plan ; and, faith, we can try tnat 
if all else tails!” 

AVolfe remained silent — ^indeed he scarcely heard his companion ; 

• ibr a sullen in^iflerence to all things around him had«wrapt his 
spirit— that singular feeling, or rather absence*from feeling, com- 
mon to all men,«when bound on some exciting action, upon which 
their minds are already and wholly bent; — which rendcjag then^ 
utterly without thought, when the superflcial would imagine they 
were the most 'full of it, and leads them to the threshold of tl*at 
event which had before engrossed all their most waking and fervid 
contemplation with a blind and mechanical unconsciousness, re- 
sembling the influence of a dream. * 

They arrived at the place they had selected for their station — 
sometimes walking to and fro, in order fi) escape ol^ffervation, 
sometimes hiding behind the pillars of a neighbouring hous#, they 
awaited the»coming of their victims. The time* (passed oi^tluj 
streets grew more and more empty ; and, at last, only the visitation 
of the watchman— or the occasional steps of some homeward wan- 
derer, disturbed the solitude of the'ir station. 

At last, just after midnight, two men were seen approaching 
towards them, linlced arm in arm, and walking very slowly. 

” Hist — ^hist,” whispered Wolfe's comrade — “ there they arc at* 
last— is your pistol cocked?” 

‘‘Ay,’ answered Wolfe, “and yours: man— collect yourself— 
your hand shakes.” 

‘‘ It is with the cold, then,” said thet ruffian, using, pneon, 
sciously, a celebrated reply — ‘‘ Let us withdraw behind the pillar.'' 

They did so — ^the figures approached them ; the night, though 
star-lit, was not sufficiently clear to give the assassins more than 
the outline of their shapes, and the characters of their height and 
air. 

‘‘ Which,” said Wolfe, in a whisper — for, as he bad said, Mb had 
never seen either of his intended victims — ‘‘ which is*//iy pi\}>?'' 

‘‘ Oh, the nearest to you,” said the other, wii,h trembling acceids; 
” you know his d— d proud walk, and erect head— thakis the way 
he answers the people's petitions, I'll be sworn. The taller and 
farther one, who stoops more in his gait, is mine.” 

The strangers were now at hand. 

“ You know you are to fire first, Wolfe,” 'wl^ispercd the nearer 
Irtitfian, whose heart had long failed him, .and» who wdS already 
' meditating escape. 

‘‘But are you sure— quite sure of the identity df bur pyeyr” 
said Wolfe, grasping his pistol. 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” said the other ; and, indeed, the air of the nearest 
'’person approaching them bore, in the djstancCv strong resem- 
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Jhklance to that of the minister it was supposed to designate. Ifis 
companion, wift appeared much younger, and of a mien^^qually 
patrician, but far less proud, seemed listening to Ae supposed 
minister with tlie most earnest ^attention. Apparently occupied 
with their conversation, when about twemty yards from the assas- 
sins, they stooa still for a few moments. 

•Stop, AVolfe, stop,” said the republican’s accomplice, whoso 
Indian complexion, by fear, ‘ and the wan light of the lamps and 
skies, faded into a jaundiced and yellow hue, while the bony white, 
ness of *hia teeth made a grim contrast with tlie glare of his small, 
black, sparkling ^es. “Stop, AVolfe — ^hold your haifd. I see, 
now, that I was mistaken ; the farther one is a striyiger to me, and 
the ne^yer one^ is much thinner than the minister : pocket your 
pistol — quick-quick — and let us withdraw.” 

JVolfe droppetl his hand, as if dissuaded from h!s design ; but, 
as he looked upon the trembling frame and chattering teeth of his 
terrified accomplice, a sudden, and not unnatural, idea darted 
across his mind that he was wilfully deceived by the fears of his 
companion ; and that the strangers, who had now resumed their 
Avay, wei« indeed W'hat his accomplice had first reported them to 
be. Pilled with this impression, and acting upon the monientarj" 
spur yhich it g^ye, the infatuated and fated man pushed aside his 
comrade, with a muttered oath at his cowardice and treachery, and 
taking a sure and steady, though quick, aim at the person, who 
/'was now just within the certain destruction of his hand, he fired 
the pistol. The stranger reeled, and fell into the arms of his com- 
jumion. 

• “Hurra!” cried the murderer, leaping from his hiding-place, 
and w'alking with rapid strides towards his victim — “ hurra ! for 
liberty and England ! ” 

Scarce had lie uttered those prostituted names, before tho 
^iumph of misguided #eal faded suddenly and for ever from his 
grow ahd soul. 

The 'is'ounded man leaned back in the supporting arms of his 
chilled and horror-stricken friend; who, kneeling on one knee to 
support him, fixed his eager eyes upon the pale and changing 
countenaiice of his burthen, unconscious of the presence of tho 
assastfin. • , 

“ jji)mk, ^ferdaunt, speak ! how is it with you?” he said. 

Iiccalled from his torpor by the voice, Mordaunt opened his 
eyes, and*inifttering “My child, my child,” sunk back again; 
and Lord Uiswater (for it was he) felt, by his increased weight, 
that death "wsas hastening rapidly on its victim. 

Oh 4** said he, bitterly, and recalling their last conversation- 
^ Oh ! ^erc — wher«~'when this man — the wise, the kind, the 
iiinocght,® almostithe . perfect, falls thus in the very prime 
existence, by a sudden blow froi^ an obscure h^d — unblest in . 
liie, inglorlofis in death — oh ! where — where is this boasted 
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ijumph of Virtue, or where is its reward ? 

TTrue to his idol at tho last, as these words fell upon his dizzy 
and receding s<»nse£, Mordaunt raised himself hy a sudden, though 


ien, though 
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momeiiUwf, exertion ; and lixing: his eyes full upon Lord Ulswater, , 
his moving lips (for his voice was already gone) seemed to shape 
ont the answer, “ It is here !** 

With this last efi?ort, and with an expression upon his aspect 
which seemed at onoe to soften and to hallow the haughty and 
calm character which in life it was wont to bear, Algernon ' 
Mordaunt fell once more baxik into the arms of his companion, 
and immediately expired. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. ' 

Come, Death, these are thy victims, and the Byfi 
Waits those who claimed the chariot. — Thus we count 
Our treasures in the dark, and when the lif^ht 
Breaks on the cheated eye, we find the coin 
Was sknlls. — 

***** 

Yet the while 

Fate links strangre contrasts, and the scaffold's gloom 
Is neighboured by the Altar.— Anon, 

When Cranford’s guilt and imprisonment became known ; wlien 
Inquiry developed, day after day, some new maz^^ in the mighty 
ana intricate machinery of his sublime dishonesty ; when hirtises 
of the most roputed wealtli and profuse splendour, whoso aliairs 
Crauford had transacted, were discovered to have been for years ' 
utterly undermined and beggared, and only supported by the 
extraordinary genius of tlie individual by whose extraordinary 
guilt, now no longer concealed, they were suddenly and irretriov'a-* 
bly destroyed ; when it was asceiiained that, for nearly the fifth 
pai’t of a century, a system of viliany had been carried on 
throughout Europe, in a thousand different relations, without a 
single breath of suspicion, and yet whicK a single breath ^pf sus-, 
picion could at once have arrested and exposed ; when ‘it was 
proved that a man whose luxury had exceeded the pomp of 
princes, and whose wealth was supposed more inexhaustibv- 
than the enchanted purse of Eortunatus, had for eighteen years 
been a penniless pensioner upon the prosperity of others; when 
the lG.ng scroll of this almost incredible fraud Was slowly,' piece 
by piece, unrolled before the terrilied curiosity of die puhlif*, an 
invading army at the Temple gates could hDarcely hj^e excited 
such universal consttirnadon and dismay. 

The mob, always the first to execute justice, in their own inimi- 
table way, took vengeance upon Crauford, by burning the house 
no longer his, and the houses of the partners, who were 
aiiji most innocent sufferers for Ids crime. ' epithet of horror 
and hatred was too severe for the offender ; arid serioTis gppre- 
hension for the safety of Newgate, his present habitation, Vas 
generallj" expressed. The more saintly members of that sget to 
wliich the hypocrite had ostensibly belonged, held up thgji^ 
hands, and declared that the fall of the Pharisee was a judgment 
gf Providence. Nor did they think it \y/irth \vhi\c to make, lb? 
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a moment, tiic trilling inquiry, liow far the judgraent^of Provi- 
dence was also implicated in the destruction of the numerous and 
innocent families he had ruined ! 

But, whether from that admiration for genius, common to the 
vulgai', whicli forgets all crime in the cleverness of committing it, 
0 % from that sagacious disposition peculiar to the Englisli, which 
makes a hero of any person eminently wicked, no sooner did 
Cranford’s trial come on than the tide of popular Iceling expe- 
rienced ^ sudden revulsion. It became, in an instant, the fashion 
to admir^ and to pitj^ a gentleman so talented and so mifortunate. 
Likenesses of Mn Crautord api)eared in every print-shop in town 
— the papers discovered that he was the very ?fac- simile of the 
great«feing o4' Prussia. The laureate made an ode upon him, 
wj'^ch was set to music; and the public learnt, with tears of 
compassionate regret at so romantic a circumstance, l^at pigeon- 
]n*cs were sent dallj^ to his prison, made by the deliAte hapds of 
one of hi^ former mistresses. Some sensation, also, was excited 
by the circumstance of his poor wife (who soon {hterwards died of 
a broken heart) coining to him in prison, and being with difficulty 
torn^avfjky ; but then, conjugal atiection is so very common-place, 
and — there was something so engrossingly pathetic in the anecdote 
cd life pigeon- ! 

It must he confessed that Cranford displayed singular address 
and ability upon his trial ; aii^i fighting every inch of ground, even 
to the last, when so strong a pnalaifx of circumstances appeared 
against him, that no hope of a favourable V(;rdict could for a 
moment have supported him — ^he concluded the trial with a speech 
delivered by himself— so impressive, so powerful, so dignifiea, yet 
so impassioned, that the whole audience, hot as they were, dissolved 
into tears. 

Sentence was passed — Death ! But such was the infatuation of 
the people, that everyone expected that a pardon, for crime more 
•eoi!ii)Iicat('d and extensive than half the Newgate Calendar could 
equal, would of course be obtained. Persons of the highest rank 
iiitercslfd themselves in his behalf : and up to the night before 
his execution, expectations, almost amounting to certainty, were 
eii ( cjtairted by the criminal, his friends, and the public. On that 
night^was cofiv^yed to Crsxuford the positive and perftnptory 
assurance tnat thw-e yas no hope. Let us now enter his coll, and 
be the soie wtnesses of his solitude. 

Crauibrfl was, as we have seen, a man in some respects of great 
moral coiin^e, of extraordinary daring in the formation of schemes, 
of unwavering resolution in supporting them, and of a temper 
■ .vlu t il Either rejoic^*d in, than shunned, the braving of a distant 
danger the sake of an adequate reward. But this couragoevas 
snp|*>rted and #d solely by the self-persuasion of consummate 
genius, and Jiis ,m)found confidence Ixdh in his good fortune, ancT 
the iiicxhaustibiiity of his resources. Phi/sicallf/y he W'as a coward ! 
mimediate peril to be confronted by the persony not the mindy had 
evm* appalled, hyn like a child. lie had never dared to back a 
spirited liorse. lie h»d been known ty remain for days in rfin 
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obscure ale-house in the country, to which a shower ha^ accidentfiUy 
driven him, because it had been idly reported that a wild beast had 
escaped from a caravan, and been seen in the vicinity of the inn. 
No aog had ever been allowed in his household, lest it might go 
*/nad. In a word, Craiiiord was one to whom lifv and sensual 
enjoyments were every thing — ^the supreme blessings— the onjy 
blessings. 

As long as he had the hope, and it was a sanguine hope, of saving 
life, nothing had disturbed his mind from its serenity. liis, gaiety 
had never forsaken him ; and his cheerfulness and fortitude hu,d 
been the theme of every one admittxid to his presence. Hut when 
this hope was ab/uptly and linally closed— when Death, immediate 
and unavoidable— Death — the extinction of existence»'-the ce. mtion 
of sense, stood bare and hideous before him, his genius seemed at 
once to abandon him to his fate, and the inherent weakness of 1ft s 
nature to g€bli over every prop and barrier of his art. 

“ No liope !’* muttered he, in a A*oice of the keenest anguish — 
“no hope— merciful God — none — none! What, I — /— whio have 
shamed kings in luxury— I to die on the gibbet, among the reeking, 
gaping, swinish crowd wdth whom — . Oh God, that I wtI'c ’ 
them even ! that 1 were tlie most loathsome beggar that ever cro’ 
forth to taint the air with sores ! — ^that I were a toafd imraure(>iT 
stone, sweltering in the atmosphere t>f its owm vc‘nom ! — a on: . 
crawling on these very "walls, and^ tracking liis pairifid path in 
slime! — anything — anything, but death! And such death — the 
gallows — the scaffold — the halter — the lingers of the hangman 
paddling round the neck where the softest caresses have clung 
und sated. To die — die — die ! AVhat, I, wliose pulse no w beats so 
strongly — whose blood keeps so warm and vigorous a motion ! — 
in the very prime of enjoyment and manhood — all lifers million 

g aths of pleasure before me — to die — to swing to the winds — to 
ang — ay — ay — to hang ! — to be cut dowm distorted and liid»:)us — 
to be thrust into the earth wdth worms — to rot, oi — or — or hell ! is 
there a hell? — better that even, than annihilation ! 

“ Fool — fool !— damnable fool that I was (and in his sudden rage 
he clenched his own tlesh till the nails met in it) ; had I but got to 
France one day sooner ! AVhy don’t you save me — save Tne— you 
whom ^ have banqueted, and feasted, and lenti, ntoqjLy toj— one 
w'ord from you might have saved me — I will -^.ot die ! 1 
deserve it !— I am innocent ! — I tell you Not guilty, .my ^.ord — ^not 
guilty ! Have you no heart, no consciences ?— murder— murder — 
murder ! ” and the wretched man sunk upon the ground, and tried 
with his hands to grasp the stone floor, as if to cling to it from 
some imaginai’y violence. 

Tkirn we from him to the cell in which anotneu crimins^l -awaits 
also the awful coming of his latest morrow. 

‘ Pale, motionless, silent — w'ith his face bending ovc^ his bosom, 
and hands clasped tightly upon his knees, Wolfe sat in his dungeon, 
and collected his spirit against the approaching consummation 
Ids turbulent and stormy fate— his bitterest punighipent had been 
ah^eady past ; mysterious Chance, or rather the l*ower above chance, 
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had denied to him the haughty triumph of self-applause, 
sophistry, noRv, could compare his doom to that of Siau«y’, or his 
deed to the act of the avenging Brutus. 

M urder — causeless — ohj ectless — uni versall y execrated — rested, 
and would rest (till oblivion wrapt it) upon his name. It had" 
appeared, toi, upon his trial, that he had, in the information he 
):•(! received, been the mere tool yf a spy, in the minister’s pay 
and that, for weeks before his intended deed, his design had oeen 
known, ^nd his eonspiraey onlj not bared to the public eye, 
becaiwe political craft awaited a riper opportunity for the disclosur#^ 
He had not then ^erely been the blind dupe of his olVn pasaloi 
but, more humbling still, an instrument in the hands of the very 
m(.n whom his hatred was sworn to destroy. JS ot a WTCck — not a 
straw l^of the Vain glory, for which he had forfeited life, and risked 
lii^ soul, could .he hug to a sinking heart, and stiy--“ This is my 
siipport.” 

'I'he remorse of gratitude embittered bis cup still farther. ^ On 
?>Iordaun^*s person had been discovered a memorandum of the 
looney anonymously enclosed to Wolfe oil the day of the murder,; 
V 1 it was couched* in words of esteem which melted the tierce 
ti‘ r.r^ of 4;hc republican into the only tears he had shed since child- 
lii ' k From that time, a sullen, silent spirit fell upo^ him. He 
spros* to none^heeded none ; he made no defence in trial — no 
jo'.v 'ilaint of severity — ^no appeal from judgment. The iron had 
into his soul — but it 8upport^‘d, while it tortured. Even 
Ti. .‘IS;, we gaze upon his inflexible and dark countenance, no 

(v^nsitory emotion — no natural spasm of sudden fear for the 
i !:.;i4siropho of the morrow — ^no intense and working passion^ 
struggling into calm— no sign of internal hurricanes, rising, as it 
w«.;re, from the hidden depths, agitate the surface, or betray the 
seci'Lts of the unfathomable world witliin. The mute lip — the 
rigid brow — the do^cast eye — a heavy and dread stulness, 
hroou4iig over every feature — ^thesc are all we behold ! 

’ Is it that thought sleeps, locked in the torpor of a senseless and 
raylfss dream ; or that an evil incubus weighs upon it, crushing 
its risings, but deadening not its pangs? Does Memory fly to the 
green holds and happy home of his childhood, or the lonely studies 
of hip ddriug ^and restless youth, or his earliest homag%to that 
8pirity)f Fj^^-eclom wliieh shone bright, and still, and pure, upon 
th^ solitary chaufciiwjf him who sung of heaven ; ♦ or (dwelling 
on its.liftjf and most fearful object) rolls it only through one 
tumultuous and convulsive channel — Despair? Whatever be 
witliin the sylont and di:cp htjjirt — ^pride, or coiu'ago, or callousness* 
or that stubborn flrinness, wliich, once principle has grown liahit, 
oovei^ail as with !•. pall; and the stung nerves and the hard 
endurttneo of the human flesh, sustain what the immortal dfind 
pe»hi^s quails iJcnciath, in its dark retreat, but once dreamt that 
it ^vould exult to bear. * 

Tlfe fatal hour had come ! and, through the long dim passages of 
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th'e'priijon, four criminals were led forth to execution. The first 
was Crau<brd*s associate, Bradley. This man praySd fervently; 
and, thoii|;irh he was trembling: and pale, his mien and aspect bore 
something: of the calmness of resi^^nation. 

It luis been said that there is no friendship among: the wicked. I 
have examined this maxim closely, and believe it, like most popular 
^>ioverbs, — false. In wickedness there is peril — and mutual terAr 
IS the strongfest of tics. At all events, the wicked can, not nnotten, 
excite an attachment in thei r fol lowers denied to virtue. llfi,bitually 
hjjUrteous, caressing- and familiar, Cranford had, despit* hfs own 
|)J.spicions of Bradley, really touched the heart of. one, whom weak- 
ness and want, not natures liad gained to vice ; and it was not till 
Cranford’s guilt was by other witnesses undeniably prov^ that 
Bradley could be tempted to make any confession tending to' 
imxdicato him. 

ile now crept close to his former partner, and fre<iuently claspeo. 
Lis hand, and besouglit him to take courage, and to pray. But 
Cranford’s eyew^s glassy and dim, and his veins seemefi'filled with 
water — so numbed, and cold, and white was his cheek. Fear, in 
him, had passed its paroxyms, and was noW insensibility ; it was 
only when they urged him to pray that a sort of benighted con- 
sciousness. strayed over his countenance, and Jiis ashen^ lips 
muttered something which none heard. 

After him came the Creole, 'who had been "VVolfe’s aecomplico. 
On the night of the murder, die luuBlakon advantage of the general 
loneliness", and tlit^ confuvsion of the few present, and fled.* He was 
found, liowever, fast asleep, in a garret, before morning, by the 
officers of justice ; and, on trial, he had (jonfessed all. This man 
was in a rapid corisumiition. The delay of another week would 
have given to nature the termination of his life. He, like Bradley, 
seemed earnest and absorbed in prayer. 

Last came Wolfe, his tall, gaunt frame wcni, by confinement and 
internal conflict, into a gigantic skeleton ; his countenance, toow 
had undergone a withering eliange ; his grizzled hair seemed now 
to have acquired only the one hoary hue of age ; and, though you 
might trace in his air and eye the sternness, you coiild no longer 
detect the fire, of former days. Calm, as on the preceding night, 
no emotion broke over his dark, hut not defying»,features.* He 
rejected, though not irreverently, all aid from th^.iene't olcnlTpni^st, 
and seemed to se(k, in the pride of his oavu Lcaft, a subjtitutJlbr 
the resignation of Religion. ** • 

“ Miserable man ! ’* at last said the good clergyman, in whom 
zeal overcame kindness, “ have you at this awliil hour no prayer 
upon your lips ? ” 

J^living light shot then for a moment over Wolfe’s eye aiicf broAV. 

“ I nave ! ** said he ; and raising his clasped htii'ds to h9avm, he 
continued in the memorable worqs of Sidney— “ ‘ I.ord, defend fliy 
own cause, and defend tliose who defend it ! Stir up Inch are 
faint; direct those that are willing; confirm those that wavc^ 
give wisdom and integrity to all : order all things so as may most 
redound to thine own glory ! 
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“ 1 had once hoped,** added Wolfe, sinking in his tone — “ I htld 
once hoped i^iat I might with justice have continued that holy 
prayer ; * but—** he ceased abruptly ; the glow passed from his 
countenance, his lip quivered, and the tears stood in his eyes ; ajid 
that was the onlv weakness he betrayed, and those were his last 
words. 

Craufora contmiicd, even .while Jhe rope was put roiiiid liiiv; 
mutfk and unconscious of everything. It was said that his pulse 
(that of uncommonly strong and healthy man on the provioi; 
day), haq become so low and faint that, an hour before his < ^^c* 
tion, it could not ho iolt. lie and the Creole vlire the only jl 
who struggled; Wolfe died, suemingly, without i^pang. 

h’ro^i til esc^ feverish and fearful scenes, the mind turns, with a 
feeling of grateful relief, fx) contemplate the happiness of one whose 
candid and high nature, and w'arm alfectionS, Fortune, long 
befriending, had at length blest. 

It was on an evening in the earliest llnsh of returning spring, 
that Lord*TJlswater, with his beautiful bride, entered his magni- 
iicent domains. It had been his wish and order, in eonsenuence of 
his hroUier*s iintimtiy death, that no public rejokdngs sliould be 
mad# oTiliis marriage ; but the good old steward could not persuade 
himself cnlirol^’^ to enforce obedience to the lirst or|!ca;,t>f Jiis ihjw 
master ; and as the carriage drove into the jiark -gates, crowds on 
crowds wore assembled, to welcome and to gaze. 

No sooner had tlu‘3’ caught «. glimpse of their young lord, whose 
allabilitj-i and handsome person had endeared him to all who 
remembered his early days, and of the half blushing, half smiling, 
countt'iiaiice beside him, than their entliusiasm could be uo longer 
restrained. The whole scene rang Avith shouts of joy — and through 
an air lilled with blessings, and amidst an avenue of happy faces, 
the bridal pair arrived at their home. 

“Ah ! Clarcnc(^ (Ion ^ maat still call you),** said Flora, lier 
.boaufiful 03 es streaming with delicious ttjars, “ let us never leave 
these kind hearts ; let us live amongst thein, and strive to repay 
and deserve the blessings which they shower upon us ! Is not 
Benevolence, dearest, better than Ambition?” 

“ Can.it not rather, m3" own Flora, be Ambition itself ? ” 

* ‘*^ant jy^a^T may die B;lorifyiiig thee for all thy mercies, and tha^t the last 

THilu hast pernntte(^|ieto hie sltif^led ont as a witness of thy truth, and even by 
the eoiii'c^sioiyif myOpPfcers for that otn caosb in which 1 was from my youth 
enf^age#, f«iil for which thou hast often and wonderfully declared thyself.” — 
Algernon Sidney. 
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CONCLUSION. 

So rest you, merry gentlemen.— Jlfon«ieur Thomas. 

; Author has now only to take his leave of the less important 
ijfiincters Vhom he has assembled together; and then, all due 
oourtesy to his numerous guests being performed, to retire himself 
to repose. 

Fixst, then, for Mr. Morris Brown : — In the second year of Lord 
Ulswater’s marriage, the worthy broker paid Mrs. Mindci^s 
nephew a visit, in which he persuaded that gentleman to accept, 
“ as presents,*^ two admirable fire-screens, the property of the late 
Lady Waddilove; the same may be now seen in the h^iftsekeeper’s 
room, at Borodaile Park, by any person willing to satisfy his 
curiosity and — the liousekccper. Of all farther particular^esyoet- 
ing Mr. Morris Brown, history is silent. 

In the obituary for 1792, we find the following paj^agraph Jlied 
at his house in Putney, aged seventy-three. Sir Nicholas Copperas, 
Knt., a gentleman well known on the Exchange for his facetious 
humour. Several of his hom-mots tiro still recorded in the Com- 
mon Council. When residing, many years ago, in the sAburbs of 
London, this worthy gentleman was accustomed to go from his own 
house to the Exchange in a (joach (jailed ‘ the Swallow,* that passed ' 
his door just at breakfast-time ; upon which occasion he was wont 
wittily to observe to his accomplished spouse — *And now, Mrs. 
Copperas, having swallowed in the roll, I will e*en roll in tlie 
Swallow ! * Ili.s whole property is left to Adtlphus Copperas,J^.s(|. 
Banker.” 

And in the next year we discover — 

” Died, on AVednesday last, at her jointure hous(?. Putney, in 
her sixty-eighth year, the amiable aud elegant Lady Copperas, 
relict of the late Sir Nicholas, Knt.” . ^ 

Mr. TJrollolop, having tjxhausted the whole woild of nfeta- 
phy sics, died like Descartes, “in believing he ^ad ftft n^hiitg 
unexplained.*’ 

Mr. Callythorpc entered the House of Commons, at* the time of 
the French llovolution. He distinguished himself by many vote.s 
in favour <d' Mr. I*itt, and one speech which ran tbits : ” Sir, I 
believe my right honourable friend who spoke last (Mr^^lJitD, 
:lesi^s to ruin the country ; but 1 will support lym tlirough all ; 
Honmirable Gentlemen may laugh — ^but I’m a tiie Briton, 
not serve ray friend the less because I scorn to flatten* bim.” 

Sir Christopher Eindlater lost his life by an acindj^nt arising 
from the upset of his carriage ; his good heart not having sufiered* 
him to part with d drunken coachman. 
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Mr. turned miser in his old age ; and died of want, 

and an extravagant son. 

Our honest Cole and his wife were always amongst the nios^ 
welcome visitors at Lord Ulswater’s. In his extreme old age, tl;, 
ex-King too]%a journey to Scotland, to see the Author of “TK, 
of the Last Minstrel.** K.or should we do justice to the chief* 
critj^l discernment if we neglected 4o record tha t, from the earli" ’ 
daA^of that great luminary of our ajje, lie predicted its nu ri«^ 
splenchml^. The eldest son of the gipsy-monarch inherite 
father’s s^Jiirit, and is yet alive, a general, and 

Mr. Harrison Aarried Miss Elizabeth, and succeeded to . 
Golden Fleece. • 

The •Duke «f Ilaycrlleld and liOrd Ulswator continued thei«r 
friendsliip through life ; and the letters of our dear Flora to her 
cefrrespondent, Eleanor, did not cease even with that critical and 
perilous period to all maiden correspondence— Marriage. If W'e 
may judg^' from the subso(|uent letters which we have heeh per- 
mitted to Sfte, Eleanor never repented hor brillfant nuptials, nor 

discovered (as the yucliess of once said i'rom experience)t 

“ thiiji- if^kes are as intolerable for husbands as they arc aelightful 
for matehes.” 

And Isabel IVferdaimt ?*— Ali ! not in these pages slmlWcr history 
be told even in epitome. Terliaps for some future imrrutive, lier 
romantic and eventful iate may be reserved. Suffice it lor the pre- 
, liat the childhood of tile youir^ lieiress passed in the house 
of Lord Ulswatcr, whose proudest boast, Ihrongli a, triumphant and 
prosperous life, was to have been her fathcr*s friend ; and tliat as 
she grew up, slie inherited her motheris beauty and gentle heart, 
and seemed to bear in her deep eyes and melancholy smile some 
remembrance of the scenes in which her infancy had been passed. 

Hut for Him, the husband and the fatliiT, whose trials through 
this wrong world I hi^cj pourtrayed— lor him let there he neither 
'muiiniu’s at the blindness of Fate, nor sorrow at the darkness of 
his doom. Hciter that the lofty and bright spirit should pass 
away before the petty business of life liad howea it, or the sordid 
mists of this low earth breathed a shadow on its lustre ! AVho 
wouJd have asked that spirit to have struggled on for yijars in the 
intrigues— ihg Impes— the objects of meautT souls Wlfb would 
uesirett thdyjyie heavenAvard aud impatient heart should have 
growi^ iniiBed to tin? chains and toil of this enslaved state, or 
hardened* into the callousness of age? Nor w'ould avo claim the 
vulgar pittance of compa.ssion for a lot which is exalted above 
regret ! I^ty is for our Aveaknesses — to our weaknesses only bo it 
It is the ^liment of Ioa'c — it is the Avages of ambition— it 
IS the ^ghtful Jicritagci of error ! Hut why should pity be 
taiiftd for the which never fell r — for the courage Avhich never 
quailed r-r-^or the majesty neA’^er ^humbled ?— for the wisdom Avhic!!^ 
froin the rough things of the common Avorld, raised an empire^ 
ftbove earth and destiny ?— for the stormy life r — jt was a* triumph ! ‘ 
—for the early ^eath ?— it Avas immortality ! 
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I have stood beside Mordaunt's tomb : his will liaidL directed that 
he should sleep not in the vaults of his haughty line — ^and his last 
^weliiug is surrounded by a green and pleasant spot. The trees 
. ladow it like a t*>mple ; and a silver, though htiul brook wails 
ith a constant, yet not ungrateful dirge, at the foot of the hill cn 
'hich the tomb is placed. 1 have stood there in those i^doit 
“irs when our wishes know no boundary, and our ambitir*': no 
yet, even then, I would have changed n^ wildest vision of 
^oe for that quiet grave, and the dreams of the disinnt spirit 
e relic*? reposed beneath it. 
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